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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SiLHSs! 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO. ARE NOW DIS- 
POSING OF THEIR SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
of LOUISIENNES, FOULARDS, FIGURED TRI- 
COTINES, STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 
SURAHS, AND OTHER TEXTILES SUITABLE 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, AT A VERY 
MARKED REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


: if CUPID'S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use Packer’s Tar 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful Soap those eruptions will vanish, your skin will become smooth, 


attention. 


soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.” 


““Packer’s Tar Soap 


r] is carefully made from vegetable oils. It is exceedingly smooth 
and agreeable to the skin, and as it is combined with pine tar and 
glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in sé/nx diseases, as well as 

y pleasant for toilet uses, Wecommend it, without hesitation, as 


the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, that we have 
ever used.’’— Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. 
Importers and Manufacturers, ‘**Tuse Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles with 
the most marked benefits.” —Zgdsert Guernsey, M.D., 526 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 25 Cents per Cake. All Drugzists. 


Send four cents, stamps, for sample and pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


NEW YORK. 





TEALE & MORRO, 


GOODYEAR’S RUBBER GOODS, 


No. 4 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 
Junction Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A SOUVENIR CARD MAILED FREE. 


ATT RS «= opstersrook 


Absolutely the best, Makes ladies’ shoes look new, ST E e L Pp E Pe Ss 


not varnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Contains Sale by all Stationers. 


For 
oll, Sottens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Beware of imitations. Burron & Orrrzey, Mira, N, Y ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 26 John St.. N. ¥. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


For 15 years it has been a standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 











‘** To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since 
began its use ; it was my great trouble before.”—Dr. Gwynn. 

** To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.’’—BisMARCK 

** To strengthen nervous power, It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.”’—GLapsTONE, 

“ To make life a pleasure, not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”,—Muss Emity FaitHFut. 

** Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.’’"—Chrzstian at Work. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail. $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 





Sunday-School Banners of Silk and Gold. 


New Designs, $5 upward. Hand-Book by mail. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, -_ -. - ae. 


CHURCH METAL WORK, ; 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, ” wee = hell the Door 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. (Illustrated Circulars Free.) 
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SARATOCA SPRINCS. 


D® STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. THE RESORT OF MANY BROOKLYN FAMILIES. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND OTHER BATHS. 
REFERENCES: 
REV. CUYLER, REV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D. 
HON. ‘GEORGE G. REYNOLDS. MR. CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, 





1)*- ROBERT HAMILTON’S MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

This establishment is charmingly located near the principal Springs, Churches and Hotels, and carefully adapted to the 
requirements of Invalids and Guests. he Boarding Department 1s well regulated, the halls and parlors unusually pleasant, and 
the sleeping-rooms cheerful, airy and well furnished. Persons desiring rest and recreation only will find this a most desirable place 
for the season, Among the patrons of this house are some of the most eminent of the church and nation. References: Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. John E. Cookman, N. ¥Y.; Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. I. A. Roche, of Brooklyn. 
Terms, from $10 to $20 per week, depending upon room. For further information apply to 

R, HAMILTON, M.D., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





CONGRESS HALL, oman HOUSE, 
(N. WATERBURY,) 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, | Corner Division and Matilda Streets, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPENS JUNE roth, 1886. 





FRANELIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, first house from Broadway, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





First-Class Family Boarding House. Prices Reasonable. 


CLEMENT & COX, Proprietors. L. L. BRINTNALL, Proprietor. 








BERKSHIRE HILLS. 








| 
| 
| 
Rates, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. Accommodates 1,000 Persons. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


7 } 
‘pan WORDEN, LJOTEL ALANDAR. 
oss | ‘A favorite resort for sensible peo le.” Delightfully 
Beadway, comer Division Street, | located on the famed ** Berkshire Hills,” tn Southwest Massa- 


z | chusetts. 2,000 feet elevation. Good roads delightful hag may’ | pure 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. | air. Reached from Grand Central Depot, New York, by Harlem 


Directly opposite the United States Hotel. R. he to Copake. Open June sth. Accommodates so. 
| P. O, Address, 


W. W. WORDEN, Proprietor. 





Copake Iron Works, N. Y. 
| FRANK S. WE AVER, be sai 


LAKE CEORCE. 











z HE AGAWAM, 
Ts® MARION HOUSE, BOON BAY, WEST SIDE LAKE GEORGE. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. ¥., THIS NEW AND PERFECTLY-APPOINTED HOTEL, 


‘ " Bre: accommodating 80 guests, will be opened on July sst. 
Is delightfully situated on the West Shore of the Lake, six miles Everything the Best. 
| Write for ane > 
from Caldwell. . H. MIDDLEWORTH, 
| Lake George, N. Y. 


OCUST GROVE HOUS E, 
House. BOLTON, LAKE GEORGE, 
OPENS FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS MAY x4th: 


The Cuisine is Unequalled. A good Livery connected with the | 





The “ Marion” is run in connection with the well-known “ Pearl e aaP ? , E 
Located in the vicinity of Bolton. Tourists will find this loca- 





Point House.” tion all that can be es Cool, Shady grounds, with Boating, 
ra ely ae be G a — 
D. W. MAN ietor. team Vacht Meets Guests at Bolton Lan ing. 
Segre een ‘Address GEORGE R. FISH, Proprietor. 
OODMAN HOUSE, ‘tite HOTEL, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE. 


Capacity for 30 Guests. First-Class Family Hotel. Table | While this Hotel is first-class in every particular, it is especially 
Second to None on the Lake noted for its Magnificent View, Shady, Pleasant Grounds, and 


aS oe Touts Vegetables, and everything Homelike | &xcellent Table. A Free Omnibus connects with all trains at 
aw for terms, etc. Caldwell Depot to cenvey guests to Crosbyside Hotel. All 


A. G. GOODMAN, Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. steamers on the Lake stop at Crosbyside Dock. 











Gr 
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ROVE HOUSE, 
Situated on ** East’ shore LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
E. WETMORE, Manager. 





Accommodations for 75. Two mails daily. Good rew-boats. 
References given. Post Office and Telegraph Office one-quarter 
of a mile from the house. For terms address 

E. WETMORE, Manager, 
Kattskill Bay, Warren County, N. Y. | f 


{_oaere HOUSE. 
NEAREST HOTEL TO MOUNT MARCY. 








Telegraph in House. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. New 
Stage Line. Reduced Rates. Send for Circular. P 


Address GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD, 
Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAI 


a 








ISKATOM RETREAT HOUSE. | 

Among the Catskills. In full view of the Catskill Mountains | 
and Mountain House. Three miles from Mountain House Air | 
Line. Terms, from $6.00 to $8.co perweek. Plenty of shade and 
amusements. Free boating and fishing for guests. Pleasant 
walks and drives. Come by boat or train to Catskill, where par- | 
ties are met if notified in time. Send for circular. No bar. | 








OUNTAIN BREEZE HOUSE. | 
Situated among the Catskills, below Hotel Kaaterskill. 
Grand Mountain views, pleasant drives, pure air, good table, 


” 


from West Shore Station, ** Saugerties,’? ‘Terms, $6.00, For par- 


ticulars address 





Saxton, N. Y. 


| 
ILL SIDE GROVE HOUSE. | 


Pleasantly located in the valley of the Neversink, among | 
the hills of Sullivan Co., where there is pony of shade, large | 
dwellings, commodious and airy rooms, full suits furniture, good 
table, well supplied. Fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, poultry, etc. | 
Stream of pure water, with pond, boats, etc. Pure air. No | ®& 
malaria. Good livery in the place. ‘Terms, $6.00 and $7.00 
per week. Reduction to families for long term. | 

Neversink, Sullivan Co., N. Y. | 
_ | 
| 


HOTEL PLAATERKILL. 


E. F. BRICE, Proprietor. 











Catskill Mountains, near entrance to Platt Cove and facing | 
the Hudson River. 2,500 feet above the sea. Accommodations 


$2.00 per day. For choice rooms and particulars in detail address 
PLATT COVE, GREENE CO.,N. Y. 


_NEW JERSEY. 
OUNTAIN HOME. 





| 
ee | 
| 
| 
| 





Ground amid Mountains. Handsome Scenery and Drives. Ele- 
vation, 1,400 feet. Free from malaria and mosquitoes. ‘Twenty | n 
minutes of Station. Large, shady Lawn. Good Table. Pleasant 


farm and country. References exchanged. 
H. W. COUPLIN, Hamburgh, N. J. 


LAKE CEORCE AND VICINITY. 
[SL TON HOUSE, 


Address GEO. W. FISHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. | a 


A epicrdletgg tem ge é arm. Fifty minutes’ drive | i0g» lev : i 
with cream, milk and eggs fresh from farm. Fifty mimmes’ drive | try. Good livery. Transportation free. Good stabling. Adults, 


from $4.00 to $8.00 per week. ‘I'ransient rates, 75 cents per day. 
JEREMIAH OBRYON, | Accommodations for 20, Rooms large and airy. Address 


_XTENSIVE VIEW FARM HOUSE. 


S. COOPER, Proprietor. | E 


“pH ELMER 


Private Residence on Farm, pleasantly situated on High | minutes’ walk of 
Fine lawns and shade. Good water. Views from house can- 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
HAMILTON & CRAIG, Proprietors. 


SUMMER BOARDERS and TOURISTS will find Pleasant 





Rooms and Good Accommodations at Reasonable Prices. 


During the past season this House has been Enlarged and Re- 
tted with Modern Improvements. 
Free Omnibus to and from all Trains and Boats, 





AKE HOUSE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 





A pleasant summer resort, located on east shore of Lake, op- 
osite old Fort Ticonderoga. Dry and healthy climate. Nice 


rooms and good board. Moderate terms. For further particulars 


ddress A. C. FARR, Proprietor, 
Larrabee’s Point, Vermont. 


NS ANDO VICINITY. 








ATSKILL MOUNTAIN MEADOW 
HOUSE, near Grand Hotel, Summit, Ulster County. 
House new, drainage perfect, rooms pleasant and airy. Good 


bread a specialty ; delicious butter, rich milk. 


City Reference. 
WARREN TOWNSEND, 
Pine Hill, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 





ARM HOUSE BOARD. 


Farm situated 3% miles from Middletown, on high ground. 


| Beautiful views ; large pond, bordered by grove. Hunting, boat- 


lawn and shade. Ice, fruit, vegetables, eggs, milk and poul- 


P. W. REDFIELD, 
Crystal Run, Orange County, N. Y. 








Among the Catskills, with an extended view on all sides. A 
ood home for those wishing grand scenery, pure air, and no mos- 


| quitoes, 


Good board and free rides at $6.00 per we*k. 

Reference: E. J. Woop, 56 South Eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
. D. Please address HENRY S. MACE, 

East Durham, Greene County, N. Y. 





for 75 guests. Terms, $8.00 per week and upwards. ‘Transient, FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, AT CORN: 


WALL-ON-HUDSON. 





Quick and easy access to New York, by Boat or Rail. 





Under one eenngement for 15 years. House within 10 
epot. Elevation 250 feet above river, 


ot be surpassed. Pleasant walks, drives, etc. Boating 


Rooms. Horses, Carriages. Giving Fishing, and all luxuries of | pen Gon as Doe garden. Good stabling. House 
| : 


Ww. B. ELMER, Manager. 








| 
OCEAN BEACH, N. J., 
WILL OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE tsth, 
FOR SUMMER OF 1886, 


| 
For terms, &c., address MRS. M. C. STEWARDSON. | 





XUM 


— | 
T HE COLORADO, “TRAVELLERs to the South, Southwest, Florida and all 


r Resorts can obtain tickets and information on ap- 


plication to 


JOHN TAYLOR, 


General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 70 


Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, 
for Florida and Texas. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


** SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.’’ ‘DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 











BROADWAY HOUSE, CATARACT HOUSE. 
TERMS MODERATE, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. L. M. TUCKER 


Best Location, Airy Rooms, Picturesque Scenery, Good Drives, | Newly furnished. Accommodates 75. 1,600 feet high. Lake 

Fresh, Bracing Air, and Cool Nights. | and river five minutes’ walk. Boats free. Good fishing. No 

For further information address | malaria; no mosquitoes. Superior table and rcoms. Liveries, &c. 
J. S. KEISER & SON, Proprietors, Piazzas on threesides. Terms, $8.00. 











IMBLE HOUSE. Mart. K. ay RIGHT HOUSE, 


Prop’r. Three Miles from Depot, at Honesdale,Wayne Co., 





Pa. This House is beautifully located, shaded by fine old Elms, | REHOBOTH BEACH, 
and affords a pleasant Summer Retreat, at Low Prices. Connect- DELAWARE, 
ed with or within easy access of the House are all facilities for the WILL RE-OPEN JUNE ist. 


enjoyment of Lawn Parties, Fishing Excursions, Driving, Boat- 
ing, &c., a beautiful half-mile track being always at the service of 
its patrons. Table supplied from Farm and Dairy attached to SEASON 1886. 
Hotel. Board by the week, $6 to $7; by the day, $1.50. : 


TERMS REASONABLE, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


OARD at a LARGE FARM HOUSE)! 

AT EQUINUNK, WAYNE COUNTY, PA., . fa a : ‘ 

on high, health ground, iecanl bab all aie Gos Coniville Through trains from New York and Philadelphia to Rehoboth 
Depot, Erie Railroad. Near Delaware River, Lord’s Lake and | by Pennsylvania Railroad, without change of cars. 


Deck Harbor. Plenty of shade, vegetables, milk, eggs, poultry, Round trip tickets good for the season at reduced rates. 
etc. Good fishing and gunning. Beautiful scenery. Accom-| » 
modates 10 to 12, $5.00 to $7.00 for adults. Season guests pre- GROOM & BURTON, 


ferred. Address . . 
L. W. HANKINS, as above. Proprietors. 











LONC ISLAND. 








KILIAN 'S' HOTEL, 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, L.L., 
Will take a limited number of Summer Boarders. 


Large, airy rooms. Good table. Good bathing, fishing and 
shooting in the Great South Bay, also lakes and streams in 


ATSON HOUSE, 


BABYLON, L. I. 


This popular hotel is now open for the reception of guests. 
One of the most delightful locations on the Great South Bay. 


Appointments, table and service, unsurpassed. vicinity “i for Trout Tk Fine drives and a very healthy 
country. Rates, from $7.00 to $10.co. 
‘ OSs. M. MMI 
Adtoms eta ameneen Address GEORGE KILIAN, 


Proprietor. Proprietor, 








CO CHEE, 11 OUNTRY BOARD IN A PLEAS- 

aps i ant location, near the Great South Bay and ocean. Rough 

On the Great South Bay. One of the most pleasant locations | and smooth-water bathing. Fishing, gunning, sailing. Finest of 
on the South Side. Only short distance from the water. Plenty | shades. Three minutes’ walk from the station. 

of fresh milk, vegetables, eggs and poultry from our own farm. 

Shady grounds, and rooms large and airy. ‘lerms moderate. AT THE CENTRAI HOUSE 

For further particulars address . vo - ti 


MRS. AMY BURCH, HAMILTON G. ROBINSON, Proprietor, 
Amityville, L. I. Centre Moriches, I ong Island. 








ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY BOARD OUNTAIN HOUSE, 


at a private house, on the Great South Bay. House | COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I. 
large. Splendid piazzas. Shady grounds. Location unsurpassed. | 
Table supplied with everything fresh from the farm. Short| 186 feet above the water. Fine grove around house. Large, 
distance from the water, Depot and Post Office. First-class in | airy rooms. Good boating, bathing and fishing. Fresh vege- 








every respect. tables raised on our own place. The best of table board. All the 
Adéress, for terms, etc., comforts of home. Terms, $7.00. 
MRS. ELIZABETH VAN NOSTRAND, Address SYLVESTER SMITH, 


Amityville, L. I. . Cold Spring Harbor, Suffolk County, L. I. 


ESIRABLE COUNTRY BOARD|[]Q!VERSIDE COTTAGE, 


can be obtained at a large, new Mansion at Asmityville, CENTRE MORICHES, L. I., within 60 feet of the water. 





L. I. House newly furnished throughout. Table supplied with A beautiful shade from the house to the shore. Rooms large 
the best of everything, and nothing will be left undone for the | and airy, facing the ocean. Accommodates 25 guests. Fishing, 
accommodation and comfort of guests. Convenient to the water, 
Post Office and Depot. Large, pleasant rooms, and shady - : 
grounds. It will be to your interest to write us for further to spend the summer in the country would do well to write for 
particulars before locating for the season. Address particulars and photograph of the place. Address 


J. S. ROBBINS, Amityville, L. I. C. E. ROBINSON. 





crabbing, gunning, surf and still-water bathing. *amilies wishing 











—_, = 


ba ce el 
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LONG ISLAND. 





Qa HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. I. 
Opens June roth. Overlooking the Great South Bay. 
pointments first-class, 
Address Lock Drawer A., 
SEA SIDE HOUSE, 
Sayville, L, I. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 





A few desirable parties, with good reference, can be accommo- | 


dated in the pleasant, quiet, and healthy village of Southold. 
All kinds of fruit, butter, milk, eggs and vegetables raised on the 
place. Plenty of shade. fine drives, stabling for horses. Will meet 
guests at Depot, if notified. Good bathing and boating. 
$6.00 to $8.00 per week, according to rooms. Address 
S. B. Corey, Southold, L. I. 


DWARDS HOUS oe 

CENTRE MORICHES, L. I., accommodates 30 guests. 
One of the most delightful loca Ad. on the South Side. Still- 
water bathing close to the house. Proprietor has row-boats and 
sail-boats of his own, for the use of guests. Large, shady 
lawn and piazza, and an abundance of fresh milk and vegetables 
raised on the farm. Plenty of crabbingand fishing. Rates, $7.0 

to $10.00. Special terms for June. Address 

ALANSON EDWARDS, 

Centre Moriches, L. I. 





NELIGHTFUL COTTAGE BOARD. 
AT CENTRE MORICHES, L. I., 

5 minutes’ walk from the water, and only a short distance from 

the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. 

plenty of fresh milk, fruit and vegetables. 
Terms, $6 00 to $8.00. 

Address, for further particulars, 

E. B. ROWLAND, 

Centre Moriches, L. I. 


HE TUTHILL POINT HOUSE, 


EAST MORICHES, L.I., has long been favorably known as | 


one of the best-located Summer Resorts on the South side of Long 
Island. Itis located on rising ground, 150 feet from Moriches Bay, 
and about 20 minutes’ ride from the R. R. Station. Good 
Perch fishing, ocean and still-water bathing, and unsurpassable 
facilities for sailing. Accommodations for 100 guests; rooms 
newly furnished, and first-class table. Address 

7; 3 TUTHILL, Proprietor. | 


HE SOUTHAMPT ON HOTEL, 


Situated on the West Side of Main Street, near the 
L. I. R. R. Depot, Southampton, L. 1., is now open for the ac- 
Good stables. The patronage of 
solicited by your humble servant, 
GEORGE E. FORDHAM, 
Proprietor. | 





commodation of the public. 


** Commercial, Tourists” 


| AMPTON HOU SE, 
BRIDGE-HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 
E, P.. STORM, Proprietor. 

Located in central part of the Village, 4% mile from Depot. 
Carriages will meet all trains from New York, to convey guests to 
the House free of charge. Surf bathing, Early application is 
necessary to secure choice of rooms. 


LEASANT SUMMER BOARD, 
EAST MORICHES, L. I. 

House situated directly on the Bay, and one of the coolest loca- 
tions on the South Side. Plenty of surf bathing, boating and fish- 
ing. Fresh milk and vegetables, and rooms large, comfortable and 
airy 

For terms and further particulars address 

EGBERT SMITH, 
East Moriches, i I. 





l 
| 
| PATCHOGUE, L. I. 


Ave airy rooms, and first-class table. 
Special terms with families for the season. and fishing. 


Terms, 
| 


Fine, airy rooms, and | 


OE’S HOTEL, 


All modern improvements. Large, 
Salt and fresh-water bathing 


First-class summer resort. 


AUSTIN ROE, 
| Proprietor. 


| = 


EASIDE HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. I. 





The finest location, and nearest house to the Beach. Special 
terms for the season, 
Address 
S. S. ACKERLY, Proprietor, 


| Lock Box ** A.” incithaninsi | a * 





RIVATE COUNTRY BOARD, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 

Beautifully situated on Ocean Avenue. Accommodates 16 
guests. Large, shady lawns. Plenty of fresh milk and vegetables 
from the farm. Rooms large and airy, and everything fiist-class. 
Terms moderate, Address 

MRS. D. BAKER, 


| Patchogue, L. I. 





HE HAMBLEN HOUSE, 


Main Street and R. R. Avenue, Sayville, L. I. 


' 
| 
| 





ARTHUR HAMBLEN, Proprietor. 





Meals 


| Good accommodation for transient or permanent guests. 
|atall hours. Terms moderate. Summer guests solicited. 





REAT SOUTH BAY, 
HOTEL ELMORE, SAYVILLE, L. I. 


One of the finest situations on the South Side of Long Island. 
| Opens June rsth. 
| THOMAS OVERINGTON, Jr., 
| Proprietor and Manager, 
| Sayville, L. I. 


IKER COTTAGE, 
| BABYLON, L. I. Riker Cottage is situated near the 
Great South Bay, and cominands a full view of the Argyle Hotel 
| its lakes and grounds, and a fine view of the Bay and outer beaches, 
The location 1s ro minutes’ walk from the Depot and Post Office, 
and 5 minutes’ walk from the boat landing. Babylon is one of 
the most delightful situations on the South Side of Long Island, 
|and is noted for its healthful climate, fine roads and drives, 
beautiful scenery, and good boating and fishing. Large and airy 
| rooms (single and connecting) ; comfortable beds ; excellent table. 
| Accommodations for gunners during the fall season. Terms, 

| $8. 00 to $12. oo per week. Special rates for families. 


| AKE HOUSE, 








ISLIP, L. I. 


AMOS R. STELLENWERF, Proprietor. 


Pleasantly situated near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 
Transient, $3 00. j 
Engagements for season on liberal terms. 


~HERMAN HOUSE, 
BABYLON, L. I. 


SHERMAN TWEEDY, Proprietor. 





Permanent and transient guests accommodated on reasonable 
terms. Special accommodations for families by the day or week. 
Stages to and from the depot, and to any part of the village and 
vicinity. Horses and carriages to let on reasonable charges. 
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A COOL, QUIET, SHADY SPOT, 
where persons desirous of spending the Summer months can be 
made thoroughly comfortable. Broad piazza, plenty of shade; 
within 10 minutes of salt water bathing: boating; post and telegraph 
offices and depot ; milk, eggs, vegetables and poultry produced on 
the place. Terms moderate, especially to large parties; also to 
those who remain the entire season. Address, or come and see, 


MRS. S. R. HAZARD, Mattituck, L. I. 





HARMING BOARD ON PECONIC 

» BAY, 

In a private cottage at New Suffolk, near the water, Boating, 
fishing and bathing. Fine drives; plenty of shade; vegetables 
fresh from the garden; fresh milk and eggs. Accommodations 
for 30 guests ; excellent table board ; pleasant rooms, which over- 
look the Bay. Terms, $7 and $8. Call, or write for particulars. 

MRS. H. B. TUTHILL, 


Cutchogue P. O., L. T. 





b esdasdeiietares HOUSE, 
PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 

The house is situated within 5 minutes’ walk of the finest bay 
on the North Side of the Island, where splendid boating, bathing 
and fishing can always be enjoyed. Fine drives and scenery. No 
Malaria, and free from mosquitoes. Large, cool rooms; the best 
of table board ; telegraph office at hotel. Terms, $7 to $10. 

Address 
C. H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 





REAT PECONIC BAY HOUSE. 


This house is beautifully situated on the Great Peconic Bay, 
only 30 yards from the water; good crabbing, bathing and yacht- 





ing ; bath-houses free ; large parlors and special hall for concerts 
and balls; milk,eggs and chickens from the hotel farm. No 
cooler or healthier place can be found ; free from malaria and | 
mosquitoes. House accommodates 80 guests. Terms, $8 to $12 | 
per week ; children under 12 and nurses, $5. Address 
MRS. EDWARD DOWNS, Proprietress, Jamesport, L. I. | 


pareve, HOUSE, | 
JAMESPORT, L. I. | 


On Peconic Bay. Good boating, bathing and fishing, and de- | 
lightful drives and shade. Large, cool rooms; the best of table | House. Riverhead, P. 
board ; fresh vegetables of our own raising. Three trains daily | 


to and from the city. Terms, $7 and $8, according to location of | 


rooms. 
Send for Particulars. 
B. H. JONES, 


Jamesport, L. I. 








LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD 

IN A PRIVATE COTTAGE ON PECONIC BAY. 
Three minutes’ walk from the beach, and short distance from the 
depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Fresh milk, vegetables, eggs 
and poultry in abundance, from our own farm; plenty of shade. 


Large orchard adjoining the house. Bathing, boating and fishing. 
Terms, $7 and $8. Address 


F. R. FANNING, 
Cutchogue, L, I. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD 
IN PRIVATE COTTAGE AT PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 
Close to the Bay and salt water-bathing; plenty of boating, 
sailing and fishing. Nice large piazzas and plenty of shade. 
Special accommodations for families. Terms, adults, $7; chil- 
dren, $3 to $4. Address, for further particulars, 
JOSEPH HAMMOND, 
Port Jefferson, L. I. 





___ | ticulars address 


| DROSPECT HOUSE, 


LONC ISLAND. 


LUFF POINT HOUSE, 2d Season. 
NORTHPORT, L. I. 

This house, which has been entirely remodelled, is finely sit- 
uated on the shore, on one of the finest bays on Long Island, The 
boating, bathing and fishing privileges are unsurpassed. Good 
drainage ; no malaria ; no mosquitoes. Terms, $10 to $15. Spe- 
cial rates to families for season. Address, for particulars, 

JAMES KIRBY, 
Northport, L. I. 





LD ORCHARD, 

AMITYVILLE, L. I. Mrs. E. Volk takes pleasure in 
announcing that her house is ready to receive boarders, They 
will find good accommodati»n, with home comforts, pleasant,shady 
grounds, situated half a mile from Railroad Station, where stage 
meets all trains. We are near by Great South Bay, famous for 
boating, fishing, bathing and gunning in season. Parents may 
secure board for their children for the season with confidence, as 
we furnish excellent reference. Table supplies meat, vegetables, 
fresh eggs, milk and fruit, also game in season. Terms, from 
$6.00 to $8.00. For further information address 


MRS. E. VOLK, Amityville, L. I. 





CUDDER HOUSE, 
AT HUNTINGTON HARBOR, 
Open for boarders June 1. Large, airy rooms; shore front. Boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing ; stabling for horses. ‘Ierms, $8. Special 
rates for families. 


Address 
E. A. HARDWICK, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I. 





= M HOUSE, 
HUNTINGTON HARBOR, 
Situated on the shore. Boating, bathing and fishing; good ac- 
commodations for horses and wagons ; healthful locality ; no ma- 


| laria; the purest of spring water. ‘lerms reasonable. 


Address or apply to 
O. KISSAM, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I. 





OST HOUSE, 

QUOGUE, L. I. John P. Terry & Son, of Long Island 
roprietors. This well-known house will be 
open for guests June 1st. No pains will be spared to make it 
first-class in every particular; at the same time prices will be 
reasonable. Quogue is widely noted for its fine surf-bathing, hav- 
ing the best facilities for this luxury anywhere to be found on the 
South Side. No bay to cross to get to the ocean, as stages run di- 


| rectly from the house to the beach, but a short walking distance, 


The class of visitors to this popular resort is of the best. For par- 
JOHN P. TERRY & SON, 
Riverhead or Quogue. 





OUNTRY BOARD at a Farm House. 





| Pleasantly located near the Bay. Telegraph offices, railroad 


station, post office, short distance. Facilities for bathing, boating 
and driving. Airy rooms. Plenty of shade. Generous fave. 


ISAAC C. HALSEY & SON, 
Westhampton, 
Long Island. 


At Goop Grovunp, L. I., on SHinnecock Bay, 


High ground. Pure air. New House, with l«rge, comfortable 
rooms, overlooking the Bay, Accommodations for 25 guests. The 


| best of poultry and vegetables. Facilities for boating and sailing 
| unsurpassed. Short distance from Ocean, Free sail daily, Ad- 
| dress, for terms, etc., 


GEO, E. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I 
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PIANNA HOUSE. 
WM. C. CORWIN, Proprietor. 

Situated on Shinnecock Bay, between Quogue and Southampton, 
on the line of L. I. R. R., Montauk Division. Can accommodate 
so boarders. Large, airy rooms, some connecting. Good table, 
spring beds, large piazza, plenty of shade, sail and row-boats, surf 
and still-water bathing, and crabbing. enya will be met at 
depot by carriages from J owes Addre 


. & CORW IN, Good Ground, L. I. 





MEN tab NS 


An old-established house, situated on Shinnecock Bay. 
commodates 40 guests. Extra large, connecting sleeping-rooms. 
Best of beds. ‘lable a specialty. Pure spring water. Plenty of 
rich milk. Surf and still bathing. Free boats. Brooklyn refer- 
ence, C. E. Mensch, M.D.S., 168 Clinton Street, 
Terms, $8.00. 


Ac- 


MRS. ELIZA J. BELLOWS, Proprietor. 


\ELIGHTFUL BOARDING Cottage. 


At Good Ground, L. I.,,on Shinnecock Bay. 
rooms, with every convenience. 
land, overlooking the water. 
own raising. 
patrons, 


Cool, plea-ant 
Accommodates 4o guests. High 
Poultry, vegetables and milk of our 
Boz ating and. sailing. 
Terms, $7.00 to $8.00 per week. Address 
L. D, BELLOWS, 


Good Ground, L. I. 





BAYSIDE HOUSE, 


GOOD GROUND, L. I. 


Situated on Shinnecock Bay. Accommod: ates 30 guests. Surf 
and still salt-water bathing. Free sail to Ocean every day. Large, 
pleasant rooms, overlooking water. Good board. Milk, vege- 


tables and poultry of our own raising. Reasonable terms, for 
which address 


Ss. C. BELLOWS, 


Good Ground, L. I. 





Paar ee SUMMER BO ARD- 
AT A COTTAGE AT SAYVILLE, L. I. 


Good board. 
Fresh vege- 





rooms. Shade. 


Beautifully located. Fine, 7 
enty of pure milk. 


Bathing, boating and fishing. P 
tables. Terms moderate. 

Address 

MRS. JOHN WILSON, 

(Box 156.) 





RIVATE BOARD 
AT SAYVILLE, 
NEAR THE GREAT SOUTH BAY, 


Large, airy rooms.. Accommodates 20 guests. 
tables. Bathing-houses free. 
to $8.00 per week. 


Plenty of vege- 
Fishing and boating. 
Address, or call for particulars, 


ALFRED C. HAWKINS, 
; Handsome Avenue, Sayville, L. I. 


‘Terms, $7.00 


Brooklyn. | 


Will endeavor to please our | 


Sayville, L. I. 


. 
OSTER HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. I. 

Every convenience offered for boating, bathing, fishing and 
irvine, Special attention paid to ravellers, Bos ard by the day 
or wee ** The Delavan,” annex to F oster House, accommodates 
30 guests. Beautifully located in full view of Great South Bay. 
All modern improvements. Rates, $10.00 to $15.00 at Delavan ; 
$8.00 to $10.00 at Foster House. Address, for particulars, 


A. D. FOSTER, Sayville, L. I. 





'T2UREKA HOUSE, 
as MAIN STREET, BAYPORT, L. I. 
Near Great South Bay. Large, 


Good board. All the conveniences for the com- 
Bath house, boating, fishing, good bathing, etc. 


Accommodates 25 guests. 
pleasant rooms, 
fort of guests. 

Address 

MRS. ISAAC S. SNEDICOR, Jr., 
Bayport, Suffolk County, L. I. 





DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT 
| AT EAST MORICHES, 
| ADJOINING THE BAY. 
Accommodates 50 guests. Special attention paid to board. 
Large, cool rooms. Bathing in surf and still water. Boating and 
fishing. Vegetables and fruit raised on the place. Terms, 38. ols) 
| per week, Address 


D. WELLS HOWELL, 
East Moriches, L. I. 





ROSPECT HOUSE, 
PATCH: GUE, L. I. 

Good boarding at a healthy resort on Ocean Avenue, close to 
the Bay. Accommodates 35 guests. Lawn and shade trees, 
Rooms, which are large and airy, overlook the water. Fresh veg- 
| etables and fruit. The best of table board. 


For terms call or write to 


OLIVER WICKS, 
Patchogue, L. I. 


RIVATE COUNTRY BOARD 
AT SAYVILLE, L. I., 
NEAR THE GREAT SOUTH BAY, 
At private cottage, accommodating 35 guests. Cool rooms. Plenty 
of shade. Fruit and fresh vegetables. Easy access to city by 
L. 1. R. R. Boating, bathing and fishing on Bay. Terms, $7.00 
to $8.00 per week. Address 
WILI.IAM G. ROGERS, 


Sayville, L. I. 














PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Penataquit Hall and Cottages, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 


: Opens early in June, under the popular 
ka e as 
: 7 management of its former proprietor, 


A JOHN M. ROGERS. 








. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To meet the constant demand, we have had reprinted the back numbers of 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 


containing the following notable contributions : 


MRS. BEECHER’S ARTICLES: 


“Gossiping Women;”’ “Early Marriages and Long Engagements ;” ‘‘Cooking;” “Training 
Children ;” “ Closing House for the Summer ;" ‘‘ Neatness inthe Home :” “‘ The Kitchen ;” ‘‘ Coffee 
Talk ;” “ Building a Home ;” ‘“ Sea-Sickness ;”’ ‘‘Where is Woman’s True Position?” ‘‘ The 
Modern Woman and Dress;” ‘‘Church Fairs,” and many other highly interesting and practical 
‘talks ” by the wife of the Plymouth pastor. 


BIRTHDAY TESTIMONIAL TO DR. TALMAGE (January issue, 1885) : 


Letters of Congratulation to Dr. Talmage on his §3d birthday from Mr. Beecher, Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Edmund Yates, Paul Hamilton Hayne,Gen. Haacock, John G. Whittier, Lyman Abbot, John B. 
Gough, Dr. Dio Lewis, Gen. Sherman, Hon. S. S. Cox, Rev. C. II. Spurgeon, Ira D. Sankey, P. T. 
Barnum, E. P. Roe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Emma Abbott, Rev. Ray Palmer, John Esten Cooke, 
Hon. Thos. A. Hendricks, Gen. O. O. Howard, Martin F. Tupper, Schuyler Colfax, Rev. Dr. Prime, 
Ex-Secretary Frelinghuysen, Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. Dr. Hepworth, Ex-Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, John P. Si. John, Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Gen. Longstreet, Frederick Douglass, and many 
other distinguished personages. 


TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, OF ENGLAND. (Poem.) By Joun G, 


WHITTIER. 
IRREPRESSIBLE MUSIC. By Rev. Dr. Tatmace, 
HAS AMERICA NEED OF A WESTMINSTER ABBEY ? 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, William A. Hammond, M.D., Julian Hawthorne, Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, Admiral David D. Porter, Francis Parkman, Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Rev. E. P. Roe, Joaquin Miller, Pres’t Chas. W. Eliot, Rev. J. P. Newman, Rev. Jas. Freeman 
Clarke, Gen’! W. T. Sherman, Hon. John Sherman, Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, David Dudley Field, Frederick Douglass. 7 

IS BOSTON LOSING ITS LITERARY PRESTIGE ? 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Donald G. Mitchell, Julian Hawthorne, Geo. H. Boker, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge, George Parsons Lathrop, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. C. A. Bartol and Gen’! J. Meredith Read. 


LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS: Liste Lester. 


I. Edwin Booth. II. Clara Morris-Harriot. III. Joseph Jefferson. IV. Mary Anderson. V. 
John M’Cullough. VI. Lawrence Barrett. VII. Fanny Davenport. 


VICTOR HUGO. (Poem.) By Martin F. Tupper. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. By Martin F. Tupper. 
SHOULD AMERICA HAVE A WESTMINSTER ABBEY? By Canon 


FARRAR. 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO GENERAL GRANT. By Hon. Atonzo 
B. CornELL. 


WHEN SHALL OUR YOUNG WOMEN MARRY ? 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Lucy Larcom, Louisa M. Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis, Lucy Stone, 
Helen Campbell, Julia C. R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, Eunice White Beecher, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Harriet Prescott Spofford and Frances E. Willard. 


MY OLD CORRESPONDENCE. By Joun G. Wuirtier. 
NATIONAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION. By Hon. R. B. Hayes, 





*.* The number containing any one of the above contributions will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 7 Murray St., New York. 
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The Southern Bivouac. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 


Louisvitte, xy. Socialism and Christianity. 


| By A, J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY: | 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘ . ‘ | “If this spring gives America a more timely or useful book I 
I. Among the Hills of Allen. Daniel E. O’Sullivan, | shall be surprised."—Prof, M. B. Riddle, of the Hartford Theo~ 
Illustrated by Walter MacLean. II. War Prisons | /s##/ Seminary. BLS 


and War Poetry. James W.A. Wright. III. The| Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Gates of Dawn, H.C-Wrigh’ Mustrated. WV. BAKER & TAYLOR, Publishers, 


The Virginia Cavaliers. ° 
trated. V. The Battle of Arkansas Post. W. J. No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 


| 
Oliphant. VI. City Building in the South. Wil] | 

ss : : ae BOOKS, CARDS AND BOOKLETS. 
Wallace Harney. Conclusion. VII. A Memory : | BIRTH DAY Shisteiakeitihian: ite: galithdliai 
May, 1864. Maurice Thompson. A Poem for 








Decoration Day. VIII. The War in Missouri. Church and Gospel Hymns for every Sect. 
Richard H. Musser. With a Map. 1X. General | Sunday-School Helps of all kinds. 
Turner Ashby. A. E. Richards. With portrait. | = 
X. The Resolutions of 1798 and 1799. R. T. Dur- BIBLES Revi opaeere! oF POCKET, ’ 

k evised or Usual Edition for Teachers. 
rett. Portrait of John Breckinridge. XI. Editor’s 
Table. XII. Salmagundi. | Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, and any Book 

Single Number, 20 cents. One Year, $2.00. | tovesder at Publishers’ Price. 


Six months, $1.00. | Tr Bo VENTRES, 


, | CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSELLER, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 62 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HEADS AND FACES: 


HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 





Wwe a Very FEW ARE THEY who understand the Sicns oF CHARACTER as shown in the 
4s > as Y Heap and Faces, yet the large majority will claim to be possessed of that knowledge 
LY 2 BECAUSE the importance of the subject is coming to be recognized by all classes and 
fle ; the interest in it is steadily increasing. In fact, it is becoming unfashionable not to 


be, to some degree, versed in PHRENOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE, In this New Work 
the authors—Prof. Nelson Sizer, phrenological examiner at the rooms of Fowler & 
Wells Co., and Dr. H. S. Drayton, editor of the Phrenological Journal—have con- 
sidered it from a practical standpoint, and with a view to the present INQUISITIVE 
state of the public mind, have so SIMPLIFIED, ANALYZED and CLASSIFIED PHRENOLOGY 
and her sister science, PHysioGNomy, that ‘‘ he who runs may read’ and compre- 
hend. More than ever before will parents realize, after the perusal of HEADS AND 
Faces, the importance of PHRENOLOGICAL advice in regard to their children ; by such 
advice they will be enabled to curb bad and develop good inclinations, as well as to 
select the best line of study and employment. No better method of reformation, 
which will affect future generations, can be suggested than that embodied in the 
truths of PHRENOLOGY at affecting conjugal and parental harmony and success in life, 





Heaps AnD Faces is the most comprehensive work ever published at sucha low 
price. Contains as much as most books at four times its cost: 200 pp., 200 portraits. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for 4o cents. Heavy paper edition, bound in extra cloth, only 
$1.00. AGENTS WANTED, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, ‘Penococists, 163 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Sent Free—A sample copy of the Phrenological Journal (a year, $2.00) and a list of books on Phrenological Physi- 
ognomy, Hygiene, Mesmerism, etc, 
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Mr. George J. Swayne’s Monthly Literary Bulletin. 


JUNE, 1886. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NOVELS. 
In a new uniform library edition, with tasteful cover. 
extra cloth. 
THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 
I. THAT LASS O’LOWRIE’S. 
lI. A FAIR BARBARIAN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND HIS 


By Mrs. Oliphant, author ae - The’ Ww ‘izard’s Son,” etc. ramo. 
This is the beautiful novel recently completed in the Atlantic | 
Monthly. 


UPLAND AND MEADOW. 
A Poztquissing’s Chronicle. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 12mo, 


ornamental cloth. 


12mo, | A Satchel Guide. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 

For the Vacation Tourists in Europe. Editien 
for 1886, revised with additions. A compact Itinerary of the 
British isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
ae” France, Austria and’ Italy. With maps, street 


ans, 
ENGLAND. WITHOUT AND aaa 
| EMERSON’S ENGLISH TRAIT 
HAWTHORNE’S hor NOTEBOOKS. 
| HAWTHORNE’S OUR HOME. 
HAWTHORNE’S FRENCH. AND ITALIAN NOTEBOOKS. 
WARNER’S SAUNTERINGS. 


| HOPPIN’S OLD ENGLAND. 


| on his way to the front. 


There is that charm of freshness, that power of interesting us | 
as much as the writer was himself interested, that frank inquisi- | 


tiveness which make the book attractive from beginning to end, 
which make us read every Pages and make it, by our keeping it as 
a book of reference, memorab 


REPRESENTATIVE | JOBMS OF LIVING 


American and English. By ysl L. Gilder. 
gilt top. 

The poems in this volume were selected by the poets them- 
selves, and are regarded by them as the most representative 
Specimens of their work. That this will be regarded as the 
standard volume of selections from the poets represented goes 
without saying, and that the selections made will in many in- 
stances be a surprise is equally true. 


HUGH CONWAYS POSTHUMOUS NOVEL, 
LIVING OR DEAD 
In cloth and paper editions. Considered by many to be the equal 
of * Called Back” and ** Dark Days. 


4 NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF POETICAL 
VORKS IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 
LUCILE. 


By Owen Meredith. One of the most beautiful editions in exist- 
ence, from entirely new type, on fine laid paper. Uniform with 
the other volumes in this noted series. 


THE GLADSTONE PARLIAMENT, 
1880-1885. 
Being the Second Volume of “ y Diary of Two Parliaments.” 
By Henry W. Lucy. Demy octavo. 
The first volume of this work, embracing the Disraeli Parlia- 
ment, 1874-1880, was published last year, and a second edition 
was almost immediately called for. 


MR. BUNNER’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE MIDGE. 
By H.C, Bunner, Editor of Puck and author of ‘Airs from 

Arcady,”’ etc. 

The French quarter of New York City, with its odd characters 
and its Bohemianism, which Mr. Bunner pictures with such 
cleverness, offers a particularly effective background to his very 
charming love-story, told with the skill which the author had so 
often shown in his shorter tales. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIV- 
ERED IN AMERICA. 
Large 12mo, with portrait. 


1 vol., octavo, 
| 


| UA Social Study. 


THE WRECKERS. 
Fourth edition now ready. 12mo, cloth. 

* The immediate success of ‘ The Wreckers,’ by Geo orge Thomas 
| Dowling, does not surprise me, for I have watched him all along 
Now he puts into the press a book brill- 
iant, life-like, pe ar timely and useful. It is certain that, as as 
an author, he will fully equal his great power as a preacher.” 


| T. De Witr TaLtmaGeE. 


| By Helen Jackson. 


| 


GLIMPSES OF THREE COASTS. 
These ere “ Bits of Travel’? in California 
and Oregon, Scotland and England, and Norway, Denmark and 
Germany, partly new and partly reprinted from the 4 tlantic 
Monthly and the Century Aagaz ine. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Ramona” and ** A Century of Dishonor.”’ 
SECOND VOLUME NOW READY OF 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


From the days of David Garrick to the present time. Edited by 
Brander Matthews and eee ea Hutton. 12mo, extra cloth, 


NOW READY: 


/VOL. I. GARRICK AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
| VOL. ti KEMBLE AND rye ee 


IN 
| VOL. Ill. KEAN, BOOTH, ETC. 


This handsome volume contains Fourteen Sermons—Four Ad- | 


dresses—the Lecture on Dante—and Farewell Thoughts of 
America, delivered by Canon Farrar during his American visit. 


Ese: 


TC. 
VOL. IV. MACREA DY, FORREST, oS Cc. ETC, 
VOL. V. tg ho AND ACTRESSES OF THE PRESENT 


THE KING’S TREASURE HOUSE. 
A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By Wilhelm Walloth, In 1 vol. 
In cloth and paper editions. 
A powerful historical romance, of unusual merit and strength. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Being Plain Talks on Economics, especially for Use in Business, 
in Schools, and in Women’s Reading Classes, By R. R. Bow- 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
By Wituiam H. RuIperne. 


II. 


The shilling cabs of England are not an in- 
adequate substitute for the system of baggage 
delivery, and with an enlarged experience the 
American recognizes that there are many other 
things which, if different from what he has 
been used to, are not inferior. The accom- 
modations for passengers on nearly all Ameri- 
can lines have a uniformity which is lacking in 
England. In the United States the trains 
going short distances are made up of three or 
more cars, each exactly alike, and the trains 
going long distances are all provided with 
sleeping and drawing-room cars, Even in the 
wilder parts of the country all-night trains have 
a sleeping-car attached. One method of 
checking the baggage prevails, one form of 
ticket is issued, and whether he is in Maine or 
in California, in the South or in the North, 
the passenger is governed by one set of regula- 
tions. Almost the only difference between 
one line and another is in speed and in the use 
of hotel and dining cars, some lines providing 
them, and others not. 

In England the reverse is the case. The 
character of the accommodations varies more 
or less on every line. On some lines there are 
first, second, and third-class carriages in all 
trains ; on others there are no third-class car- 
riages in the fast trains ; on others there are no 
second-class carriages in any trains—only first 
and third ; and the third-class carriages of one 
line are often better than the second-class of 


another. Again, a few lines have adopted the 
Pullman sleeper for their night trains and the 
Pullman drawing-room car for their day ex- 
presses ; others have invented a sleeper of their 
own for.the night and a saloon-car for their 
day trains, as an offset to the Pullmans of their 
competitors, 

But neither of these features are common. 
Most English trains consist of the three classes 
of carriages—first, second, and third—each 
carriage divided into compartments, such as I 
have described. In some carriages all the 
compartments belong to one class ; in others, 
called ‘‘ composites,’’ one compartment is 
first-class, another second, and another third. 
The difference between a first-class compart- 
ment and a second or third-class compartment 
is principally in the furniture and embellish- 
ments, There is about the same number of 
cubic feet in both. A first-class is softly 
cushioned and carpeted, and its full comple- 
ment of passengers is six. A second-class 
compartment is also cushioned, but the 
cushions are not so yielding norso handsomely 
covered as in the first class ; and though its 
size is exactly the same as that of the latter, 
not six, but twelve passengers are expected to 
be comfortable in it. There is no velvet pile 
carpet on the floor, only a coarse hemp mat. 
The cushions of the third-class compartment 
are false to their name, a mockery compared 
with the others. They are stuffed with a hard 








98 
substance and covered with unpleasantly 
‘colored rep. Any sort of a cushion is a 
luxury, which has only recently been conceded 
to third-class passengers. The space provided 
for six first-class and twelve second-class is 
used for just as many third-class passengers as 
can be squeezed into it, and the courtesy of 
the servants, as well as the space, is invidiously 
apportioned. The occupants of the softest 
cushions are treated with the softest manners 
—the occupants of the hardest with an appro- 
priate asperity. ‘‘ Tickets, gentlemen, if you 
please,’’ is the form in which first-class pas- 
sengers are addressed ; this becomes, in the 
case of the second-class passengers, ‘‘ Tickets, 
please ;’’ and when the collector puts his head 
into the third-class compartment his manner is 
shorn of all civility, and he brusquely cries, 
‘* Tickets ! ! !’’ 

The vexatious faults of the English carriages 
can only be fully realized in night and winter 
and midsummer travel. When the weather is 
mild, and in the day-time, they are fairly com- 
fortable. But in winter they are terribly cold ; 
and though the passenger is wrapped up in the 
wooliest and furriest of rugs he nearly perishes. 
The only warmth applied to them is in hot- 
water cans, which are placed on the floor, and 
these soon become useless. The arms of the 
seats fold up, so that if the passenger is alone 
he can stretch himself at full length along the 
cushions. This is the only provision usually 
made for sleep in the night trains ; there are 
no lavatory accommodations ; there is nothing 
in addition to the ordinary furniture of the car. 
The discomfort is great even when the pas- 
senger succeeds in keeping himself warm ; but 
in the depth of winter this is impossible, and 
if he could sleep otherwise the cold prevents 
him. ‘The rigors of an all-night journey on 
an English railway in midwinter leave a last- 
ing terror in the minds of those who experi- 
ence them. Midsummer hasan inconvenience 
of its own. The stoppages are too brief to 
allow him to alight for any refreshments, and 
as he is rapidly carried over stage after stage 
he is nearly suffocated by the heat and dust, 
without being able to get a glass of water to 

In American trains there 





allay his sufferings. 
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is a filter of ice-water at the end of eVery car, 
and sometimes a boy to serve it; the car is 
warmed in every part by stoves and steam-pipes 
during the winter, and in summer the lofty 
roof, the ventilators, and dust-protectors keep 
it cool and clean. 

The contrast in the matter of fares is also 
favorable to the United States. The English 
railways are authorized to charge 3d. per mile, 
first-class, 2d., second-class, and 3 halfpence, 
third class ; but they do not exact the full 
legal rates, as lower fares pay them better. The 
first-class fares generally are a fraction more 
than 2d. (4 cents) a mile ; the second-class, 
3 halfpence (3 cents), and the third-class, 
1d. (2 cents) a mile. On the principal rail- 
ways north of London third class passengers 
are carried by. ali trains, except two or three 
limited expresses, at 1d. a mile. But on the 
Great Western and the railways south of Lon- 
don six different fares are charged—first and 
second express ; first, second, and third ordi- 
nary, and parliamentary, the latter only ad- 
mitting the ticket holder to the slowest trains, 
Though the third-class passengers are more 
profitable than any others, they are treated 
very illiberally on many lines. Formerly they 
were carried in uncovered carriages and only 
in cattle and freight trains. The Great 
Western especially ill-used them. Leaving 
Paddington (London) at half-past four in a 
roofless box, fully exposed to wind and 
weather, the third-class passenger was nine 
hours and a half in getting to Bristol, a distance 
of 118} miles ; and if he wished to proceed be- 
yond that point he was detained four or five 
hours there before he could do so. The third- 
class carriages are covered now ; on some lines 
they are sparingly cushioned and are attached 
to the fastest trains ; but in most cases they are 
only improved from what they were by the ad- 
dition of a roof ; they are smail, unventilated, 
and dismally. lighted. A notable reform was 
begun in 1872 by the Midland Company, 
which in that year abolished second-class car- 
riages, and limited its trains to first and third- 
class—carriages of the latter denomination 
being attached to all trains. 
remarkable. In 1853 the number of passen- 
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gers of all classes conveyed in English railways 
was 58,514,434, the receipts being £5,888, - 
600, or $29,443,000. In 1880 the numbers 
were 540,669,175 passengers and £20, 341,- 
096, or $101,705,480, in receipts. In 1850 
there were nearly as many third-class passen- 
gers as first and second-class together, and in 
1880 the number of third-class passengers was 
five times as great as those of all the first class 
and second-class passengers combined. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the third- 
class passengers belong to the laboring classes. 
On the lines which exclude them from the fast 
trains and overcrowd them in uncushioned 
cribs, formed of a roof, a floor, four sides, and 
two benches, those who can afford it travel 
second-class ; but when, as in the case of the 
Midland and North Western, the management 
is generous, and shows some disposition to 
recognize them as human beings, the third- 
class passengers include a large proportion of 
well-dressed and fairly prosperous people. 
The third being the cheapest class, it, of 
course, receives the roughest and poorest pas- 
sengers ; but the guards and other servants of 
the companies are discriminating, and usually 
succeed in keeping any objectionable persons 
apart from those who are respectable. You 
can never be sure of your company, however ; 
you may have the companionship of a chimney- 
sweep, an overbearing Lancashiré operative, 
or a slangy little stableman ; and it is wise to 
pay the difference between the third-class and 
the first or second-class fares. 

As is well known, there is generally only 
one class in the United States ; and though as 
much as ten cents per mile is charged by lines 
in the newly-opened regions, the average rate is 
less than the first-class English fares. Thus, 
the distance from New York to Boston is 233 
miles and the fare is $5, or, with the additional 
fee for a parlor or sleeping-car, $6 (24 Eng- 
lish shillings). The minimum price of a first- 
class ticket for a like distance in England 
would be 33s. 4d., and on the Great Western 
and some other lines it would be much more. 
The fare from London to Plymouth, 2462 
miles, is 46s. 6d. ; from London to Bristol, 
1184 miles, 26s. 1d., and from London to 


Exeter, 193 miles, 35s. These are Great 
Western rates. The fares of the Northern 
lines are lower, but not as low as in America. 
Thus, from London to Edinburgh (via Crewe), 
401 miles, they are 57s. 6d., and from Lon- 
don to Aberdeen, 540 miles, 78s. 6d. An ad- 
ditional charge of about 2s., or 50 cents, per 
hundred miles is made for the use of the Pull- 
man or other sleeping-car. The fare, includ- 
ing the cost of the Pullman, is less on Ameri- 
can railways than the first-class fares alone on 
the English, and in some cases it is even less 
than the second-class fares. The distance 
from New York to Chicago is 958 miles (via 
the Erie line), and the usual fare, including a 
Pullman sleeping and drawing-room car 
throughout is $23 (£4 12s. sterling), or a trifle 
less than 2} cents per mile. Two and a quar- 
ter cents are equivalent to an English penny 
and one eighth, and here is an instance in 
which the highest luxury attainable on railways 
costs no more in America than the meanest ac- 
commodations provided by most English lines ! 
It is not exceptional ; the amount quoted is 
that of a ticket which is first-class in every re- 
spect, and which enables the holder to break 
his journey as often as he pleases. Special 
tickets ‘‘ good’’ only for a continuous journey 
between terminus and terminus are cheaper, 
and the mad freaks of competition have made 
them as low as $8. Even the seven days’ 
transcontinental journey from New York to 
San Francisco of 3376 miles, including 1916 
miles of the expensive Pacific railways, costs 
only a little more than 4 cents, or 2d., a mile, 
first-class, and less proportionately when the 
extra fees for a sleeping and drawing-room car 
are added, than a first-class ticket from Pen- 
zance to London. ‘The Americans seem to 
appreciate more keenly than the English the 
soundness of a principle expressed by Mr. 
Gladstone—‘‘ As a rule, the State, or indi- 
vidual, or company thrives the best which 
dives deepest down into the mass of the com- 
munity, and adapts its arrangements to the 
wants of the greatest number.’’ 

Besides the ordinary trains, which, as is 
known, are composed of only one class of cars 
in addition to the Pullmans, there are in the 
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United States special trains for emigrants, 
by which the fare is about one cent and a half, 
or three farthings, per mile ; and though the 
accommodations of these are not what they 
might be and should be, the cars are more 
comfortable than the ordinary third-class Eng- 
lish carriages. 

In the holiday season, however, special 
trains are run on all English railways, by which 
the fares, independent of any competition, are 
extraordinarily low. They include both first 
and third-class, and ply not only to holiday 
resorts, but also between the great cities, 
Wonderful things in the way of travel can be 
done by them. You can go from London to 
Manchester or Liverpool and back, over 400 
miles, for 20s., first-class, or 10s., third-class ; 
from London to Brighton and back, 100 miles, 
for 10s., first-class, or 4s., third-class; and 
from London to Edinburgh and back for 20s., 
third-class. During the summer, and at 
Christmas, it is possible to get to almost any 
part of the United Kingdom for less than one 
centamile. Tourist tickets, available for one, 
two, or three months, and ‘‘ circular’’ tickets 
in the form of coupons are also issued in sum- 
mer, the latter enabling the holder to break his 
journey at several points. The ordinary Eng- 
lish ticket is an oblong piece of stiff pasteboard, 
about an inch in width and an inch and a half 
in length, and is only available-for a continu- 
ous journey. Though the highest price is paid 
for it, it is only good on the day of issue, and 
usually it does not allow the traveller to ‘* lay 
over,’’ as they say in America, at any point. 
The one ticket serves for the complete journey, 
even when the distance embraces several differ- 
ent lines operated by different companies. In 
the United States the ticket, when more than 
one company’s line is travelled over, consists 
of several coupons, each available for a certain 
part of the journey. ‘Thus, a ticket from New 
York to Boston includes three coupons, one 
good from New York to New Haven, another 
from New Haven to Springfield, and another 
from Springfield to Boston, A ticket from New 
York to San Francisco consists of about seven 
different coupons, A passenger can alight at 
any intermediate point, and proceed almost 
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whenever he pleases. ‘This is another feature 
to the credit of the United States in any com- 
parison drawn between the railway systems of 
the two countries. 

In the matter of speed, the English system is 
ahead of the American, ‘The distance from 
Liverpool to London by the shortest route is 
201 miles, and this is accomplished by one 
train in 4 hours and 30 minutes, and by sev- 
eral others in 5 hours. ‘There are 32 express 
trains from London to Liverpool daily, and 30 
from Liverpool to London, the time by nearly 
all of which is within 7 hours. One train on 
the Great Western Railway, the distance by 
which is 229 miles, makes the journey in 
5 hours and 25 minutes. There are more than 
50 express trains each way between Liverpool 
and Manchester daily, one running the dis- 
tance, 35 miles, in 40 minutes, 27 runningit 
in 40 minutes, and several others within one 
hour. Some of the fastest trains are on the 
Great Western line between London and the 
west of England. One of them is known as 
the Flying Zulu, another as the Flying Dutch- 
man. Both of these run from Paddington to 
Swindon, 77} miles, in 1 hour and 27 min- 
utes, and from Paddington to Bristol, 1184 
miles, in 2 hours and 36 minutes. The dis- 
tance from Paddington to Plymouth, 246} 
miles, is made by the Dutchman in 6 hours 
and 15 minttes, and by the Zulu in 6 hours. 
A high rate of speed is also attained by the 
trains between London and Scotland. The 
distance to Edinburgh via the North Western 
is 401 miles, the time being g hours and 50 
minutes ; while by the Great Northern the dis- 
tance is 397 miles, and the fastest time is g 
hours. Some of the trains on the latter route 
run between Peterborough and London, 764 
miles, in 1 hour and 30 minutes. ‘The time 
between London and Holyhead by the Irish 
mail, 260 miles, is 6 hours and 40 minutes, 
and the Pullman car trains from London to 
Brighton accomplish their journey of 50 miles 
in 1 hour and 10 minutes. No trains in the 
world attain a higher speed than the Flying 
Dutchman and the Flying Zulu between Lon- 
don and Swindon, their average speed being 
534 miles an hour. The same trains run 
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from London to Bath, 106} miles, in 2 hours 
and 3 minutes. 

Only a few years ago the speed of the fastest 
American trains was conspicuously below that 
of the English, though the difference is being 
gradually reduced. 

To what extent certain accidents are due to 
speed cannot be definitely stated, but whenever 
they occur through carelessness in England the 
responsible company is heavily mulcted in the 
courts. It is said that the Great Northern 
Railway paid fully $500,000 to passengers for 
personal injuries resulting from one accident 
at Abbott's Ripton. 

** The plaintiff had a windfall, had he not ?” 
the counsel asked a witness in a law case. 
‘“ Ves,’’ the witness answered, ‘‘ he had been 
in a railway accident.”’ 

All trains on the main lines are operated on 
the absolute ‘‘ block’’ system ; and when the 
Queen travels no train is allowed to precede or 
follow hers for twenty minutes, every shunting 
point and lever being adjusted by hand in the 
mean time. On some lines the block system 
is supplemented by a new combined electric 
and mechanical arrangement of signals. 

The. forbearance shown by the servants in 
any dispute between them and a passenger 
could be imitated with benefit in the United 
States, where any opposition to the ruling of 
the officials is too often resented with bullying 
impatience. Unless there is an obvious at- 
tempt at imposture, the passenger in Great 
Britain receives the benefit of any doubt there 
may be as to the side on which the responsi- 
bility for a mistake rests, and instead of being 
peremptorily assumed to be in error, and 
handed over like a deep-dyed malefactor to an 
exultant constable, he is simply requested to 
give his name and address, so that he may be 
found by the law officers of the company if 
they decide to prosecute him. A case in point 
is that which occurred to a friend of the writer 
in London who wished to reach Edgeware 
Road (Brondesbury) from Sloane Square by 
the underground railway. There .are two 


stations at Edgeware Road, one at Chapel 


Street and the other at Brondesbury, two miles 
farther north ; and though the trains for both 


start from the same platform at Sloane Square, 
those going to Brondesbury are operated by 
one company, and those going to Chapel 
Street by another, Being a stranger to the 
journey, and having been misinformed, my 
friend arrived at Edgeware Road (Chapel 
Street) instead of at Brondesbury, to which 
station the ticket that had been issued to him 
was alone available, and a second fare was de- 
manded from him, which he refused to pay, as 
he claimed that the mistake was due to the 
officials at Sloane Square. The collector 
civilly asked for his name and address, and 
allowed him to depart when he had given 
them. A week later he received a letter from 
the head officer of the company, stating that he 
had travelled over a part of the line with a 
ticket unavailable on it, and requesting him to 
send the fare, which amounted toa very few 
pence. Any inattention to this note would 
have been followed by a police court sum- 
mons ; but my friend was not disposed to treat 
it with inattention ; he recapitulated the cir- 
cumstances in a Jetter with which he inclosed 
the fare, adding that he did so simply because 
he had not time to céntest the matter in a law 
court. As the sum in dispute was only about 
5d., and the company had already spent 2d. 
for postage and stationery in recovering it, he 
did not expect to hear anything more about it ; 
but he received a very polite note, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the money, and informing 
him that if he had any complaint to make 
against the officials at Sloane Square it should 
be addressed to the company responsible for 
the management of that station. Taking into 
account the time occupied in the correspond- 
ence, as well as the stationery and postage, the 
company was probably out of pocket ; but it 
gained its pointand his respect. Such courtesy 
is common in England, and outrages like that 
so impressively described by Mr. Coleman in 
his ‘‘ Fight of a Man with a Railroad ’’ are un- 
known there; neither public sentiment nor 
courts of justice would allow them. 

Another thing in which the English railways 
surpass the American is the stations. The 
Grand Central Depot in New York is as fine 
as any of the stations in English cities, and 
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Bryn Mawr on the Pennsylvania line is as 
pretty as any country station ; but these are 
exceptional in the United States. In England 
nearly every village has a comfortable and pict- 
uresque little station, with ample shelter and a 
tiled and gravelled platform ; it is set in a 
garden which the station-master and his wife 
spend much loving care upon ; even the name 
of the place is often printed in flowers. Be- 
tween the stations there are few untidy fences. 
The line runs between steep embankments, 
green from top to bottom, or between dense 
hedges of hawthorn or laurel, which prevent 
trespassing. In entering or passing through 
cities it is either tunnelled or carried above the 
surface by viaducts ; it is never in the public 
streets, as in the United States. The stations 
in cities and large towns are magnificent build- 
ings, provided with refreshment rooms, “‘ left 
luggage’ offices, inquiry offices, bookstalls, 
and lavatories. A charge of 2d. is made for 
the use of the latter, including clean towels, 
soap, hot water, and the services of an attend- 
ant. 
vided with luncheon baskets, like those used 
on the Washington Limited Express. Each 
basket contains a napkin, knife and fork, 
plate, glass, condiments, a portion of cold 
meat or poultry, bread and butter, and a bottle 
of claret, ale, or stout. The basket and its 
furniture are delivered to one of the attendants 
at the end of the route, and the charge made 
for the luncheon is 3s., or 75 cents. 


Passengers going long distances are pro- 


Except in the accommodations at the sta- 
tions, there is little uniformity of plan among 
the English railways, and you may find some- 
thing on one line which was never heard of on 
another. ‘Two or three companies have intro- 
duced an invalid railway carriage, fitted with a 
full-length sofa couch, which can be elevated 
from the level to any degree of incline. An- 
other innovation is a more elaborate carriage, 
in which an invalid can be carried from a bed 
in Penzance to a bed in Inverness without 
being - disturbed. The carriage is sent to 
where he 1s lying, and when he has been put 
into it, it is driven to the station, and there 


placed upon an ordinary truck. It contains 


nearly all the furniture that would be required 
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in a sick-room, and also has a bed for the 
nurse. 

Some of the lines provide coupés. A coupé 
is a compartment half the usual width at the 
end of the carriage, and instead of seats there 
is a narrow table and a large window looking 
out on the dead space of the end of the next 
carriage. Here you can be absolutely secluded, 
without having even the passing view of the 
country to draw you out of your profound in- 
trospection ; or if your aim is not introspec- 
tion, but communion under exclusive con- 
ditions, there is no better opportunity than the 
coupé affords, It is a boon to couples on 
their wedding journey. They can shut them- 
selves in, and find Paradise in their isolation 
and heavenly skies in the blank space presented 
by the next carriage. _I]]-fate sometimes brings 
coupé to coupé, however, and, as was pictured 
by Du Maurier in a recent ‘‘ Punch,’’ Edwin, 
who has taken a coupé to be alone with 
Angelina, finds that the end of the next car- 
riage forms a coupé also, in which Sylvester 
and Emmeline are stiffly seated, sharing his 
mortification at the mutual defeat of purpose. 

On some trains, also, there are saloon car- 
riages, with couches around the sides, tables, 
The North Western Com- 
pany has introduced a carriage of an original 


and retiring-rooms. 


pattern, in which a first-class compartment is 
provided with three beds and toilet conven- 
iences. When a family or a party of friends 
monopolize the whole compartment it is 
The 
long-cherished idea that it is preposterous to 
expect to be comfortable in travelling is grad- 
ually being reversed in the minds of the Eng- 


equivalent toa Pullman drawing room. 


lish officials ; but where there is no competition 
to urge improvements they adhere to the old- 
fashioned and insufficient accommodations, 
Competition has led to the establishment of a 
service of private buses, which accommodate 
six persons and a large quantity of luggage, 
and can be hired at any of the London termini 
for one shilling per mile. ‘To it is also due the 
introduction of sleeping-cars and parlor-cars, 


and it will eventually supply a motive for the 


adoption of some system of checking baggage, 
the absence of which is now a disgrace to Eng- 
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lish railways. The tendency of all the changes 
is to resemble the United States. The Pull- 
man cars are increasing in popularity, and an 
experiment is being made on one line with the 
American hotel cars. The Westinghouse 
brake isin common use. There isa general 
disposition to demand the substitution of 
saloon for the compartment cars, and to sacri- 
fice the insular privacy of the latter in favor of 
the greater security of the former. 

The future may not completely unify the 
characteristics of English and American rail- 
ways, but the former are constantly growing 


more like the latter. The patriotic pilgrim is 
flattered as he discovers one thing after another 
which has been derived from his own inventive 
country ; and speaking of him I may say, in 
concluding this article, that it has been impos- 
sible to treat the subject exhaustively in a lim- 
ited space ; I have only touched discursively 
upon some salient points of contrast, as the 
American might have done had he again met 
the friendly Englishman and engaged him in 
an after-dinner chat in the lazy atmosphere, of 
a club. 


WOODCRAFT. 


« By Epirn M. Tuomas. 


He makes his way, with speed and ease, 
Through woods that show the noonday star ; 
The moss-grown trunks of oldest trees 

‘ His lettered guide-boards are. 


The tameless bee he follows home ; 

He marks in air the path it beats, 

The hollow oak that holds the comb, 
With all its trickling sweets. 


The gnarly vine no vintner binds, 

To him swings down its purple hoard ; 

The shade-embosomed spring he finds, 
His drinking cup a gourd. 


Lacks he a roof ?—the withe he bends, 
The bough he pleaches overhead ; 
A couch ?—the fallen leafage lends 

A soft and fragrant bed. 


Lacks he a fire >—the kindling spark 

He bids the chaféd wood reveal ; 

Lacks he a boat ?—of birchen bark 
He frames a lightsome keel. 


And that he may not savage be, 
He carves a flute whose yearning tones, 
Upon a summer eve set free, 

Wake love in clods and stones. 











THE DECOLLETE TOILET. 


By Jane Exuis Joy. 


Fashions do not spring up spontaneously, 
but, like the people who adopt or reject them, 
have their pedigrees and their relations. The 
discussion which the fashionable evening gown 
is ‘at present evoking can therefore hardly be 
considered as closed without a chapter on its 
evolution. Those who condemn the low cut 
bodice on other than ascetic and sanitary 
grounds easily trace it to the semi-civilized 
custom of exhibiting the scantily-clad female 
slave to her purchaser ; but this is not as far 
back in civilization as well-authenticated gene- 
alogy leads, nor is the history of woman’s sub- 
jection a broad enough line upon which to 
reach the remote ancestor. 

In his essay on ‘‘ Evolution of Ceremonial 
Government,’’ Herbert Spencer shows how 
from the demanding of the conquered man of 
his possessions, the. yielding up of clothing first 
became a token of political submission in the 
savage ; and how from this meaning there de- 
veloped a voluntary offering of it in a rever- 
ential or even a religious spirit, as when Moses 
bared his feet in the presence of the burning 
bush. Later the act is seen modified into acts 
of compliment and obeisance. Among some 
half-civilized races a man divests himself of his 
girdle and presents it to his friend, who in turn 
makes a similar bestowment. The Fiji Island 
chief of to-day who removes his clothing— 
which consists mainly of a very long train 
fastened on at the waist—when he wishes to 
pay especial honors to a visitor, is cited by« 
Mr. Spencer, and also the inhabitants of the 
Gold Coast, of whom Cruikshank writes : 

‘*They salute Europeans and sometimes 
each other by slightly removing their robe 
from their left shoulder with the right hand, 
gracefully bowing at the same time. When 


they wish to be very respectful they uncover 
the shoulder altogether and support the robe 
under the arm, the whole of the person from 
the breast upward being left exposed.’’ 


Asa token of their inferior position, women's 
obeisances to men were still more exaggerated 
than those of men to men. ‘*‘ Women may 
only come unclothed into the presence of the 
Sultan of Melli, and even the Sultan’s own 
daughters must conform to the custom,’’ writes 
Mr. Tylor, quoting from ‘‘ Ibn Batula’s Jour- 
ney into the Soudan in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.’’ And from these examples and others of 
similar import, Mr. Spencer traces the familiar 
masculine salutation of lifting the hat, with 
the yet more abridged form of touching the 
hat-brim as a suggestion of uncovering. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the uncover- 
ing of more or less of the person with cere- 
monial intent is the expression of a universal 
sentiment, that it is characteristic of race and 
not of sex. ‘The lifted hat is a degree further 
removed from the bared shoulders, but it must 
own the same parentage, whether one thinks 
of the brown bust of a Tahitian or Polynesian, 
or the dazzling white one of a modern belle. 

That the ceremonial race instinct is respon- 
sible for both these usages to-day is substan- 
tiated by the very facts which show these usages 
to be related. The man of independent 
thought and habit is less scrupuleus than the 
ultra-conservative in the matter of bowing, not 
unfrequently a nod or rapidly spoken ‘* How 
are you?’’ answering with him for the more 
courteous uncovering ; while it is from the 
ranks of independent women—women whose 
aims are directed at conservatism—that we 
hear some of the most vigorous protests against 
uncovered neck and arms. Another instance 
is at hand in fhe Quakers. Who holds the 
low-cut bodice and all its gay associations in 
greater disesteem than she who is called simply 
by her Christian name, and to whom no 
brother Friend raises his hat in salutation? 
Whatever else the décolleté gown may be, it 
is pre-eminently and distinctively a ceremonial 
garment. Its natural belonging is the court- 
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train, its associations artificial light, costly 
gems, and bowing gentlemen. Assuming 
that its present meaning was established in the 
reign of Francis I., of France, who may be 
said to have formed a court in the true sense 
of the word, its popularity as an evening dress 
will be seen to have flourished and declined in 
the ratio in which ceremonious observances in 
general have flourished and declined ever since. 
With gentlemen’s wigs it was tabooed, or at 
least had a weak life under the rule of the 
Commonwealth in Great Britain ; but reap- 
pearing at the restoration of royalty, it has held 
its own asa court dress ever since. Indeed, 
such is its present importance, from its being 
one of the conditions of a woman's admission 
to the Queen’s drawing-room, that it might be 
said to be to English society what the Book of 
Common Prayer is to the Established Church. 

The same has been its history here, modi- 
fied only by changed American conditions. 
The ceremonial dress at the time of the Revo- 
lution, it declined with decline of gentle- 
men's knee-breeches, long hair, and elabo- 
rated courtesies ; and it is noteworthy that, 
after periods of advance and decline with rele- 
gations to children, the present impetus has 
been acquired with a general tendency toward 
more luxurious habits and more social cere- 
mony. 

It is natural to feel some curiosity as to why 
the race method of showing respect differ- 
entiated at the shoulder line, so to speak, into 
two forms—one for each sex ; otherwise, why 
has the observance, modified so materially in 
the instance of men, been retained by feminine 
fashions in comparatively original purity ? 

For the answer let us turn to that most aris- 
tocratic article of woman's attire—the veil. 
The history of the veil !—what a book it would 
be if it could be written !—almost the history 
of woman and of man! But the primitive 
veil, be it remembered, was a mantle as well 
as a veil, and in mild climates it afforded the 
only covering for the upper part of the body. 
Consequently there would grow up through 
constant association of head and shoulders a 
notion of their coalescence and identical sig- 
nificance, if, indeed, some form of this notion 


did not suggest the covering. Priority, how- 
ever, in this respect is not material. It is 
enough to know that early usages, especially 
among Oriental peoples, justify the conclusion 
that the feminine bust was regarded as a unit, 
and that the covering of the face was deemed 
not less essential to decency than the covering 
of the shoulders. 

But the veil itself was not more flexible than 
the meanings that were destined to be given it. 
In certain of the ancient religions—probably 
those derived from sun-worship—the priest 
when officiating wore a face-covering, in token 
of his unworthiness. This meaning for the 
veil, as Christianity advanced upon paganism, 
was found by the new teachers admirably 
suited to illustrate woman’s responsibility for 
original sin, and it gradually supplanted the 
primitive and entirely opposite meaning—that 
the veil was a mark of dignity. As a result 
the veil became less and less popular, especially 
among women of the advanced classes who 
aspired to be helps in the church, and it seems 
to have required something akin to compulsion 
on the part of the clergy to keep the garment 
from falling into disuse. 

In the survival of the veil, however, there 
was more than the survival of the veil. A very 
important remnant of the original meaning was 
alive within its folds, and with it was passing 
down from century to century. Pausing in 
the latter part of the Carlovingian period—say 
the tenth century—and again taking note of the 
veil, we find that in France it has become 
transparent. But this is not all; not only 
does a fair face gleam under it, but neck, 
bosom, and arms! Who can deny logic to 
woman’s acts ! 

During the fourteenth century, according to 
M. Augustin Challamel’s ‘‘ History of Fash- 
ion,’’ the women of France left off veils on 
occasions, and adopted ‘‘ a very elaborate and 
fantastic coif.’’ This is described asa ‘‘ high, 
heart-shaped head-gear, with two wide wings 
fastened to the head with wire, and bearing a 
strong resemblance to the sails of a wind-mill.’’ 
The heart-shapes being condemned by the 
clergy, were finally modified into the cele- 
brated hennin—a horned superstructure of pro- 
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digious height, to accommodate which it ap- 
pears the ceilings of palaces had to be raised. 
Here was caprice surely, but behind it a kind 
of blind purpose. The conspicuous head- 
dress distracted attention from the bare shoul- 
ders, drawing to itself the whole current of 
criticism. Let those who rejoice in the décol- 
letté toilet of to-day, therefore, not smile at the 
hennin. This was the tenderand wary mother, 
withstanding abuse and scandal that otherwise 
might have fallen upon the struggling infant 
bodice. M. Challamel relates that in 1428 
Thomas Connecte, a Breton monk, preached 
against hennins, his zeal being such that, 
catching sight of one on the street, he would 
shout to the wearer, ‘‘ Au hennin!’’ calling 
upon any children who happened to be near 
to help him to testify actively against the ob- 
noxious article. ‘‘ If the wearer failed to find 
a speedy refuge in some house,’’ we are in- 
formed, ‘‘she was soon covered with mud, 
dragged in the gutter, and sometimes severely 
wounded.’’ 

When the hennin had finally disappeared, the 
décolleté dress appears to have been the gen- 
erally accepted court or reception dress, and 
from the portraits of court ladies that have been 
preserved it may be seen that the fashion per- 
mitted a triangular opening of the bodice reach- 
ing to the waist. . 

If the exposure of so much of the person 
was regarded then as improper, the scraps of 
fashion history that have floated down to us are 
singularly defective ; for from none of them 
can it be determined that protest was made, or 
even that the clergy felt scandalized. Women, 
of course, wore the veil, which, from the 
eleventh century, was called a ‘‘ dominical ”’ 
for church services ; but for festive occasions 
more or less of the bosom and arms were un- 
covered. Yet the period was not one remark- 
able for toleration, and let no one suppose that 
there were no dress reformers, Hear one of 
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the time of Richard II., of England : ‘‘ Thus 
the devil faireth with men and women ; he 
stirreth them up to hop on the pillar of temp- 
tation with their horns, locks, garlands of gold, 
cauls, fillets, wimples, riddled gowns, rockets, 
collars, laces, jakes, poltokes, and long cra- 
cowes.’’ (From the ‘‘ riddled gown” one 
might construe something but for the illustrat- 
ing plate furnished by the historian, which 
shows an opening in the skirt to display an 
embroidered petticoat.) Maillard, an eccle- 
siastic of this period, also declaimed against 
** gorgeous’’ women ; but history only records 
that his notion of gorgeousness involved the 
wearing of ‘‘trains, furs, and gold orna- 
ments ;’’ Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry 
IV., of France, all issued edicts against hoops 
as they were then worn, and Michel Menot, a 
Franciscan, preached against the vanity of using 
too many pins in making the toilet. 

America was discovered and planted with 
thriving colonies before it appears to have dawned 
upon the minds of men and women that the dé- 
colleté dress was objectionable on 
grounds. The “‘ vanity’’ of displaying the em- 
broidered handkerchief or lace-edged undergar- 
ment was the original ‘‘ vanity ;’’ that the im- 
propriety consisted in showing the person was the 
discovery of a later generation. Well, indeed, 
may one ask, Who shall draw the line of de- 
cency in matters of dressand ornament? Good 
Thomas Connecte doubtless thought himself 
competent to draw it when he dragged the 
wearers of the hennin into the gutters. Hap- 
pily for the hennin’s daughter, the décolleté 
gown, and still more happily for the daughters 
who wear it, the Thomas Connectes of to-day 
are less demonstrative in their preaching ; and 
the probability is that the garment whose pedi- 
gree has been briefly sketched, or some modi- 
fication of it, will descend to the twentieth 
century to be-dealt with by future Thomas 
Connectes. 


ascetic 
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THE SLAVE’S 


DAUGHTERS. 


By Frorence L. Snow. 


PART I. 


It was early summer in the Old Dominion, 
and nature was striving tenderly to hide the 
ravages that war had wrought on the Murray 
estate. Here shé flung out a mass of spraying 
foliage, and there a cluster of delicate flowers ; 
but the honeysuckle that wreathed the porch 
of the great house with such a richness of bloom 
seemed to intensify its air of loneliness, while 
the neglected walks and clumps of weeds in 
the down-trodden flower-beds on the lawn ex- 
pressed more fully the misfortune that engulfed 
the place. 

Gordon Murray, the heir to this once 
princely home, paced up and down a favorite 
path, with his head bowed in deep meditation. 
Every tree and shrub bore a saddened memory 
of the proud, strong father who had perished 
bravely in behalf of a mistaken cause; the 
sunlight that filtered through the thick foliage 
above him was eloquent with the remembered 
smiles of the beautiful mother who had grown 
weary through the war and gone to rest ; and 
the sheltered fields still echoed with the songs 
of the blacks who had taken their freedom so 
gladly, and left their young master alone. 

There was no one left now but old Pompey, 
who filled the offices of cook and chamber- 
maid, valet and coachman all in one, taking 
up every task with a delighted faithfulness that 
helped to rouse Gordon from the deep lethargy 
that had wrapped him in its heavy, dark folds 
for long, dreary months. 

It was a gloomy retrospect for a young man 
who had been reared’ in an atmosphere of sun- 
niest hopes. But now the final change must 
come, and his sluggish Southern blood was 
stirred to activity by the importance of the sad 
event. There could be no other decision. 
He must leave the dear old home and find or 
make a place for himself in the tumult of the 
great outer world. 


, 


‘*T shall take Pompey with me,’’ uttering 
his thoughts ina low tone. ‘‘ But Agnes ?’’ 
an inner voice queried, and he paused as ab- 
ruptly as if a hidden sentinel had called, Halt ! 
Then he impulsively turned his footsteps 
toward the dilapidated and deserted negro 
quarters, and knocked at the door of the best 
and largest cabin. But receiving no answer, 
he pushed it open, and noted a piece of needle- 
work that seemed to have been hastily flung 
aside, and a tenantless cradle, and some scat- 
tered toys, then hastened on to a group of 
sombre pines near by, where he saw a woman's 
beautiful form leaning against the straight 
trunk of one of the trees. 

** Aones !”’ 

Her eyes were bent upon the ground, but 
the shapely head was raised as he spoke, and 
the long black eyelashes lifted from the dark, 
flushed cheeks. A sunbeam fell upon her 
coal-black, cloge-curled hair, and the full red 
lips parted over her even white teeth in a slow, 
sad smile, that somehow betrayed that she loved 
this man, and the curse of negro blood was in 
her veins. 

‘My master, in what way can I serve 
you ?’’ and her voice, though low and sweet, 
was touched with a fine subtle irony. 

‘* Agnes, I am going away to-morrow. I 
have placed the property in Digby’s hands for 
sale, and the proceeds are to be paid to you. 
It is all the reparation I can make for the 
wrong I have done you. The man’s reason 
finds no excuse for the boy’s passion. I can 
only ask you to forgive me, and say fare- 
well.’’ 

He turned asif to leave her, but was arrested 
by the woman’s voice, which now had reached 
a clear high key that vibrated with a world of 
feeling. 


‘Look! There is the beautiful offspring 
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of our mutual sin, You can fling me a hand- 
ful of money in acknowledgment and repara- 
tion, but how are we to atone to them for 
the curse that has fallen upon their innocent 
heads? I say nothing of my remorse, make 
no apology for the weakness that was born of 
love. Let us face the facts. They are my 
children, and yours, and fondly as I love them 
I would rather place a dagger in each baby 
heart than have them live as I have lived, 
weighted down with the shame that their par- 
ents have brought upon them.” 

The blue eyes were chained by the black 
ones until the passionate words had ceased ; 
then they followed the motion of Agnes’s 
shapely hand, and rested upon two baby girls 
who might have known three summers’ 
growth. One was curled up like a kitten 
upon a mossy bank, smiling happily at the 
stray sunbeams that crept through the shade of 
the trees, while the other leaned against an 
upright stone and swung a long-stemmed 
flower to and fro in one dimpled hand to the 
murmur of strange infantile music that issued 
from her lips; and in form and feature the 
one was so exact a counterpart of the other 
that their identity would have greatly puzzled 
a stranger, for he could only know that one 
wore cherry ribbons and the other scarlet. 
But he would have noticed that the lineaments 
of Gordon Murray's face were repeated in the 
flower-like baby features, though Gordon him- 
self only saw the mother’s curling hair upon 
the small fair brows, and the mother's deep 
liquid eyes gazing out at him appealingly. 

They both looked at him inquiringly a 
moment as they discovered his presence, then 
with a piping cry of ‘‘ Gawdaw! Gawdaw !’’ 
the baby on the bank sprang to her feet and 
hurried toward him with glad, uneven steps, 
and reached up her arms to be taken, as if he 
were a familiar friend, while the little sister 
walked more sedately to her mother and 
pressed her face against her dress. 

** Daisy !’’ said Agnes, reprovingly ; but 
Daisy smiled saucily from her throne on Gor- 
don’s shoulder, and sang out gleefully : 


“Oh Diney! Don’t oo wish 00 was up 


heah ?’’ But Diana only looked wonder- 
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ingly from her mother’s face to Gordon’s, and 
made no reply. 

**Oh Gordon! You must love them ! 
you do! I ask nothing for myself, but give 
them at least a name. Will you sully your 
honor by breaking a promise? And you 
promised me this, Gordon, when you came of 
age, you said, and were your own master! [ 
cannot have them endure a double disgrace. 
I cannot bear it!’’ And Agnes’s voice died 
away in the deepest distress. 

Gordon’s face expressed the most perplexing 
thought, and he began to walk slowly to and 
fro, with his lovely burden still perched upon 
his shoulder, and the soft little arm about his 
neck hushed the pleadings of pride and station 
with the silent eloquence of childish purity. 
A thousand things passed before his mind : 
how his mother had cared for Agnes, and 
taught them both from the same holy Book ; 
how in their childhood she had waited on his 
footsteps with the most faithful affection ; how 
they had been the dearest of playmates, com- 
panions, and friends ; how she had bound up 
his bleeding arm the time it was hurt ; how 
she wept when he went away to college, and 
rejoiced when he returned; how beautiful 
and accomplished she had grown, and how 
but for her birth he would have been proud 
to call her his wife ; then the overwhelming 
recollection of his passionate desire, and her 
love and weakness. He looked up into the 
tender blue sky and across his depleted lands. 
Place, property, and position were swept from 
him. Ambition, if not dead, was sleeping, 
and Quixotic as the world might call it, he 
would perform this one right action, and begin 
life anew. 

With his form erect in the strength of his pur- 
pose, he paused in front of Agnes once more, 
and placed the reluctant Daisy on the ground. 

‘*T shall keep my promise,’’ he said ; 
‘* to-morrow I shall claim my children before 
the world. Be ready at eight o'clock, and I 
will bring the clergyman and proper wit- 
nesses,’” and turned abruptly away. But 
glancing back as he hastened toward the 
house, he saw the mother fling herself down 
before the children and clasp them both to her 
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heart, murmuring the while sweet, inarticulate 
words of joy. 

Thus the true nobility of this man’s nature 
was to the woman, in very truth, a spark of 
divinity. It was a sad home-leaving to them 
both ; for if every shrub and tree and flower 
had formed the woof of the young heir’s life, 
they had been the warp of the newly-freed 
slave’s existence, 

Where he should go and what he should do 
were perplexing problems to Gordon, who 
had been reared _to no profession, and was in 
nowise prepared to slip easily from the lap of 
luxury into the arms of labor. The West! he 
thought. Yes, he might invest the small 
capital that yet remained to him to good ad- 
vantage in the wonderful new country, and it 
would be better for Agnes and the children. 
And with the thought came a little sigh. He 
could work for them and shelter them with 
his love, but he could never take away the 
stain from out their blood, nor from their birth 
the taint of sin. 

He did not intend to locate in Kansas. 
He preferred going even farther away from the 
old associations. But stopping one day on 
their journey in a little town on the Marais du 
Cygne, he became entranced with the rolling 
prairies that stretched southward trom the 
river, and chancing to hear of a fine stock- 
farm for sale in the vicinity, was driven out to 
see it by an enterprising real estate agent. 
The section of well-watered upland in its em- 
broidered summer dress suggested a dream of 
independent seclusion, and before night the 
bargain was concluded, and he was making 
arrangements to take possession of the place. 
Here, then, far from the world’s ignoble strife, 
the new life began—days of unremitting study 
and toil for Gordon, who suddenly acquired a 
business activity and shrewdness that was sur- 
prising even to himself ; days of loving devo- 
tion for Agnes, whose old love for Gordon was 
renewed and glorified by the constant thought 
that he had saved her children from lifelong 
shame ; days of unlimited freedom for the 
children, who grew strong and rosy-brown at 
their play among the tall prairie grasses and 
brilliant flowers. 
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There were a few years of almost perfect 
isolation ; then, as the bleeding State began to 
recover from her wounds, the vacant lands 
about the Murray place were taken up, and 
the new-comers were known to whisper that 
Murray's wife had been a slave. How could 
they know it? Gordon indignantly asked him- 
self one night when he came in wearily after a 
long day afield, and Daisy crept into his arms, 
saying, ‘* Papa, what is a slave ?’’ and Diana 
stood by waiting soberly for the answer. 

‘* A slave! dearie ?’’ he said, with a strange 
sorrowful sinking of the heart. ‘‘ What put 
that into your head ?”’ 

** Why, to-day we were playing with Mamie 
Brown and Josie Smith, and we wanted them 
to do our way, and they wouldn’t ;- and 
Mamie says, ‘ You needn’t put on such airs, 
and always want to boss! My mother says 
that your mother was a slave.’ *’ 

And the father buried his face in the child’s 
soft curls as she continued forcibly, ‘‘ And I 
just told her that my mamma is the most 
beautiful mamma ‘in all the world. Does 
slave mean ugly, papa ?”’ 

‘*No, my child ; in your mother’s case it 
means beautiful.’’ 

The children at that time were about ten 
years of age; and lest they should be deeply 
hurt by chance remarks, were withdrawn from 
their little playmates. Their mother had been 
their only teacher, but nowa competent gover- 
ness was engaged, for Gordon was regaining 
his lost wealth, and desired that his daughters 
should be fully accomplished. For the next 
five years their life was one of undisturbed 
seclusion. In outward semblance the two slim 
girls were remarkably alike, yet their natures 
were widely different. Daisy was a loving, 
mischievous, impulsive elf, Diana an affec- 
tionate, thoughtful little woman, though the 
latter very frequently had a dash of high spirits, 
and the former sometimes had her sober 
moods. 

And each was happy in her own way, in the 
solitude that was their birthright. In their 
leisure hours Daisy was always busy with pen- 
cil and paper, picturing everything about the 
place, from her pet Bantam chicken to the 
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trees at the spring and the cattle on the hill. 
But Diana would listen dreamily to the song 
of the wind through the corn, the lowing of 
the herds, the wash of the stream against its 
grassy banks, and the chorus of the birds in 
the maple grove, and then endeavor to imitate 
all these sounds on the old piano that had 
been Mrs. Murray’s. 

To Gordon and Agnes their life of expiation 
and devotion grew inexpressibly beautiful as 
they watched their daughters growing into sym- 
metrical womanhood. ‘They had taught them 
to depend for sympathy and happiness upon 
the nobler things of life; but though the girls 
had never dreamed of discontent, they some- 
times confessed to each other a longing to see 
the great outside world, with a timid desire for 
the homage of such heroes as those of whom 
they had read. 

But a great sorrow was to come into their 
quiet, happy lives. They had barely passed 
their seventeenth birthday, and the springtide 
of their hope and beauty was at its flood, when 
the kind, gentle mother, whose every thought 
was devoted to these three—her husband and 
children—sickened and died; and a little 
while before the great change came she had 
whispered, ‘‘ Tell them, Gordon, some time 
soon ; do not leave it to strangers.”’ 

It seemed as if the pall that hung over them 
could never be lifted. Gordon did not know 
how devoted and unselfish a wife she had been 
until she had left them, and the sisters could 
only realize in sad recall the passionate depth 
of their mother’s love. At length the fond 
father noticed that Daisy was growing very thin 
and pale, and that Diana was filled with brood- 
ing melancholy. So he shook off the inertia 
that weighted him down, and arranged to take 
them on a long journey through the principal 
Eastern cities. Besides, he had discovered in 
his own heart an intense longing to see his old 
home once more, and a change of scene and 
interest would be beneficial to them all. 

It isa blessed thing that the young recover 
quickly from heavy blows ; a blessed thing that 
novelty to youth is always enjoyable. And 
these young girls, who were well versed in the 
knowledge that is gained from books, could 
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not fail to be delighted with their first contact 
with the world. 

They found the old estate in the hands of a 
brawny Irishman, who had transformed the 
tobacco-fields into a market garden ; but the 
lawn was unchanged save by nature’s growth 
and decay. The roses and honeysuckles that 
had once been the pride of the gentle mis- 
tress’s heart were now running wild, while the 
borders of box had grown into ragged walls, 
and the shrubbery and grass showed no evi- 
dence of care. The good-natured owner gave 
them ready permission to go through the house 
and grounds when he found that the ‘* foine 
gintleman’’ had once possessed the land, and 
the girls wandered through the wide, low- 
ceiled rooms with differing demonstrations of 
pleasure, while Gordon's heart grew very sad 
in the atmosphere of ruin and neglect. Daisy’s 
lips were running over with ebullitions of de- 
light in the tarnished decorations and faded 
frescoes, the heavy carved mouldings and great 
tiled fireplaces. Diana said fervently, ‘‘ They 
must have been very beautiful ; they are so 
still,’’ and then looked out toa group of tall 
sighing pines, while the tears sprang unac- 
countably to her eyes. She felt as if a great 
despair was clasping icy fingers about her 
heart. Had the baby remembered the mother’s 
misery ? 

** Well, Diana, how do you like the home 
of your forefathers ?’’ and beneath the cheerful 
tones of her father’s voice there was a current 
of melancholy that he could not wholly dis- 
guise, for he, too, had looked out of the open 
window upon the well-remembered trees, 

**T think it is very beautiful,’’ she replied. 
‘** It must have been more beautiful still when 
you were young. But oh, papa, I feel sad 
and oppressed, as if some terrible weight were 
pressing upon my soul! Oh, my poor 
mother !’’ and with the heart-broken cry the 
usually calm and self-possessed girl threw her- 
self upon her father’s breast, and wept uncon- 
trollably, despite his soothing words and fond 
caresses, 


He would not tell them now and here, he 
thought ; time enough for them to discover 
the stain ; and why should they ever know it ? 
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The knowledge could only bring them sorrow. 
But his promise? Yes, after a while, after a 
while ; he could not burden them while their 
loss was so recent. 

He would have lingered about the old place 
indefinitely, but one day he overheard a bit of 
conversation that hurried him away. 

**Ole Uncle Abe says,’’ one negro laborer 
had remarked to another, ‘‘ how as Misteh 
Murrah mahried his mortah’s waitin’-maid 
afteh de two gals wuz bohn.”’ 

**Wuz it afteh de wah?’’ the other in- 
quired. 

** Yes ; but Uncle Abe says de gal—Agnes 
wuz her name—didn’t seem to cah nuffin bout 
takin’ her fweedom, but jus’ stayed by de ole 
place, faithful as a dawg.”’ 

And Gordon slipped away with a great feel- 
ing of thankfulness that the children had not 
heard. 

They extended their tour to New York and 
Boston, and the late autumn found them on 
board an ocean steamer en route for Italy. 
The children’s art-longings must be gratified, 
the father thought. It was not likely that they 
would ever marry ; pictures and music would 
fitly fill their lives, 

Among all the passengers on the City of 
Rome none were more noticeable than these 
three : the man in his early prime, tall and 
handsome, with the courtly manners of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman underlying the frank, don- 
homie air peculiar to the West; the two 
girls, slender and lithe, a little above the 
medium height, with clear olive faces, great 
dark eyes, and softly curling hair, and dressed 
in twin costumes of plain and elegant mourn- 
ing. 

More than one young man had looked at 
them with admiring glances, and wondered 
’ But one who had 
known them would have contrasted Diana’s 
sad, womanly bearing with Daisy’s sobered 
capriciousness ; Diana’s firm and mobile lips 
with Daisy’s pouting mouth ; Diana’s brood- 
ing eyes with Daisy’s smiling orbs ; and Diana’s 
loosely curled black hair with Daisy’s close 
ringlets of darkest brown. 

The young people on the vessel soon formed 


‘* which was. which.’ 


themselves into the usual small coteries, and 
because Daisy could make the cleverest off- 
hand sketches, and weave delightfully webbed 
stories of Western life —because Diana played 
Chopin’s waltzes, and talked entertainingly on 
the most varied subjects, the two received 
much attention, and the father was very glad 
to see them so apparently happy. 

How it ever came about in so short a time 
no one could tell. Such things are mysteries. 
But a day before the City of Rome reached 
Havre, young Dr. Lytle, who purposed visiting 
the French hospitals, came to Mr. Murray, and 
requested a moment’s conversation, Gordon 
had liked the fine-looking young fellow from 
the first of their acquaintance, partly because 
he was a Virginian, partly on account of his 
sterling character. But he was greatly sur- 
prised when, after an embarrassed preliminary, 
Dr. Lytle said, in a low, tender tone : 

‘* Sir, I love your daughter Daisy. I be- 
lieve that she loves me, though no word has 
been said, and I wish to make her my wife,’’ 
and was proceeding to state his position and 
prospects, when the elder man arrested him 
with an uplifted hand and a half-stunned ex- 
clamation—‘‘ Stay !’’ 

They looked each other in the face fora 
moment ; then Gordon began, in a slow, pain- 
ful way : 

‘* Before I consider your proposal I have 
something to tell you which will doubtless 
alter your feelings. My daughters, beautiful 
and pure as they are, were born of a mother 
who was a slave; and while the blood of the 
Murrays and St. Claires runs in their veins, it 
is mingled with that of an equally long line of 
African ancestors. My children do not know 
this. We felt that we had sinned against 
them, their mother and I—sinned beyond for- 
giveness ; but we gave our lives to them in ex- 
piation. Do you love Daisy well enough to 
taint the Lytle pride with our disgrace? Do 
you love her well enough to contemplate the 
prospect of rearing dark-hued children? Do 
you ?’’ 

And the chivalrous Truman Lytle could 
only answer, ‘‘ Let me think !’’ 

He walked up and down the narrow state- 
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room once and again, once and again, while 
the father sat with his head bowed on his 
breast, all at once worn and weary and de- 
jected. Up and down, up and down, Truman 
Lytle paced once and again. He had be- 
lieved himself built of the stuff the older 
knights were made of ; yet love and pride were 
having such a conflict in his soul as he had 
not dreamed were possible. Last night when 
he stood on the moonlit deck with Daisy by his 
side, he had thought the world well lost for such 
a love as this girl could give him. But now? 

He paused in his perplexed walking, and 
with a voice all shaken with emotion, he said : 

** It seems to me as if I cannot live without 
her—as if no sacrifice would be too great for 
her dearsake. Yet would she be happy in the 
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years to come ? 
it some time. 


Mr. Murray, she must know 
I cannot give her up of my 
own free will. Will you not tell her now, and 
let her decide? I know she loves me, and I 
will abide by her decision, be the conse- 
quences what they may.”’ 

And so the tender, loving woman-heart was 
made to bear an additional burden because of 
a strain of cowardice in the manly nature. 

‘* Perhaps that would be best,’’ réplied 
Gordon, ‘‘ I will tell her at once, and let you 
know the result after dinner.’’ 

Left alone, Gardon buried his face in his 
hands. Then with a sudden impulse, and a 
mute prayer for strength, he summoned his 
daughters to him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH. 


By Aspie F. Jupp. 


Ah! Youth, the best of friends must part, 
And each go on his separate way ; 

For every tender, loving heart 
There comes a sorrowing time one day. 


And thou and I have journeyed long 


In sweet companionship and truth ; 


We’ ve brightened life with many a song ; 
But now—shake hands, good-by, dear Youth. 


No newer friend can ever be 
So dear a comrade or so true ; 
No other love shall seem to me 
As the fond love my young days knew. 


From youth to age—a dreary space 
It seems, and yet, O saddened heart, 
We'll hang within the vacant place 
Youth’s shining, pictured counterpart. 


We’ll bring the flowers that once. perfumed 
The early days of love’s young dream, 

And light the lamps which then illumed 
Our pathway with refulgent gleam. 


Then will the years with wingéd feet 
Bear us along to that fair land 

Where, having found e’en age were sweet, 
I shall with Youth stand hand in hand. 
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THE SERVANT-GIRL PROBLEM. 


Some years since we had occasion to write 
about the practice of ‘‘ stealing servants.” 
The increase of the sin of late leads us to add 
a few words to those then written. That it is 
a sin no one can doubt who has had any ex- 
perience in that most perplexing part of house- 
keeping, the ‘‘ help’’ question. If itis known 
that one has found a superior servant, there 
are those who cannot rest until they succeed 
in enticing the girl away, usually by the offer 
of higher wages. Those who are obliged in 
this, as in many other things, to be governed 
by the price cannot hope long to retain good 
‘help’? when sought for by those who can 
afford to bid higher. 

We have known many cases where ladies 
have taken compassion on forlorn and home- 
less young girls, walking the streets hunting for 
employment, have ventured to take them to 
their homes, without references, thus giving 
them an opportunity to earn a comfortable 
support. But as soon as they begin to de- 
velop a capacity for efficient work, ladies (?) 
who would not burden themselves with the 
labor and responsibility of teaching ignorant 
girls with no references, stand ready, the mo- 
ment they become valuable, to entice them 
away. 

We once knew a kind-hearted lady who, 
meeting a little girl crying in the streets of 
New York, homeless and squalid, took com- 
passion on the child, and brought her home, 
cleaned and clothed her, and undertook to 
train her up for usefulness ; not to adopt her, 
but to teach her everything connected with 
household management and the best principles 
of domestic economy as fast as she was capable 
of understanding. The lady was a_ brave 
woman to make the venture, knowing nothing 
of the child’s parentage and constitutional 
tendencies, and unable to learn more—as is too 


often the case--than that the parents died, leav- 
ing the young girl alone and destitute. 

Friends and neighbors expostulated or 
looked on in amazement, sure that they would 
never take such a responsibility. But the lady 
went patiently through all the perplexities, 
anxieties, and discomforts that housekeepers 
will understand before her efforts were crowned 
with success ; and at last the little street waif, 
whom nobody claimed, grew up, in the course 
of a few years, through careful training, devel- 
oping into a very useful and efficient servant. 
Then her kind benefactor began to feel that 
she could in a measure rest from her vigilant 
oversight, and trust more and more to the skill 
she had been instrumental of developing. 
Those who have endeavored to teach young 
girls how to work know that the task is not an 
enviable one, and such must feel that this child, 
who had been instructed from the earliest 
steps in all the knowledge most essential to 
the well-being of one who must support her- 
self by her own labor, owed this friend a debt 
of gratitude not easily repaid. 

As the girl grew toward womanhood, and 
became more and more useful, beside giving 
her a home and good clothing, her benefactor 
instituted the paying of regular wages to her. 
She developed many valuable qualities not 


‘usually found in girls of her age, and her mis- 


tress failed not to speak in her praise in no 
stinted measure. Then those ‘‘ lookers-on”’ 
who censured the lady for doing such an un- 
wise thing as to take under her care an un- 
known child began to wish they had such a 
reliable servant. From that they became 
righteously indignant that a girl so smart, al- 
though still young, received only ten dollars a 
month! Very likely it was ample pay for the 
work performed, or the sum was perhaps the 
extent of the lady’s resources, Whatever the 
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reason, there was no cause to imagine that 
there was any intention to defraud one for whom 
she had done so much. 

But her mistress had not hidden the good 
qualities of her protégée, and good friends, kind 
neighbors, had much to say ‘‘ behind the lady’s 
back.”’ ‘‘ Oh, if I had such a good servant, 
I would willingly give her higher wages !’’ 
‘*T am sure if that girl would come to me I 
should be ashamed to give her only ten dollars 
a month !’’ 

Such remarks are always made with the in- 
tention that they shall, in some way, reach 
the girl’s ears, not once or twice, but as fre- 
quently as possible, without getting to the 
knowledge of the mistress, 

Unless the poor girl’s sense of right and 
wrong was much more firmly fixed than her 
tempters’, is it strange that she should begin 
to long for the few extra dollars, and at last 
leave the benevolent friend who, five years be- 
fore, picked her up, a homeless wanderer, in 
the streets of the great city, fed, clothed, and 
taught her all that now makes her a desirable 
servant? Can one blame the child when she 
sees those who she has supposed were her mis- 
tress’s friends so eager to entice her away? It 
was ungrateful on her part, but with whom, in 
God’s sight, rests the heaviest portion of the 
sin ? 

We told this story to an old servant, and 
added : ‘‘ We are requested to write our opin- 
ion of such transactions. You know they are 
very common. How does this strike you? 
If the girl’s work was really worth more than 
ten dollars a month, ought she not to have 
it ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but I shouldn’t 
think the lady who coaxed her away was act- 
ing in a right spirit. Why didn’t she go 
openly to the girl’s mistress, instead of acting 
on the sly ?”’ 

‘* Well, I think you are right, as far as 
house-servants are concerned; but on the 
farm, in your position, for instance, as fore- 
man, there is some difference, is there not? 
Suppesing some gentleman should offer you 
more than we are paying you, what would you 
think of that ?”’ 
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I don’t see 


** That he was no gentleman, 
the difference. If he wished to make any such 
offer, he should go to my employer and state 
the case openly, but not come to me pri- 
vately.”’ 

** Maggie,’’ said we afterward to our cook, 
‘* if a lady should send one of her girls to you 
with an offer from her of better wages than we 
give, what would you think of it ?”’ 

“*Oh, I’ve had that trick tried on me, 
ma’am! No lady would be mean enough to 
Anyhow, I'd not risk living with one 
who would stoop to do such a mean thing.’’ 

** Why, what would you have her do ?’’ 

**Come right to you, ma’am, or advertise. 
Sure, the newspapers are open to all who 
choose to advertise. ’’ 

Now, the same course, it seems to us, 
should be plain to both employers and em- 
ployés. Business men understand this law of 
honor fully. The amount of monthly or 
weekly wages for all kind of labor is well de- 
fined, and it is those who offer beyond the ac- 
cepted rates who cause most of the trouble ex- 
perienced in all classes of labor. 

A manufacturer engages a certain number 
of men. The bargain is made, accepted, and 
well understood between both parties. But 
another manufacturer is short of hands, and 
goes privately or sends some one to these 
workmen, if ashamed to face them himself, as 
he well might be, and attempts to bribe them 
—for it is nothing short of bribery —with offers 
of higher wages to leave their present employer 
and come to him. If their honor is as elastic 
as his own, they will accept the bribe, and leave 
their work, to the great loss and inconvenience 
of the employer, who, by their leaving on 
short notice, may be compelled to have his 
mills stand idle while he seeks another set of 
men. Is notthis dishonorable? All the out- 
door world—merchants, mechanics, manufact- 
urers, farmers—agree to this code of honor. 
How much more important that it should be 
as well understood by us in the house ! 

If we learn that a girl has ‘* given warning”’ 
to her employer of her intention to leave, there 
is no dishonor in trying to secure her. But 


do so. 


to ‘*do as we would be done by,’’ to avoid 
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the least appearance of evil, it is but wise and 
just to go first to her present mistress, and state 
our wishes, and make all necessary inquiries, 

By seeking the girl privately we not only 
degrade ourselves by a dishonorable deed, but 
have the additional sin placed to our account 
of tempting another to do wrong. If she can 
be once tempted to do wrong she probably can 
be again, and from a useful, reliable servant 
you have made her one upon whom you can 
place no dependence. 

‘* The laborer is truly worthy of his hire,’’ 
and none should object to his receiving the 
full value of his services ; but we claim that 
there should be no meddling, no mean, un- 
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derhanded efforts to buy servants, or steal them, 
from their employers by the private offer of 
larger wages. By advertising—which is open 
to all—one can eventually secure good help. 
But a more open way is to go to the employer, 
if sure that the servant is intending to leave or 
the mistress is willing she should, and atter 
learning what is thought to be the true char- 
acter of the employé you wish to secure, state 
your terms, and ask permission to see the girl. 
We claim that the good old rule should be as 
scrupulously recognized in dealing with a 
neighbor’s servant as in everything else— 
namely, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.’’ 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS 


BLUING CLOTHES. 

Nothing is more annoying to a good house- 
keeper than to have her laundress careless in 
bluing the clothes. For those who prefer 
liquid bluing, there are many good kinds, and 
if used properly will cause no discomfort. 
But if poured into the rinsing tub lavishly and 
without stirring thoroughly into the water, 
there will inevitably be blue streaks disfiguring 
the clothes. If liquid bluing is used, it must 
be very thoroughly stirred into the water, and 
the clothes should not be allowed to remain 
but a few minutes in the tub, but be speedily 
rinsed and wrung out, keeping the water in 
constant motion, so that the bluing has no 
chance to settle. But the bluing which comes 


‘in little balls, or cubes, is much safer than any 


liquid bluing. Tie a ball, or cube, into a bag 
made of two thicknesses of flannel, and whirl 
the bag round in the tub of rinsing water until 
the water assumes a bright, sky-blue tint. Do 
not squeeze the bag at all; only pass swiftly 
through the water; then pass the clothes 
through the blued water, wring out, snap well, 
and spread smoothly on the line. Do not 
make the water more than half as deep a color 
as when using ordinary blue ; and when the 
clothes are ironed they will have a clear pearly 
tint. 


STOVE POLISH. 

There is no difficulty in giving a stove a 
clear and abiding lustre if one understands how 
to use the polish. Dissolve a piece in soft 
water, enough to make the water as thick as 
good cream, and put on the stove with a brush 
when the stove is almost cold, not quite ; but 
never attempt to polish a hot stove. Brush on 
the wash generously, not extravagantly, and 
when nearly dry rub quickly with the polish- 
ing brush. You will not succeed if you try to 
secure a good lustre without this brush. 
Some try it, and then condemn the polish, 
when the fault is their own in trying to work 
without the necessary tools, or because a very 
small bit of polish fails to render the entire 
stove a looking-glass. 

It is a good plan to take all the winter stoves 
out-doors to polish, and thus avoid dust and 
dirt in the house ; or if that cannot be done, 
lay papers under. the stoves and around them, 
and they will collect all the dirt. Of course, a 
cooking stove must be polished in the house ; 
but protect the floor, all the same, with papers. 


TO CHOOSE A HAM. 
Never look for the cheapest ; it will be a 
dear bargain. Cheap hams dry up and curl 
up when cooking, affording no nourishment. 








And never select a very lean ham. Some who 
dislike the fat, look upon a fat ham as absolute 
waste ; but, as in beef, if you buy a lean piece 
to avoid the fat, it will surely be dry and 
tough. Bear this in mind: a_ well-fed, 
quickly fattened pig will furnish tender, juicy, 
fine-flavored meat, and then you will be willing 
to lose some of the fat when cooking for what 
will be gained in the superior flavor of the rest 
of the flesh. Look for a ham well rounded 
out and plump, and see that the skin is thin 
and elastic. 
BROILING AND FRYING HAMS. 

Never use a ham of less than twelve pounds 
—one of fifteen or sixteen is better still for that 
purpose—and only the middle of the ham 
should be sliced for broiling or frying. Cut 
off not less than two inches from the large end 
in one solid cut ; then, as needed for broiling 
or frying, slice up the remainder until the 
upper joint in the bone is reached. Never 
use beyond that for broiling ; this shank, with 
the end first cut off, need not be wasted at all, 
but be used to good purpose by hashing and 
using for relishes—omelets, salads, or cro- 
quettes. Having cut off the top of the large 
end, as above directed, the necessity of sawing 
the bone can be avoided when cutting slices 
for broiling or frying by cutting with a very 
sharp knife from each side of the ham clear to 
the bone, and then dividing the slices in the 
centre. Never cut the slices more than one 
fourth of an inch thick, one sixth is still better. 
Trim the skin closely from the upper side of 
each slice, and also cut from the other edge 
the outer rim of both muscle and fat, which will 
have been somewhat hardened by smoking. 
If the ham. proves too salt, put the slices in cold 
water for an hour or so before cooking ; then 
have them carefully dried with a napkin. 
Never soak ham in tepid or hot water, either 
for boiling or broiling. It will toughen and 
spoil the meat. A brisk fire is needed, but 
not hot enough to scorch the meat. Have the 
broiler or frying-pan ready warmed, but do 
not, on any account, unless you will be con- 
tent with tough, dried-up meat, put the meat 
over the fire until the family are seated at the 
table. Then cook briskly, turning every 
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minute. Five minutes with the proper fire 
will be ample time to cook these thin slices. 
Dish at once on a warm platter, never on a 
hot one, as it will harden or toughen the ham. 
Put a little butter, not very salt, on each slice. 


SAPOLIO. 

None of the new helps to house-cleaning has 
been more effective or a greater help in saving 
time and strength than Sapolio. By using it 
one can have clean floors, fresh-looking paint, 
brilliant tinware and brasses without over- 
taxing the strength, as in the old way of severe 
scrubbing. But wasting a good thing does 
not expedite the work or make it any easier, 
and without the mistress’ careful supervision 
servants waste more than half of the Sapolio, 
as well as many other things too numerous to 
mention. Dampen a cloth or sponge and rub 
it on the cake of Sapolio until you produce a 
good lather ; then apply briskly to that which 
is to be cleaned or polished. 


BUY FRESHLY CURED HAMS. 
Formerly we all supposed that the year’s 

supply must be killed and packed away in 
winter, and after it was well smoked it must 
be carefully sewed up in canvas to guard it 
from flies, and in this way be kept into sum- 
mer. This could not be done without losing 
much of the juice of the meat by evaporation, 
while the ham became thickly covered with 
mildew, which could not fail to destroy the 
best flavor, often giving a mouldy taste. But> 
among all the modern improvements, that of 
curing meat by ice has enabled those who 
now offer hams to give them of the finest 
flavor, even when cured in hot weather. In-. 
sist on having fresh cured hams, and you will 
be sure of fine flavored ones every day. Wine 
may improve by age, but meats do not. 


TO CLEANSE COPPER KETTLES. 

A desirable receipt for cleansing copper 
kettles—and boilers—is asked: There is no 
better method than to wash them every day 
with buttermilk, and rubbing dry with a 
flannel. If buttermilk is not to be had, wet 
the kettle with sweet milk, and after drying 
thoroughly wipe the milk off with a damp 
cloth, and polish with a chamois-skin, 








EDGEWOOD.* ’ 
By S. J. Dovetass. 


Bees, blest as those of Hybla, murmur low, 
- And range the hillsides and the plains so fair ; 

Flowers, sweet as on Hymettus grow, 
Perfume with honey-scent the drowsy air : 

The mellow lands their utmost fruitage yield, 
While Summer crowns the clover and the weed : 

Nor flowers, nor bees, nor toiling swains afield, 
But gain a ‘‘ wet-day’’ glory for their meed. 


. 


The crusted snow lies deep on all the plain ; 
Its feathery wreaths along the hills are hung ; 
No murmuring bee, no flower, no swaying grain 
Can find a place where Winter’s robe is flung : 
Rock, peak, and spire stand black against the sky, 
While Sound and Bay in silver lines are drawn : 
But Bay and Sound, and rock and spire shall lie 
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Forever clear, in colors bright as dawn. 


* The home of Donald G, Mitchell, ‘* Ik Marvel,’ at New Haven, Conn. 


THE BRYANT HOME AT ROSLYN. 


By MarGaret Lipsey. 


New Yorkers are wont to interpret Bryant’s 
motives in selecting a suburban town of their 
own city for his summer home as a compli- 
ment paid them as a people, a happy render- 
ing which offers no adverse argument. He 
had travelled his fill in the old as well as the 
new country, and returned to establish his 
dwelling among the hills of Roslyn, drawn 
hither by no kindred ties save those Nature 
ever held for him. Had she set herself to the 
task, she could have arranged no more pleas- 
ing combination of beauty than this that met 
so completely the approbation of the poet. 
Here are clustered the highest hills of Long 
Island—a pretty contrast to Hempstead Plains, 
whose dreary reaches, unvaried by town, culti- 
vation, or even woodland, Bryant was obliged 
to cross on his early visits—and the tide creeps 


up a shapely defile among them, making a 
fanciful cove scarce a stone’s throw across. 

At the head of this cove, nestling at the base 
of the hills, as if in perpetual winter quarters, 
is Roslyn, called Hempstead Harbor before 
Bryant gave it its present poetical appellation, 
built on the borders of a succession of lake- 
lets, nine in all, graduated one above another, 
and continually spilling over into the cove be- 
yond. The paper-mill of pre-Revolutionary 
build, now profaned by a modern chimney, 
the church where Washingtor is said to have 
once worshipped when contending for the 
rights of his country, and many residences of 
colonial days, landmarks of interest to Bryant, 
are deep-rooted beside those lakes, seeming 
almost a growth of the soil. 

The Bryant residence is a couple of miles 
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eastward from the town proper, on a promi- 
nence of the little bay that commands a view of 
marvellous beauty, showing between the two 
abrupt juts of land at Sea Cliff a snatch of 
Long Island Sound in silvery perspective, sug- 
gestive of a broad, restless life, that ignores the 
peace and quiet of the valley within. 

This exquisite home-site had attracted a 
serene and quiet-loving mind long before 
Bryant’s day—Richard Kirk, a Quaker, who 
sought this reserved location during Revolu- 
tionary turmoil, in hopes to keep aloof from 
the contagion of wr, little thinking that the 
spacious dwelling of his erection was fashion- 
ing for the abode of a future ‘‘ Priest of 
Nature,’’ as Bryant was so aptly styled. 

Bryant purchased the old-time residence in 
1844, and improved upon the architecture to 
suit his requirements. Nothing could be more 
unique than the present contour of the dwell- 
ing, representing the combined tastes of these 
two zesthetic owners. 

Oriel windows are suspended from unex- 
pected quarters, balconies bridge intervening 
spaces, and piazzas form an unbroken base- 
line ; while ice-houses, coal-sheds, cellars, 
etc., peep out from the road-bank that flanks 
the premises on the landward side. 

The grounds are terraced to the borders of a 
chain of miniature lakes, held daintily in the 
finger-tips of Nature, just above the margin of 
the cove ; and arched bridges and rustic boat- 
house pose here and there in ambush, as if 
fearing to distort the perfect features Nature 
here displays. Gmnarled oaks and venerable 
elms of every conceivable twist nudge one an- 
other with their scarred elbows, or stand 
majestically aloof with arms akimbo, ready to 
defy the Storm King, should he invade their 
peaceful domain. 

The black walnut-tree, almost as renowned 
as Bryant himself, stands full half a mile trom 
the residence, and heads the census of the 
vegetable kingdom of Long Island, regarding 
size, symmetry, and age. 

The Bryant house yet remains closed, as if 
in respectful grief, and there seems no fitter 
time to visit the premises than during these 
genial days of early summer, the season chosen 
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by him for his passing away from this life. 
This—the one selfish prayer of his life—was an- 
swered, and the transition cdme at the close of as 
perfect a day as ever graced that chosen month. 

It was akin toa day spent with Bryant to 
visit his quite home and review his active life 
in company with one who had enjoyed a life- 
time of his acquaintanceship, and appreciated 
the trials and thanksgivings of that great heart 
who had wandered with him through his native 
groves at Cummington, Mass., climbed the 
Berkshire prominence which he immortalized 
in the sad Indian legend, ‘‘ Monument Moun- 
tain,’’ and, best of all, had enjoyed almost daily 
intercourse as neighbor and friend at Roslyn. 

We followed the beck of the path, now car- 
peted with mosses and vines, that serpentines 
down to Bryant’s favorite haunt on the margin 
of the cove, a region of unkempt woodland 
that seems never to have suffered the ravages 
of axe or pruning-knife. The oak.tree felled 
here by a rude blast years ago has bleached in 
the succession of storms and sunshine, making 
a fitting memorial of early days. 

The tour of the premises terminated at the 
rustic bridge spanning the link of water that 
connects two of the Hanging Lakes, as they 
might appropriately be termed, where we 
paused to drink in the pensive beauty of the 
scene. The rich tints of sunset brightened the 
pretty vista that opens to the Sound, and a 
faint streak of moon dawned into existence, as 
if to supply every possible requirement of 
beauty. The season of year aided in com- 
pleting the illusion and causing us to feel our- 
selves communing with Bryant. 

** It was here,’’ said my companion, ‘‘ that 
I held my last converse with Bryant. It was 
the last Sunday of his life. He had dined 
with me; and when the hour of parting came, 
a regret as deep as it was sincere fell upon all. 
On withdrawing, he seemed laboring under so 
deep a mental distress that I accompanied him 
to his home. Looking back to those hours 


now, across the grave in which, a few days 
later, we laid him, I cannot divest myself of 
the thought that by one of those unconscious 
acts of prescience which no philosopher can 
solve, he intuitively felt himself approaching 
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some grand crisis in his life. His last words, 
as he stood bareheaded, his face turned toward 
the sparkling waters of the bay, his white hair 
and beard moved by the passing breeze, were, 
‘* Nature is always beautiful ; we should not 
complain in the midst of her bounties. And, 
beside, we cannot go where universal love 
smiles not, from seeming evil still educing 
good,”’ 

‘* His accustomed in-door corner,’’ said a 
lady, calling at the time of our visit, ‘‘ was the 
bay-window fronting the cove and Sound, and 
here, with a flood of sunshine streaming over 


him, giving an effect of marvellous beauty to 
the venerable head, he was seated the last time 
I ever saw him, so absorbed in his translation 
of the Odyssey that he did not note my en- 
trance. It was a picture that seems to me now 
a beautiful vision ; one that comes whenever I 
hear the name of Bryant.’’ 

This is the universal sentiment of Roslyn 
people, whether townsfolk or summer dwellers, 
who early sought homes in his neighborhood ; 
and his mantle of peace and good-will to all 
seems to have spread itself broadcast wherever 
his presence had formerly been manifest. 


CHARLES STORRS AND THE STORRS GENEALOGY. 


By Laura C. Ho.wtoway. 


The older a country grows the greater is the 
care taken to preserve its records, both national 
and individual. England is chronicled in the 
minutest way as to the history of its cities, 
towns, and families ; and we of America are 
beginning to feel the value of such knowledge, 
and to take pains to secure and treasure it. 
This lore does not belong merely to the curi- 
ous antiquary ; it has a vital interest for all. It 
is an aid to reverence and patriotism ; a force 
in the shaping of the future ; a safeguard for 
what is best in the home and the State. He 
who is mindful of what is gone cannot be care- 
less of what is tocome. The Historical and 
Genealogical societies formed and forming 
through the land show the growing apprecia- 
tion of the subject, and will increase and 
be powerful in the preservation of what is 
noblest and purest in our family and national 
life. 

A notable genealogical work has just ap- 
peared through the press of A. S. Barnes and 
Company, ‘‘ The Storrs Family,’’ a royal oc- 
tavo of nearly six hundred pages, privately 
printed, and with its edition limited to five 
hundred copies. It is the result of twenty 
years’ research by the late Charles Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and is, as the New York 
‘* Tribune’’ says of it, ‘‘in many respects a 


, 


model for other compilers of family records.’ 
It is not a mere list of births, and deaths, and 
dry facts, but contains many valuable and 
interesting documents, and has much char- 
acterization and detail in its admirably ar- 
ranged material. We are informed therein 
that although the Storrs family is ‘‘ both an- 
cient and excellent,’’ it is nota numerous one, 
either in England or America. Storrs or Storr 
(for an account of the different spellings goes 
back to the thirteenth century) is a Scandina- 
vian or Teutonic word, meaning great in 
the sense of rule, power, authority, and those 
who originally bore it were Northmen. The 
branch of the family to which Samuel Storrs 
(born in 1640, and the progenitor of the Storrses 
in America) belonged had been long settled in 
Nottinghamshire. <A first cousin of his, William 
Storrs, born in 1638, removed to Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, became a Quaker under the 
preaching of George Fox, and founded a family 
which is well known in England, and whose 
members have intermarried with the Frys, the 
Stephensons, and other distinguished families 
among the Friends. The book contains an 
interesting letter, not before published, written 
in 1710 by the son of William Penn, to one 
of this family, William Shiers, asking assist- 
ance for his father, who was then in the Fleet 
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Prison, London, to avoid extortion. Thus 


runs the letter : 
Sth 2") "27710. 

Lovinc Frienp: My poor, but I hope hon- 
est Father being here, and intending over sea, 
I believe, wo’d be glad to have thy helping 
hand ; and unless thou art against it, upon 
the grounds and reason of it, I desire thee to 
be sensible of his circumstances, and yield 
him thy filial and friend-like assistance, and 1 
hope it will be acceptable where it will have its 
reward too. So soon as the Peace is made, as 
it will quickly be, thousands will follow from 
almost all the nations of Europe, so great is 
the poverty, and so high the taxes and rents, 
too, as yet ; and the American Colonys are the 
Providential reserves for overdone and over- 
prest people, labor being very valuable, and 
good land exceeding cheap. This with my 
love in the Truth to thee and thine and frds as 
free closes now from thy real frd. 

W. Penn. 

Among the descendants of this William 
Storrs were two remarkable women, who have 
recently passed away, Mary and Anne Ste- 
phenson, sisters, women of excellence, and 
culture, and wealth, who lived unmarried, 
filling their days with good works, and died, 
the elder, Mary, at Exeter, England, in 1882, 
in her one hundredth year, having retained 
her mental faculties to the end ; the younger, 
Anne, the 21st of last March, in her nine- 
tieth year, at her home, ‘‘ Pennhome,’’ Ex- 
mouth. 

Although there are not many Storrses now in 
England, there is a vigorous family of the name 
in Doncaster, Yorkshire, of whose six sons five 
are clergymen of the Established Church, and 
the sixth is a prominent physician in Doncas- 
ter; while four out of its five daughters are 
married to clergymen. 

Samuel Storrs, the first of the name in 
America, came to Barnstable, Mass., in 1663, 
and about 1698 removed, with his family, to 
Mansfield, Conn., of which town he was one 
of the original proprietors. He died there in 
1719, in his seventy-ninth year, a sterling, 
God-fearing man, who has impressed his char- 
acter upon his descendants. 

This town of Mansfield was for generations 
the home of the Storrses, and some of them still 
live there. An interesting account of it is 
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given at the close of the volume. Among latter- 
day members of the family most space is prop- 
erly accorded to the late eminent Henry Ran- 
dolph Storrs, of New York, lawyer and Con- 
gressman, the peer of Henry Clay in elo- 
quence ; to his brother, the late William Lu- 
cius Storrs, Chief-Justice of Connecticut ; and 
to the Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The book is beautifully made, and the Storrs 
family are to be congratulated upon having 
their annals so recorded and enshrined. 

There have been men of the Storrs name 
of rarer special gifts, of wider culture and 
more conspicuous position, but none with 
greater originality of mind or a larger and 
truer heart than the late Charles Storrs, the 
compiler of this book, who so modestly speaks 
therein of his own life and work. Fortu- 
nately, the volume is prefaced by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of him. which tells us more 
of himself than he has done. Charles Storrs 
was born in Mansfield, Conn., January 24th, 
1822, and died at his home in Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 1st, 1884, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. For nearly thirty- 
tive years he had been a merchant in New 
York City and a resident of Brooklyn, and 
‘*had taken and borne great burdens of care 
and work.” Says the writer: ‘‘ His intense 
energy and enthusiasm ; his determined will— 
determined, yet always amenable to reason ; 
his fearless, vehement defence of what he 
thought right ; his wide sympathies ; his sen- 
sitiveness to affection and to true recognition ; 
his unfailing generosity ; his ambition for the 
best in the whole range of life ; his loyalty to 
his principles and to his friends ; his wit and 
fun ; his simple, modest, unconventional ways ; 
and, above all, his earnest religious nature, 
which, in its own fashion, dominated every 
faculty of his mind—these are left for those 
who knew him to chronicle. . No man was 
There was a 
magnetism about him that made him the life 


ever more sincerely mourned. 


of every circle he frequented, and his honesty 
and uprightness gave him the confidence of 
all. He was so outspoken, and so much a 
law to himself, that it was easy to criticise him 
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in superficial ways, but hard to find his peer in 
some of the best elements of humanity.’’ 

He was rapid in thought and action, and 
had a fiery impatience of what he deemed un- 
necessary delay or foolish opposition. He 
could flame like a volcano when he had a 
wrong to redress, but he endured unavoidable 
evils quietly and with a large trust and resig- 
nation. His sturdy strength of nature and his 
nobility of manhood made external circum- 
stances and conditions of secondary impor- 
tance to him. Said one who knew him well : 
‘* Charles Storrs would be the same simple- 
mannered, straightforward, individual man in 
a court or a desert. A hundred years of Paris 
would have no effect upon him.”’ 

Mr. Storrs had the liveliest sympathy with 
the trials of the poor, and used often to speak 
of the pity he felt for women in the market, 
carrying a basket for their meagre supplies, and 
looking wistfully at things they could not buy. 
Many is the coin he has slipped into the hand 
of such an one, who would never know even 
his name. ‘There were touching tributes to 
him after his death from people in the hum- 
blest places, who felt that they had lost a friend. 
His speech was eminently terse and Saxon ; 
he was quick at repartee, and often produced 
great effect with a flash of wit or a homely 
phrase or allusion. When the repairs were 
made, some years since, in the Brooklyn Pil- 
grim Church edifice, the church of which Mr. 
Storrs was a member, and at that time a trus- 
tee, some dissatisfaction was felt because the 
expense was so much greater than had been at 
first*intended. At a meeting called to con- 
sider the matter, Mr. Storrs sat in a back seat, 
and listened in silence while objections were 
expressed, and a feeling of despondency pre- 
vailed. At length he rose, and said : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, as we have begun this thing, I propose 
that we raise the money and finish it. To 
stop now would be like blacking the toes of 
our boots, and leaving the heels!’ This 
made a laugh that changed the aspect of affairs ; 
the money was raised, and the building com. 
pleted according to the design. 

Many progressive men are careless of the 
past ; but Mr. Storrs loved to trace events to 


their sources and to recognize the toil and 
endeavor of those who have passed away. 
He revered an honest life, whenever and 
wherever lived, and was a veritable ‘‘ Old 
Mortality’’ in the affectionate care with which 
he gathered up the records of generations 
gone. In Mansfield, his native town, and 
elsewhere, he sought out the crumbling tomb. 
stones of his ancestors, and replaced them 
with enduring granite. This book was an 
outgrowth of the same quality. He longed 
for human sympathy and honorable remem- 
brance, and in his own life was lavish of 
these, both to the living and to the dead. 
He was an ardent patriot and a true American, 
looking always for the best interests of the 
whole community, and helping every good 
cause with a liberal hand. His religious faith 
and feeling are shown by this letter of his, 
quoted in the biographical sketch, and by the 
incident which follows : 

‘*T am as unshaken in the wisdom, power, 
and mercy of God as the eternal hills. . . . I 
can go into any congregation of sincere and 
devout worshippers, whose aspirations are for 
God and for a higher and better life, and not 
be disturbed, but, on the contrary, be one with 
them. When we look at human life, 
with all its sufferings, with all its changes, and 
the thousand and one things that are so mys- 
terious and incomprehensible to us, it some- 
times appalls us, and for a moment we are so 
oppressed that we hardly know what to think 
or do. But we soon rise triumphant, and 
troubles, sickness, death, and all else vanish 
away through our unshaken trust in God.”’ 


‘* At Coney Island, some two years previous 
to his death, when a painfully deformed per- 
son passed, and the question was asked of Mr. 
Storrs, ‘ Doesn't such a sight make you al- 
most doubt the existence of a God ?’ 

“<* Doubt it? No!’ he exclaimed, with an 
emphatic gesture ; ‘it makes me smow there’s 
a God, who'll some day. bring all things 
right !’’’ 


The last resting-place of Charles Storrs is in 
the beautiful cemetery which years before he 
had presented to his native town of Mansfield, 
Conn. The burial took place at sunset, and 
is commemorated by his relative, Miss Edna 
Dean Proctor, in these lines, which conclude 
the sketch. His delightful home, which was 
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so long the centre of hospitality, is vacant, and 
has passed into other hands. His treasures of 
art and literature are scattered ; his voice is no 
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longer heard in our midst ; but while truth, 
and honor, and generosity are regarded, he 
will live in noble and loving remembrance. 


CHARLES STORRS. 


By Epna Dean Proctor. 


The harvest moon shone full and clear, 
The sun was in the west, 

As up the slope of the grassy hill 
We bore him to his rest— 

The hill that rises broad and green 
By the home where he was born, 

And takes the latest glow of day 
And the first rose of morn. 

The evening song of the robin, 
And the west wind’s gentle sigh, 

Were the only sounds that stirred the air 
Beneath the sunset sky, 

Till the prayer of faith ascended, 
And softly a choral band 

Chanted a hymn in the stillness — 
A hymn of the Silent Land. 

Then, by the stately obelisk 
He reared on the open crest, 

All tenderly, with loving words, 
We laid him to his rest ; 

And about his wreathed and flower- strewn grave 
The landscape spread so fair, 

And the green hill seemed so near to heaven, 
So far from strife and care, 

We almost wished, that summer night, 
His lone repose to share-— 

To find, like him, unbroken peace 
Within its grassy door, 

And, wept of dews and watched of stars, 
Sleep on forevermore ! 


That grave will keep his mortal form 
While suns and moons shal! roll ; 
But the fervid heart, the searching mind, 
The loyal, reverent soul, bd 
The swift and constant sympathies, 
Like a deep fountain’s flow, 
That filled with lavish, generous deeds 
His busy years below, 
Have fled to the larger love and light 
He longed so much to know ; 
And O for a soul so high and true, 
And a heart so warm and brave, 
The welcome could only be measured 
By the sorrow parting gave ! 
Let winds blow soft, and birds sing sweet, 
: And fairest flowers entwine 
About his grave on the lonely hill, 
To loving hearts a shrine ! 
And we will write above his rest : 
THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLEST. 











LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


A Novet: By MaApeELeiIne Vinton DAHLGREN. 





CHAPTER XV. 

One morning, returning from my daily 
rounds, I paused to give to that mysterious 
tower a more careful scrutiny than I had ever 
done, and I was impressed by the curious ter- 
mination of the vertex of the otherwise cone- 
shaped roof; in place of ending in a point, 
which certainly would have added to its archi- 
tectural beauty, it stopped short low enough 
down to admit of a truncated top ; the thought 
struck me like a flash that the interior of this 
truncated pyramid was the secret chamber 
where my grand-aunt had worn out her life, 
and the square top must be filled by the sky- 
light that gave air and light to the apartment, 
The tower room, then, which I had supposed 
was the one she had occupied, must have been 
the chamber below, where her faithful brother 
dwelt, in order effectually to guard and console 
her, as well as to administer to her daily wants 
unsuspected, 

I hastened back to that room and seated 
myself, the better to collect my thoughts. It 
became very clear that this tower had been 
simply built as a base to the secret room with- 
in that truncated cone. 

Mrs. Waring had told me that it was closed 
from without and only lighted from above, 
and reached by a hidden spiral stairway. 
That stairway must be found, and I was sure 
the access to it existed in the high panels of 
the wainscoting. One of these panels was 
doubtless adjusted as a door. I commenced 
my investigations, but without success. The 
search for this movable panel was diligently 
continued, and the occupation it gave to my 
weary thoughts was providential. 

Some weeks later I sent one morning for 
my overseer, to consult with him about an im- 
provement I wished to make in the negro 
quarters ; and after our conversation on this 
subject was over, remembering that he was an 
old and trusted agent of my father, it occurred 


to me that perhaps he could give me some 
clew to the hidden chamber. We were then 
in the tower room, which I had made my 
principal place for the transaction of my affairs, 
keeping my papers there, and the books I 
cared most to read. There was an old book- 
case built into the wall which I had not al- 
lowed to be disturbed, because I held in es- 
teem articles of furniture associated with my 
family. It was a lumbering old piece, and 
was so very deep as to have aclumsy look. It 
reached nearly up to the ceiling, and while the 
upper shelves were very wide, the lower ones 
for some five feet in height were quite narrow. 

I asked this aged employé of my father if 
he understood anything about the construction 
of this tower, and to my delight he said that 
he did. I then appealed to him in a solemn 
tone, saying that of course he would under- 
stand it to be his duty to tell me, as the sole 
child of my father, whatever he knew. 

He replied that his information was obtained 
as a confidential agent, and that he had always 
guarded the secret so long as Mr. Dollsson 
lived at Kedgewood, or had possession of the 
place ; but that since my coming there and re- 
calling him, he had often wished to communi- 
cate with me on the subject, but had never felt 
at liberty to disturb me. 

‘*T beg of you,’’ said I, with agitation, ‘‘ if 
there is a hidden door in this room to open it 
for me.”’ 

He went immediately to the old bookcase, 
and removing all the books on the shelves to 
the height of five feet, he then readily dis- 
placed the shelves. This left a panelled back- 
ing exposed to view, which he at once shoved 
up to its full height, leaving an open entrance 
some three feet wide to a spiral stairway. 

The mystery was solved ; and how grateful I 
was that I had found that which I had so 
much longed to see. 

Thus did Providence reward me for having 
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overcome my own selfish griefs enough to take 
an interest in the welfare of my people, and 
for having talled back into my service to assist 
me in doing so, an aged servitor of my dear 
father. I -begged him to continue to guard 
that secret, and he answered me that he would 
do so for as long a time as I desired. So 
soon as he had departed I locked the door to 
be free from intrusion, and ascended the spiral 
stairway. 

The creaking steps told of the lapse of time 
since my grand-uncle had had this strange con- 
struction built, and the dim light which only 
proceeded from the open panel made the short 
ascent more uncertain. At the height of ten 
feet, however, it terminated against a door 
which readily opened, and I stood in a small 
circular chamber, with walls sloping up to a 
skylight. A slight folding bedstead and one or 
two articles of furniture, which must have 
been carried up by sections and then put to- 
gether, with an adjustable piece of canvas 
which could be rolled or unrolled by strings 
from below, so as to cover or uncover the sky- 
light, in order to let in the sun or screen it 
from the occupant, with another arrangement 
for ventilation, formed the whole paraphernalia 
of the interior of this cell, where my insane 
relative had so Jong been immured. 

The room was dusty and musty from long 
disuse, for it isa singular fact that no place, 
however concealed or closed, can be made en- 
tirely free from those imperceptible floating 
particles in the air which form what we call 
dust, 

I seated myself beside the small writing- 
desk. The ink had years ago dried away in the 
stand, the goose-quill pen grown yellow with 
age, and the paper beside it had the same 
time-worn saffron tint ; but evidently my poor 
melancholy aunt had never used this desk or 
these writing materials. At once I recalled the 
remarks of Mr. Irwin during that conversation 
about Kedgewood with Mrs. Waring, that my 
father had made occasional visits here up to 
the time of his death. This, then, was the 
dear pen he had used, and this room was also 
connected with hismemory. I hastily opened 
the desk, which required some strength, as the 
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hinges had grown rusty and did not readily 
give. There were several papers, some deeds, 
and my father’s will. It had always been sup- 
posed that my father had died intestate, and 
after his death the estate had been divided ac- 
cording to law between my mother and myself, 
dear Mr. Irwin having been appointed my 
guardian. But after my mother’s death Mr, 
Dollsson had succeeded, as I have mentioned, 
in procuring that he should be the executor. 
With what emotions did I read this will written 
by my beloved parent ! 

Its provisions were very explicit. During 
her life my mother was to have half the income 
from the estate, which was, at her death, to go 
to me in its entirety, real and personal, and in 
fee simple. 

Now, all these years a large income never 
used by me must have accrued to counterbal- 
ance any charges Mr. Dollsson could make, 
and my right was established to the undisputed 
possession of all the real estate. Inclosed with 
the will were certificates of stock and bonds to 
a large amount, upon which doubtless ac- 
cumulated sums of interest must be due. 

What a sudden revulsion of fortune, yet 
what a mockery to me now, was all this wealth ! 
I leaned my head upon the desk, where prob- 
ably my dear father had written this will, and 
thought to guard me, his idolized child, from 
all harm, and I wept long and bitterly. 

Of what avail when one is blighted’ comes 
an unsought-for wealth? Of what use was 
Valcour to me in my bitter loneliness? Ah, 
how changed would all have been could Mau- 
rice but have been mine! I was about to 
think of him as the beloved Maurice, but I 
checked myself. I rose with the chill of re- 
pressed affection at my heart, and I sought 
my own room, carefully however, locking the 
tower room below as I left it. 

* I wept incessantly aJl that night. Memories 
of my father saddened me, and irrepressible 
anguish for the loss of my lover. For some 
days I kept my room, Phoebe being much 
worried because 1 was ill, and bringing me 


affecting inquiries from my loving slaves. 


These proofs that I was beloved by the simple 
people confided to my care first aroused me 
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from this apathetic state, and again putting on 
my armor of good resolves, I nerved myself 
tor the monotonous life before me. 

All that I have found, I now thought, as 
more healthful reflections usurped the place of 
the morbid ones—all this unexpected wealth is 
only a new obligation to exert myself for others. 
Iam, indeed, but a weak vessel to be laden 
with treasures to be dispensed for the good of 
those around me. 

So soon as I could collect my thoughts for 
business I wrote to Senator Morelle that I had 
found my father’s will at Kedgewood, as well 
as various papers of importance, and I begged 
him to come and see me whenever his engage- 
ments would permit. 

* * * * * 

Three months had now run their course 
since that day of dole when the fair structure 
of my worldly happiness had fallen like a base- 
less vision. But in all that I had suffered, all 
that I had conquered, all that I had resolved, 
it seemed like threescore years, 

During that period not one word, or line, 
or message had been received from Maurice. 
Had he accepted his doom in silence ?. or had 
he disdained to plead in his own behalf? Per- 
haps, indeed, he had consigned my memory 
to oblivion as unworthy ; and if so I must still 
be resigned. 

One morning I was seated on the veranda 
waiting for the overseer to accompany me on 
a tour of inspection—for I forced myself to in- 
cessant occupdtion—when in the vista formed 
by the avenue of splendid trees that led to the 
house, I saw bounding forward a dog that was 
the very image of Médor. I rubbed my eyes, 
feeling sure that it was an optical illusion ; 
but no; on he came until he espied me, when, 
with short, sharp barks of joy, he sprang for- 
ward with every demonstration of delight to 
greet me. 

It must be Médor, who had, with the un- 
failing dog-instinct, recognized an old friend. 
I bent over him and wept, my heart throbbing 
with tumultuous emotion, for I felt that the 
dog must precede his master, the dear old 
Vicomte de Vaudreuil. 

What an affecting reminder of my beloved 


guardian, whose friend he had been, and of 
those peacetul days now gone forever! But 
presently’ several figures emerged from the 
forest path, by which they had approached the 
house. First I saw my triend Senator Mor- 
elle, and linked arm-in-arm with the Vicomte, 
as if they were the oldest of friends, and fol- 
lowing them three others, Stéphanie, her 
brother, and—how could I endure the rapture 
and live ?>—Maurice ! ! 

My swift-flashing thoughts divined that all 
must be right. How or wherefore I had no 
time to ask myself, for in another instant he 
had clasped me in his arms, with the whispered 
words, ‘‘ Mine, forever mine.’’ 

I cannot tell, but I think all eyes were moist, 
until suddenly the Vicomte, pulling out of his 
pocket his flute, began with Médor, who at 
once responded, to dance a stately minuet. 

‘* Every one here but my darling guardian, *’ 
sighed I. 

‘* And he is here in spirit, I am sure,’’ said 
Maurice. 

** And my dearest father ?’’ 

‘* Nor can he be absent at such a moment,’’ 
was the reply. 

Are there not instants of time when the dead 
are permitted an invisible presence? After the 
first outburst of joy Senator Morelle inter- 
rupted the silence into which we had fallen, 
by saying, ‘‘ Cyrilla, of course our bringing 
my good relative, Mr. de Villeré, to claim you 
as his bride, is proof that his lineage is free 
from those harassing suspicions that made us 
all so wretched. The Vicomte de Vaudreuil 
has given us a proof of the most disinterested 
friendship, by consenting to accompany Mr. 
de Villeré to this country, and recounting to 
us in person his strange history. 

‘*The mother of Maurice was a lady from 
Guadaloupe, and a distant relative of the Vi- 
comte. She and her cousin, both daughters 
of wealthy planters, embarked together for 
France ona sailing vessel, with the intention 
of pursuing their education in Paris. The 
ship was captured by pirates, who murdered 
her crew, burned the vessel, and seizing these 
unfortunate young ladies sold them into slavery 
in the East. They were both extremely beau- 
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tiful. The elder, Adéle Lacroix, afterward 
the mother of Maurice, was at that time six- 
teen years old, and of a more piquant style 
than her cousin, Alma, who was two years 
younger. Adéle was a lovely brunette, with 
a clear olive complexion, large dark eyes, and 
raven black hair. If Mr. de Villeré will par- 
don me for saying so, her type is reproduced 
in her son. 

‘* But Alma, the younger, had the most won- 
derful blonde beauty, and such swimming orbs 
of blue that she at once attracted the attention 
of a dealer who was purchasing the most cap- 
tivating girls he could find for the Sultan's 
harem. She found such favor in the eyes of 
the Sultan when brought to him, that he ulti- 
mately made her his Sultana, and her son, the 
cousin of Maurice, is now reigning Sultan of 
Turkey. Adéle, poor child, was thus left 
alone, and exposed to.a terrible captivity. 

‘At this time Mr. de Villeré, who was 
travelling in the East, visited the slave-markets 
as a matter of curiosity, and his attention was 
at once attracted by the singular loveliness and 
air of modesty and refinement of this young 
girl, Upon addressing her he was astounded 
when she replied to him in excellent French. 
Inquiring her story, he was moved to deepest 
pity at her sad fate, and at once paid her ran- 
som and took her to Paris, where her relatives, 
who had supposed her to have been lost, were 
rejoiced at her rescue. Soon after her restora- 
tion to her friends she married her deliverer, 
and they remained very quietly in the south 
of France, near the home of her relatives, 
Mr. de Villeré rarely spoke of America, but 
seemed to wish in his happiness to forget his 
native country. But their union was, at the 
expiration of a year, cut short by death, for the 
unfortunate lady expired in giving birth to her 
son Maurice. , 

** When the child was a year old his father 
returned to America ; and, although he always 
made the most ample provision for the support 
of his son, his conduct was deemed very 
strange, as he never returned to see the child, 
nor did he request to have him sent to America. 
We can understand the motives that withheld 
him from declaring this marriage, as he ‘was, 
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by aclause in his father’s will, compelled to 
marry his cousin, Sophie de Villeré, which he 
did upon his return to America. ‘The fact of 
a prior union did not invalidate the will, which 
only required his marriage to his cousin. Of 
course, had the mother of Maurice lived, com- 
plications and loss of fortune would have been 
the result ; but dying as she did so soon after 
their marriage, Mr. de Villeré never made this 
alliance known on his return home. He was 
ever very indifferent to his wife, but otherwise 
did not treat her unkindly. 

** One can now comprehend that his deepest 
affection had been given to his adored Adéle. 
His will, leaving his son Maurice his property, 
was a surprise to every one, as it was the first 
intimation his family had received of the exist- 
ence of a legal heir. 
angry when the will was made known, and it 
is thought that in her pique she more readily 
listened to the flattering addresses of Mr. 
Dollsson. 

‘* Now, our letters were based upon the pre- 
sumption that, being ‘ the son of a slave,’ as 
his father had expressed it in the delirium of 
his fatal fever, meant an imputation against 
the purity.of his blood. This was a very 
natural conclusion for Mrs. Dollsson to arrive 


His widow was very 


at, nor can we blame her for communicating 
her suspicions to us.”’ 

** Suspicions,’’ interrupted Maurice, ‘‘ that 
inflicted the greatest anguish upon my Cfrilla. 
I can forgive all else but her suffering.’’ 

‘You are right,’’ said Senator Morelle ; 
** we did very wrong to apprise her of the in- 
formation we had received, until we had first 
called upon you, Mr. de Villeré, for an ex- 
planation. Had it been any other accusation 
we would not have acted so hastily ; but the 
taint of African blood was, to the fastidious 
ideas of Southerners, such a damnable fact that 
we lost our power of discrimination. ”’ 

‘*I beg ten thousand pardons, sirs,’’ said 
the Vicomte ; ‘* but your action still remains 


a perfect enigma to me. I fail to appreciate 


why my young friend must necessarily have 
been an outcast in case he had happened to 
have in his veins an infusion of the blood of 
He would have been just the same 


this race. 
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handsome—pardon me, Maurice—manly fel- 
low, and just as worthy of your regard as he 
now is.’”’ 

‘* We beg to. differ,’’ said Senator Morelle, 
dryly. ‘‘ Had he been the Archangel Michael, 
and come to us under this cloud, we would 
have rejected him all the same. The subject 
is too distasteful to discuss even, in the pres- 
ence of the ladies.”’ 

Thereupon the Vicomte, hastily rising, was 
about to make an angry reply, when I caught 
his hands within. my own, saying to him : 

‘** But, my honored friend, how does it hap- 
pen that you knew Maurice ?”’ 

Mr. de Villeré smiled, and the Vicomte re- 
plied : ‘‘ My dear Miss Cyrilla, his mother 
was my cousin, and a lovely lady she was, and 
allied to several of our best houses ; but 1 am 
the godfather of Maurice. He and Médor 
are my heirs. When he came up to Paris, 
you may remember that I had returned to 
Lyons, so that we never happened to meet at 
Mr. Irwin’s. But when you, my dear miss, 
wrote that unkind letter to my godson he im- 
mediately came to me in great despair. My 
mind was at once made up. I determined to 
accompany him to America, and to bring with 
me an official copy of the baptismal record. 
This I have done, in case any legal questions 
arise as to the identity of my godson. 

**T, the Vicomte de Vaudreuil, Knight of 
the Order of St. Louis, am here in person to 
answer all questions. ”’ 

‘* You are here, my dear Vicomte,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘as our guardian angel, and I only 
wish that dear Mr. Irwin was among us, to 
help me bless you.’’ ; 

** Ah,”’ said the Vicomte, ‘‘ my poor friend ! 
I held him in great regard, and I continue to 
deplore his loss.”’ 

x * * % * 

The next morning I gave to Senator Morelle 
the will I had found, and I asked him to de- 
posit in some bank the bonds and other papers. 
Upon examination he said that there was such 
a large amount of unclaimed interest due on 
these stocks and bonds as to meet any de- 
mands Mr, Dollsson might make a year hence, 
when he would have to conclude a legal settle- 


ment with me. It was also arranged that the 
Senator and the Vicomte were to go together 
to see Mr. Dollsson—the Senator to notify 
him that a will had been found, and that we 
would be prepared for a settlement with him 
as executor, when I should become of age ; 
and the Vicomte was to relate to him the cir- 
cumstances of the birth of Maurice, his rela- 
tive, and to announce our approaching mar- 
riage. 

That afternoon was selected for this dis- 
agreeable visit, as the Senator would be com- 
pelled to leave us the following day. 

These gentlemen mentioned on their return, 
that they had been received with formal and 
studied politeness, but that there was an affec- 
tation of disbelief and a cold sarcasm in the 
tone of Mr. Dollsson’s replies very difficult to 
endure in silence, nor could they have done 
so except that they had agreed to avoid all 
controversy. 

‘That Mr. Dollsson is indeed a very dan- 
gerous man,’’ said the Senator, in the after- 
dinner chat in the library. ‘*‘ He isan accom- 
plished man, and very talented ; but I believe 
him to bea cool, deliberate villain.’’ 

‘*T would not like to meet him of an ob- 
scure night, and ina lonely place, if he were 
my enemy,’’ observed the Vicomte. 

‘*T hope Maurice will never meet him at 
all,’’ sighed I. 

Whereat all laughed, and Mr. Morelle as- 
sured his cousin, banteringly, ‘‘ that he would 
be kept carefully laid away in cotton in 
future.’’ 

When one looked at the superb figure of 
Maurice, and observed his manly vigor, the 
idea of any tutelage was indeed so absurd, that 
we both joined in the general laughter. 

That night Phoebe told me, that flickering 
lights were to be seen in the cypress brakes a 
mile distant, and that it was a ‘* dead an’ gone 
secret ;’” but that a. famous Voudoo doctor 
was in the neighborhood, and “‘ great goin’s 
on mout be spected.”’ 

In the early morning the first information 
received was, that a band of corn-field negroes 
had run away during the night from the plan- 
tation of Mr. Dollsson, and that he vowed, by 
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the most terrible oaths, that not one should 
escape with his life. That day Senator Mor- 
elle and his son left us, but Stéphanie, the Vi- 
comte, and Maurice remained. 

The Vicomte said that he could only stay 
six weeks, as he wished to return to France 
before the October gales set in. He was a 
timid sailor, suffered much from ma/-de-mer, 
and evidently had made a prodigious effort to 
leave France at all. Of course he must dance 
at the wedding, he said, and he thought it his 
right to give away the bride of his godson. 
So a month hence was fixed for the marriage. 

It was early dusk of the day that the Senator 
and his son had left us, and Stéphanie, the 
Vicomte, Maurice, and myself were seated on 
the veranda. 

** The night sets in dark and gloomy,’’ said 
the Vicomte, whose mercurial temperament was 
very susceptible to every atmospheric change. 

At this moment Médor, who had been 
curled up at his feet, apparently dozing, sud- 
denly pointed his nose between his forepaws, 
and gave a sort of sniffling sound. 

“*It is some game he scents,’’ said the Vi- 
comte ; ‘‘ these dogs have extraordinary actte- 
ness. Soyez /ranquille,’’ added he to the dog, 
who now seemed to be asleep again. ‘* Mé- 
dor isa real Parisian,’’ added the old gentle- 
man, with vivacity ; ‘‘ he ignores the English, 
and wi!l only understand French. If I say to 
him, ‘Go out, Médor,’ he pretends igno- 
rance ; but if I cry out, ‘ Allez vous en, Mé- 
dor,’ off he trots. I venture to say, Miss 
Cyrilla, he will also dance at your wedding.”’ 

** IT wish that could be at Valcour,’’ said 
Stéphanie. 

**Such happiness would be too great,’’ 
sighed I. 

At this instant came a blinding shot. The 
report seemed to crash through my head, and 
everything appeared to be breaking up. I 
would have fallen, but Maurice caught me. 

A loud, derisive peal of laughter re-echoed 
through the woods amid rapidly retreating 
steps, and once.more I distinctly saw, or 
thought I saw, the red cloak of Fatima, while 
a shrill voice cried out, ‘‘ | made him miss his 
aim. You will all dance at Valcour.’’ 


The ball had grazed past my head, and the 
only ill effect was the nervous shock of the 
concussion. 

All that night the deep baying of the blood- 
hounds made the darkness hideous. Phoebe 
told me, shuddering, that these horrid creatures 
had been let out looking for Mr. Dollsson’s 
slaves, who were supposed to be in the cypress 
brakes, but that in the morning the dogs 
would be called in. 

‘* God help them !’’ murmured I; ‘* what a 
glorious day it will be when all shall be free !|’’ 
I had not rested well. The narrow escape and 
the dreadful mystery of the attempt on my life 
of the evening previous, had chased away sleep. 
Could it be that my sun was yet to set in dark- 
ness ere it had reached its zenith? Almost at 
daybreak I arose and went out into the 
grounds, thinking to find recuperation in the 
loveliness of the early morning. I had not 
proceeded far when I met Maurice. He, too, 
had not been able to sleep, and had sought 
the invigoration of the open air. 

‘*T am filled with vague fears, dearest 
Cyrilla,’’ said he, ‘‘ concerning the attempt 
upon your life Jast evening. I have my sus- 
picions, too,’’ added he, his brow darkening, 
**and I am overcome with inexpressible dread 
to have you live in the neighborhood of one 
who is your avowed enemy, and who would so 
clearly profit by your death. Let us return to 
France, where no dangers can threaten an ex- 
istence so dear to me. My career is open 
there, and I might make a name you would 
be proud to bear. The Sultan of Turkey has 
made me the most brilliant offers if I attach 
myself to his person ; but until I met you, my 
beloved, no inducements could have caused 
me to leave France. I admire this great 
nation, it is true, and for a citizenship here 1] 
would exchange the most dazzling advantages 
elsewhere ; but your safety must be my first 
consideration.’’” 

It saddened me to think of forever leaving 
these dear scenes, familiar to me from child- 


hood, and yet there was reason in all that 
Maurice said. Evidently it was my life that 
was sought for, and I could not help in my 
heart but fear Mr. Dollsson. There were two 
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things made him dangerous to me—he would 
profit by my death, and he hated me. 

We walked on in silence, unheeding whither 
we went. Presently we had turned into the 
darkling shade which even at sunrise haunts 
the virgin forest. Immense growths of oak, 
poplar, beech, and magnolia overshadowed us, 
and their magnificent arches produced the 
solemn eftect of a splendid Gothic cathedral. 

The struggling glinting of light scarcely 
penetrated the green screen, and the sward 
under our feet was enamelled with thousands 
of exquisite wild flowers. 

‘* How inexpressibly wonderful to the eye 
of the European are these forests !’’ said Mau- 
rice. ‘‘ No art can ever reach these primeval 
glories. ’’ 

‘** We have,’’ said I, ‘‘ something still more 
surprising to my imagination in the appalling 
Juxuriance of our cypress brakes. If we walk 
but half a mile onward we can reach the mar- 
gin of one of these almost impenetrable swamp 
bayous, and I would love to be the first one to 
show you how wild and weird they are.’’ 

Maurice drew my hand more closely within 
his arm as we proceeded. Once or twice the 
rustling leaves in advance of us indicated the 
gliding away of some bright-hued serpent, but 
in half an hour we had emerged from the 
forest somewhat, and found ourselves on the 
margin of a dark and sluggish bayou. Already 
the gigantic cypress, innumerable and stately, 
were seen towering far above all other trees, 
huge guardians of the wilderness of tropical 
growth beneath. Dank mosses, slimy, fenny, 
boggy marshes, whose pestiferous breath and 
venomous reptile life defied scrutiny, lurked 
in those recesses. We paused. 

‘* A few more steps,’’ said I, ‘‘ and the 
scene is more impressive.”’ 

We turned one of the windings of the bayou, 
where the bank became more bluff, so as to 
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afford a better view, and stood upon the nar- 
row ledge ‘that inclined with an almost precip- 
itous descent to the sluggish water below. 

‘* God of heaven !”” screamed I. ‘‘ It is he!’’ 

There at our feet, half buoyed up by the 
muddy stream, clutching out to catch the cane 
saplings near, with one hand clenched down 
on an empty revolver, and the other caught in 
a forked branch near, held stiff and rigid be- 
fore high heaven, with the dark coagula half 
stanching the slow ebb of life-blood from gap- 
ing wounds, swayed Mr. Dollsson, torn by his 
own fierce bloodhounds, dead, stark dead ! 

Had he forgotten, in the wild frenzy of the 
night before and the flight after the attempted 
crime, that his hounds had been unleashed 
and sent for their hellish night’s work of pur- 
suit into this very cane-brake? Oh, Nemesis 
of fate ! 

Maurice leaned down and unclasped the 
pistol from the dead man’s grasp, putting it in 
his own pocket ; and then, supporting my half 
fainting steps, made such haste as we could 
back to Kedgewood. 

But once again, as we turned to leave, our 
steps were momentarily arrested, for, seated 
on a vine covered stump near, arrayed as my 
childish eyes had seen her, in the flowing scarlet 
cloak, her head bound with a crescent of gold, 
sat Fatima. 

“* Stay !’’ said she, with an imperious ges- 
ture. ‘‘ It was a wild night, and none but the 
gypsy queen could cast a spell upon those 
hounds of hell. The cowering slaves in yon- 
der cypress swamp would have been torn piece- 
meal, as he meant they should ; but he whose 
pistol-shot I turned aside, he whose guilty steps 
fled through this forest, only rushed onward 
to meet his doom. Cyrilla, thy wasted life is 
past. Samiel, who called fora victim, is ap- 
peased ; and mow dance at Valcour.”’ * 

(CONCLUSION. ) 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.— Littleton. 


MOSCOW’S GREAT CATHEDRAL. 


What must, without doubt, be conceded as 
the most magnificent church edifice in the 
world is the great cathedral at Moscow, ‘‘ The 
Church of St. Saviour,’’ recently completed 
there. 

The plans and site of this remarkable edifice 
were chosen by the Emperor Nicholas. The 
embankment, terrace, etc., together with the 
site, cost $180,000, it being necessary at the 
outset, to displace over 70,000 cubic feet of 
earth. On July 27, 1838, the laying of the 
foundation was commenced. ‘The building 
continued slowly to rise for twenty years, and 
in 1858 the scaffolding was removed, this latter 
item alone having cost 277,000 roubles, or 
upward of £40,000. A quarter of a century 
more has been expended on fittings and deco- 
ration, and the building is just now wholly 
completed. ‘The style is ancient Russian, or 
rather Greco-Byzantine, the most striking 
feature of which on the exterior is the five cop- 
per cupolas, for the gilding of which were re- 
quired goo pounds of gold, their total cost 
being upward of £170,000. The domes are 
surmounted by crosses, the centre one, nearly 
thirty feet high, standing 340 feet from the 
ground. The building covers an area of 
73,000 square feet. The bells, as usual in 
Russia, are of ponderous weight. The largest, 
or ‘‘ holy-day’’ bell, weighs 26 tons, or half as 
much again as ‘‘ Great Paul.’’ Even the 
second, or ‘‘ Sunday’’ bell, is within a ton’s 
weight of our bantling ; while the smallest of 


the “‘ every-day’ bells descends to about 30 
pounds. The cost of the peal was upward of 
£13,000. 


The foundations of the church are of Fin- 
nish granite, and the whole edifice is faced 
with marble, the door being of bronze orna- 
mented with Biblical subjects, and lined with 


oak. 


The principal entrance measures 30 feet 


high by 18 feet broad, and the two doors weigh 
13 tons, the total cost of all the doors being 
$350,000. The building is erected in the 
form of a Greek cross, three of the broad ends 
of which form the corridors, lower and upper, 
surrounding three sides of, and open to, the 
central square, or temple proper, while the 
fourth end is occupied by the altar and its ap- 
purtenances. The upper corridors remind 
one of the galleries in Santa Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople. The walls are adorned with frescoes 
illustrating the principal events in the history 
of the Russian Church. The walls of the 
lower corridor, or ‘‘ procession gallery,’’ are 
adorned with paintings commemorative of the 
battle of 1812. 

But it is when one stands in the temple prop- 
er and looks above and around that the gor- 
geousness of the building is so striking. The 
floor of this part is 220 feet square, the length 
of the cross either way 270 feet, and the height 
from the ground to the cupola measures 230 
feet. The floor is of marble, and the walls 
are lined with exquisite varieties of the same 
material. It was’ intended at first to use only 
Russian marble, but some amount of Italian 
was subsequently found to be indispensable. 
The total cost of all the marble in the building 
exceeded $2,000,000. Lifting one’s eyes, the 
galleries are seen to contain 36 windows, and 
the cupola 16, all of which are double, with 
frames of bronze. Round the cupola is one 
row of 640 candelabra, placed there at a cost 
of $120,000, with a second row of 600, cost- 
ing an additional There are 4 
lustres weighing 4 tons each, and the total 
number of candles to be lighted throughout 
the building is upward of 3000, At the top 
of the cupola is a painting by Professor Mar- 
koff, representing in colossal proportions the 
first person of the blessed Trinity as an old 
man with the infant Jesus. 


$60, 000, 


The height of the 


figure is 49 feet, the length of the face 7 feet, 
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and the height of the infant 21 feet. Also, 
below the cupola are a number of figures of 
Apostles and Fathers, each 21 feet high. 
Great expense has, of course, been lavished on 
the eastern end of the church. The cost of 
materials and workmanship for the altar space, 
apart from the icons of sacred pictures, 
amounted to $150,000. In this part of the 
church are some of its most remarkable paint- 
ings, most, if not all, by Russian artists. The 
structure of the altar screen is a departure from 
the traditional Russian type, for instead of a 
tall, ugly blank partition, half or two thirds of 
the height of the church, hiding the eastern 
end, the screen of St. Saviour’s is low and 
elegant, and throws open, except for a few feet 
above the floor, the whole of the sanctuary. 
This princely cathedral was erected at a cost of 
$12,000,000, and is said to be capable of ac- 
commodating 10,000 worshippers, and which 
from its first conception has been built ina 
single lifetime. 


THE CALL OF THE CHILDREN. 
By Hatriz Tyne Griswo.p. 


1 can hear the voices of the children, 
Calling in the dawning and the dusk ; 
Sweet as cleft pomegranates are their faces, 

Sweeter than the scent of myrrh or musk. 
Softer are their voices than the lute is, 

Soft their laughter falls as falls the dew ; 
Yet the voice of their lamenting pierces ; 

Wheresoe’er we go it doth pursue. 


For the little children all are crying 
In the lanes, the alleys, and the street, 
Crying with the sobbing that betrays them 
When they fain would hide from those we 
meet ; 
Crying in the depths of loathsome hovels, 
Crying in the homes of wealth and ease, 
Crying in the crowds of costly cities, 
Crying in far places by the seas. 


Evermore goes up the ceaseless wailing, 
Neither dawn nor dusk can bid it cease, 

And no change of swift-returning seasons 
Has the power to say unto it, Peace. 

Mid the daisies in the fragrant springtime, 
’Mid the roses in the summer's flush, 

*Mid the fruity treasures of the autumn, 
Comes no change, no pause, no moment's 

hush, 


For the children weep for fallen fathers, 

Weep for homes made desolate as death ; 
Veep for fear, for wild foreboding, 

Cower before a demon’s blighting breath ; 
Cower before an unimagined terror, 

Cower before unpardonable wrongs, 
And their hearts sound only musereres, 

When their young lives should be glad as 

songs. 


And they cry against the cup that blights 
them 

Till the cry is deeper than a curse ; 

Deeper, aye, and to our ears who hear it 
Seems the cry far sorer, bitterer, worse. 

And to God, who listens up in heaven, 
Could no curse pierce half so keen 

As the frenzied sobbing of the children, 
Reaching to the depths of heaven serene. 


And they call to the great world unheeding, 
Help us, or we perish ere our time : 
Save us from our fathers, from our brothers, 
Save us from the woe, the shame, the crime. 
Hurl the cup far from us, oh, our brothers, 
We are weak and bound by cruel thongs ; 
We can only sob on in the darkness, 
Urge in baby voices all our wrongs. 


Help us, oh—our brothers and our sisters, 
Innocent are we, yet held in thrall ; 

Rise ! deliver us from out the bondage 
Which the stoutest heart may well appall. 

Give us help to live the lives of children, 
Clean, and pure, and innocent, and calm ; 

Help to change the voice of our lamenting 
To a song of trumph—to a psalm. 


Brothers, shall we turn away our faces ? 
Shall we leave the children in their tears ? 
Shall no echo from our happy child-life 
Plead with us down through the lengthening 
years ? 
Must we leave them to the blighting presence 
Of a wrong so deep, so dark, so dread, 
That we joy to see the brows it darkens 
Lie before us, silent with the dead ? 


Nay, my brothers ; nay, my sisters, hearken 
To the children calling in God’s name ; 
All their trusting faces turned toward you 
Plead with you to help them in their shame. 
Cruel ye who would be kind and tender, 
Far more cruel than you feel or know, 
If ye leave the children undefended, 
From the cup of cursing and its woe. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER IN BATTLE. 


The Russian soldier goes into battle en- 
thusiastically and with lively energy, but not 
quite vivaciously ; there is more of a grim 
solemnity in his manner as he marches forward, 
singing lustily the national hymn, and thought- 
less of his fate. He is at first dull in initiative 
and self-reliance, and it is only after he has 
passed through several battles that he learns by 
terrible experience the knack of looking out 
for himself—of taking advantage of every 
shelter, of quickly protecting himself by in- 
trenching, and all the other little tricks of battle 
which may save a man’s life without impairing 
his efficiency or detracting from his courage. 
He instinctively looks for orders, and obeys 
them with a blind instinct, without stopping 
to: question their merit ; left to his own re- 
sources, he is almost helpless, and will often 
get killed from sheer stupidity in standing still 
and waiting for an order, when every one is 
dead who has the right to give one. But these 
same qualities, which are so different from 
those of our own quick witted volunteers, have 
their good The soldier’s 
patience is boundless; his endurance, his 
good-humor under hardship, his capacity for 
fighting on an empty stomach and under diffi- 
culties, are beyond all praise, and will enable 
a general who appreciates these qualities to 
work wonders with them ; and he is probably 
the steadiest of all soldiers under defeat and 
adversity. Deprived of their officers, a body 
of Russian soldiers may degenerate into a help- 
less, inert mass, and be slaughtered by means 
of their cohesiveness ; but they will never take 
a panic; their history affords none of those 
examples in which a mass of crazy fugitives fly 


side. Russian 


with acry of ‘* Sauve gui peut!’ from a danger 
conjured up by the imagination and exagger- 
ated and inflamed by the senseless cries of 
others. His faith is simple and childlike ; in 
the one phrase of ‘‘ God and the Tsar’ is 
summed up nearly all his religion and his phi- 
losophy of life. God will take care of him 
hereafter, and the Tsar as long as he lives. 
When his battles result in defeats, when his 
biscuits are full of maggots, when his clothing 
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is made of shoddy, when his boots drop to 
pieces, he reasons it out slowly, and can only 
come to the conclusion, so pathetic in its sim- 
ple faith, “‘ Ah, if the Tsar only knew !”’ 
Every one within his reach he freely discusses, 
criticises, and blames ; he half suspects that 
his generals may be fools, and he is sure that 
his commissaries are rascals ; but no thought 
of censure ever crosses his mind against the 
Tsar. He never for an instant doubts that the 
Tsar is his best friend, and would correct all 
these evils if only he knew of them. But alas ! 
he reasons, the Tsar cannot know everything ; 
and so there is no help for him ; he goes on 
doing his duty faithfully, bravely, and pa- 
tiently, hoping that at some day and in some 
way, he knows not how, things will go better. 


FEMININE DRESS IN TURKEY. 

The out-door dress of Turkish women con- 
sists, first, of trousers made of very large- 
patterned, gaudy-colored chintz, sometimes 
fastened at the arikle and sometimes at the 
knee. The feet are covered only by short 
woollen socks and slippers without heels, 
though of late years some women wear con- 
gress gaiters. Above the trousers they wear a 
skirt made of four breadths of bright-colored 
material, frequently pink satin. 
These breadths are not sewn together, but 
hang each separately, about two yards in 
length. In the house these are left to trail 
upon the floor, and have the effect of a court 
train, only rather more graceful. In the street 
these are tucked up under the cienture, or 


sash, not to touch the ground. 


or green 


This sash, so 
called, is no more nor less than a thick cash- 
mere shawl folded crosswise and tied around 
the waist in heavy, ungraceful folds, some of 
them being immense, and all ugly. For cor- 
sage they have first a gauze chemise with long 
full sleeves, ‘and outside of this a short jacket 
which buttons at the waist line with three 
small gilt or gold buttons. The sleeves are 
tight, reaching but to the elbow, and the gauze 
sleeves fall below them. The front is cut very 
low, so as to leave the bust entirely exposed, 


which is in turn partly covered by the gauze 
As many strings of beads, jewels, 


chemise. 
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and necklaces as can be obtained are worn 
around the neck and hanging down over the 
bust. Sometimes there will be five or six 
strings of cheap beads and tinsel ornaments, 
and an almost priceless diamond necklace all 
on together. Bracelets, four and five inches 
wide, thickly studded with jewels, will be worn 
on the wrists, and as many rings as will hold 
on the fingers, worn outside the gloves. Ear- 
rings of immense size are always worn, some 
of them being valuable and others of the 
cheapest pinchbeck. , These women do not 
value their jewels by price so much as by 
caprice. 

The hair is braided into two long plaits, 
which hang in the back; but the front is 
usually cut in notches and scallops. The 
prettiest thing in the world is the out-door 
head-dress they wear. It is made in the form 
of a Scotch cap of very bright colored silk or 
satin, and on it are fastened numbers of bright 
flowers, jewels, and coins—in short, anything 
that will give a brilliant effect. This is placed 
so that the pendent jewels and coins will fall a 
little on the forehead, and over this is worn the 
veil—that foreign women profess to think so 
terrible. The face must be specially prepared 
before the veil, or yashmak, is put on, by first 
making the eyebrows and eyelashes a rich dark 
brown with kohol, and then painting the face 
a deathly white with an adhesive powder, after 
which the cheeks are made a deep crimson and 
the lips blood red. This painting put on so 
glaringly locks ghastly without the veil, but 
when that is on the whole is something to 
wonder at for its ethereal, exquisite loveliness. 
The yashmak is made.of two squares of crépe 
lisse, than which nothing is more fine and softly 
transparent. ‘These squares are folded on the 
bias, and one is thrown over the head, the bias 
edge brought down to meet but not quite 
touch the eyebrows, and then drawn back and 
fastened at the back of the head. ‘The other 
square, folded the same way, is brought up 
over the lower part of the face to just below the 
eyes, covering about half the nose and all the 
lower part of the face, and then drawn snugly 
but not too tightly back and fastened at the 
back of the head, the ends falling loose. This 


leaves an opening through which the dark eyes 
look out with wonderful expression and mys- 
terious beauty, for all the Turkish women have 
beautiful, expressive eyes. Seen through this 
misty veil, the glaring colors and even the 
harshest outlines soften, and the whole face ap- 
pears ravishingly beautiful. The older women 
wear thick veils. If our women knew what a 
lovely effect they have, every one of them 
would adopt the Turkish veil. 

The ferijee, or wrap, which all ‘lurkish 
women are obliged to wear, is the most abom- 
inable, shapeless, ugly garment ever made, 
and it was invented expressly to hide all out- 
lines of the figure. Seeing a Turkish woman’s 
face, you think+ of everything angelic as a 
comparison ; but when she turns her back and 
shuffles off, in your mind you compare her to 
a porpoise, or some other ungainly creature. 
The colors of the ferijee are most brilliant, © 
and every woman carries a parasol. Pink, 
purple, blue, green, and scarlet, all are worn 
together. A few ferijees are black. 

In the house the ‘Turkish women appear to 
better advantage. ‘They wear handsomely 
decorated slippers, or more often sit barefoot, 
and the dress skirt is let loose to trail ; the 
trousers are drawn down to the ankles, and the 
ferijee thrown aside with the yashmak ; and, 
above all, the face is washed of its disfiguring 
paint, which is only worn in the street. The 
Turkish women then are seen to have smooth, 
polished skins, clear complexions, and a pretty 
color, though dark. ‘They are in many re- 
spects the handsomest race of women, in the 
face, though they have absolutely nothing but 
rolls of fat by way of figure. The Georgians 
and Circassians that you see among them are 
slenderly built while young, though the life of 
utter idleness and constant gormandizing 
makes them grow fat also. The drollest thing 
is that freckles are considered the highest mark 
of beauty, and only the Circassians have them. 

The women eat much sweet food, candies 
and preserves, and drink inordinate quantities 
ot Serkys tea and milk for their complexion, 
and eat rice in every imaginable form. In 
fact, they eat all the time when not drinking 
or sleeping. 
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He cometh into his storehouse betimes, yet 
at no set hour, so that none may know of it 
beforehand. At his approach his servants 
quake, and each bendeth hard to his appointed 
task. He gazeth about with sternness, and if 
he perceive a pen or a book to be awry, he 
causeth it to be set straight, and sharply re: 
buketh him that offended. He hath also an 
eye for cleanliness ; and when he espieth dust, 
though it be but a speck, it goeth hard with 
the small lad that waiteth upon him. After 
he hath sufficiently chidden his servants, he 
openeth the postman’s bag, wherein are letters 
from cities and towns afar off. He readeth 
those from his emissaries, and observeth 
whether they be slack in selling his wares ; 
and if so, he noteth it to their disadvantage. 
‘He joyeth to discover money from his debtors ; 
yet he wisheth it had been more. He regard- 
eth the petitions of such as be pressed and de- 
sire longer time wherein to pay him ; he con- 
sidereth whether this be the surer way to get 
his debt ; and if it be not, he giveth them over 
unto the lawyers. Some he findeth that can- 
not in anywise pay him, and at such he rageth 
sore and curseth. Those that desire merchan- 
dise of him he also regardeth, and inquireth 
whether they be worthy—otherwise he will first 
have their gold. He observeth the markets, 
and seeth whether his enemy’s price be greater 
or less than his ; and he maketh his own to be 
the same, or not so great, as he deemeth ex- 
pedient. 

He calleth about him those that be in high 
place with him, and asketh counsel of them ; 
yet when they have given it, lo! he knoweth 
more than they, and scorneth them. He 
causeth them also to devise plots whereby to 
increase his gains ; but when they have done 
so, he setteth them aside for his own ; yet if 
by chance these fail, he layeth the fault at 
their door. He inquireth where goods may 
be got for little and sold for much, and useth 
secrecy, that his neighbor hear not of it also. 
He compasseth all countries that he may get a 
penny. He spendeth the day in strife to mend 
his own fortune and mar other men’s; he 
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goeth home early, leaving his servants at their _ 
toil, yet oft returneth at unseemly times to 
observe whether any be idle. 

He hath great regard unto himself and his 
condition. He thinketh he is mightier than 
governors and magistrates, whom, indeed, he 
lightly regardeth, deeming himself able to pur- 
chase them. He knoweth more (in his own 
eyes) than wise men ; he is more learned (so 
he believeth) than doctors ; he possesseth (or 
thinketh he doth) the greater part of the uni- 
verse. He puffeth himself up continually with 
pride ; esteemeth all men‘and peoples to be 
his prey ; feareth none, looketh up to none, 
boweth down to none, is beholden to none ; 
yet forgetteth, perchance, that on a time he 
was of no greater estate than meaner men. 

His storehouses are waxed many and great. 
He hath servants that be under other servants, 
and that see not his face. He exerciseth 
power over the destiny of a multitude ; keep- 
eth whom he wil] ; sendeth away whom he 
will; enricheth whom he will—even as a 
prince his subjects, only that a prince loveth 
his subjects, while he doth not. 

By long exercise thereof he knoweth how to 
threaten exceeding grievously, yet discreetly. 
For when a servant of his that useth to do well 
faileth in a task or committeth a fault (for all 
be human), he flieth straight to rage; up- 
braideth him sore ; heapeth hard words upon 
him, and will have him no longer in his ser- 
vice (whereat the servant doth quake and think 
with anguish upon his children that shall come 
to beg) ; yet he cunningly considereth that a 
new servant may be more chargeable, but no 
better, so finally relenteth and keepeth him, 
though with continual admonishment, that his 
clemency be not forgotten. 

All his servants groan under him, esteeming 
their burdens heavy and his light ; yet is his 
own heavier than theirs. 
ment in anything he doth. 


He hath no content- 
His desire groweth 


with his increase ; he possesseth much, yet 
craveth more ; he toileth while others sleep ; 
grieveth that the time for labor be not longer, 
and carpeth even at the Sabbath and holidays. 
He knoweth not how to be at rest—yea, taketh 
less pleasure in abundance than poor men. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ERRATUM.—We regret the occurrence of an 
error in the concluding paragraph of Mrs. Dahl- 
gren’s novel, in the May number, a typographical 
mistake having rendered the words ‘‘Oh, rue! 
sweet herb of grace,’’ etc., into, ‘‘Oh, me! sweet 
herb of grace,’’ etc. 


A FAMOUS POEM AND ITS AUTHOR. 

Of the hundreds of residents of the city 
of San Antonio, Tex., only a few who fre- 
quently meet a tall, slender lady, with raven 
brown eyes and hair, and with a singular at- 
tractiveness in her face, know that she is Mrs. 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe, whose famous poem, 
‘* Curfew Must not Ring To-night,’’ has given 
her a reputation in both hemispheres. How, 
at the age of sixteen years, the young country 
girl was led to write the poem, now so widely 
known, is thus narrated, as furnished by her 
personally for this publication: ‘‘ The poem 
was suggested to me by the reading of a story, 
‘Love and Loyalty,’ in April, 1867. I was 
then a plain country school-girl, not yet seven- 
teen, residing with my parents at Litchfield, 
Mich., and under the pretext of working out 
mathematical problems, with my arithmetic 
before me, I wrote the poem roughly on my 
slate. I was forced to carry on my literary 
work under these difficulties because of the 
opinion of my parents, that my time could be 
better employed than in ‘ idle dreams and use- 
less rhymes.’ I wrote the first copy on my 
slate between four and six o’clock in the after- 
noon, but much time has since been spent in 
correcting and revising it. I had no thought 
that I would ever be able to write anything 
worthy of public notice. ‘The poem was first 
published in the Detroit ‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser’ in the fall of 1870. The editor, upon 
receipt of my manuscript, at once wrote mea 
lengthy letter of congratulation and praise, in 
which he predicted the popularity for the verses 
which they have sinee received.” 1 had no 
literary friends, not even a literary acquaint- 
ance at that time, and did not know the sim- 
plest requirements for preparing my manuscript 
for publication.’” The poem at once attracted 
popular attention, and bestowed upon its 
young author a reputation which each succeed- 


ing year has enlarged. Although it has been 
published in innumerable forms and different 
books and collections, and has been translated 
into the French, German, and other languages, 
the poem has never brought its author any 
financial remuneration, as is too often the case. 
** It raised me,’’ writes Mrs. Thorpe, ‘‘ from 
a shy, obscure country girl into public notice, 
and brings to my side yearly hosts of new and 
delightful friends. Wherever I go, my friends 
are there before me, and the poem, which I gave 
to the public with no ‘right’ reserved, while 
it has made a fortune for others and dropped 
golden coins in other pockets, has reserved for 
its author admiring friends.’’ In June, 1883, 
the Faculty and Trustees of the Hillsdale 
College, in Michigan, in recognition of 
** Curfew,’’ conferred upon Mrs. Thorpe the 
degree of ‘‘ Master of Arts.’’ While Mrs. 
Thorpe’s reputation must rest chiefly upon 
‘* Curfew,’’ and which it can well afford to do, 
she has written numerous poems of equal 
merit, although they have not been accorded 
the same world-wide popularity. Among her 
best-known poems are ‘‘ The Station Agent’s 
Story,’’ ‘‘ The Soldier’s Reprieve,” ‘* The 
Bridge of San Martin,’* ‘‘ The Queen’s Gift,’’ 
etc., the latter having been successfully trans- 
lated in the French language, and published in 
the French ‘‘St. Nicholas.’’ ‘‘ My whole 
heart is in my literary work,’’ writes Mrs 
Thorpe. ‘‘ lam absorbed in it, and the hours 
spent with my pen slip away into the eternity 
of the past without my knowledge.’’ She is 
constantly engaged in writing for the popular 
American magazines, and her unpublished 
poem, ‘‘ Remember the Alamo,’’ and some 
shorter ballads are said by those to whom the 
author has read them to be equal, if not 
superior, to her earlier work. Mrs. Thorpe 
spends her summers in her native climate of 
Michigan, where she yearly recuperates from 
the effects of a Texan winter. The author is 
thirty-six years of age, is happily married, and 
is enabled to quietly enjoy the respect and love 
of her neighbors and friends, while her literary 
admirers are legion. 
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INDELICACIES OF THE PRESS. 

Exactly how far a newspaper should go in 
discussing, at columns’ length, the private 
affairs of a man or woman placed in high 
position, is a question of considerable latitude. 
Nevertheless, the indelicate manner in which 
the private affections of the President of the 
United States has been treated by the news- 
papers during the past month must have sug- 
gested to hundreds of respectable people the 
query, Have individuals, even though of dis- 
tinction, no rights that the American press are 
bound to respect? Likewise the familiarity, 
at times coarse and vulgar, with which the 
name of Miss Frances Folsom has _ been 
handled by the newspapers, must have grated 
harshly upon the lovers of refined, decent news- 
paper literature. Are such liberties with the 
private affairs of a young lady, whom report 
leads us to believe as being modest and highly 
esteemed, to be passed over and excused under 
the freedom of a national press? That a por- 
tion of the blame for the newspaper comment 
and stories that have been circulated must be 
placed at the door of President Cleveland him- 
self is true, since it was a duty which he owed 
to his fiancée and himself to make an authorita- 
tive denial or statement concerning a matter 
that he must have been aware would natu- 
rally awaken certain curiosity on the part of his 
constituents. To this extent is the President 
to blame ; but no reticence on his part can be 
construed into a plausible excuse for the silly 
and idle talk which has been indulged in con- 
cerning the young lady's courtship, her wed- 
ding trousseau, and kindred topics. Of her 
antecedents, since she is to be the first Jady in 
the land, the country has a right, to a certain 
extent, to know; but further than this is an 
invasion upon her private life that cannot be 
considered other than a blot upon respectable 
American journalism. Because fortune favors 
her to be the chosen bride of a President, is 
Miss Folsom expected to pay for her social 
elevation by so bitter a penalty as this idle 
newspaper gossip must be to a delicate and 
The continual use 
of Miss Folsom’s 


sensitive womanly nature ? 
made of an abbreviation 
Christian name by editors and reporters in flar- 
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ing head-lines is a serious reflection both upon 
the writer who employs it, and the newspaper 
which allows it to be printed. Let a stranger 
make use of the same familiarities in the house- 
hold of one of these same reporters and editors, 
and they would be quickly and vehemently re- 
jected ; and yet the important fact is overlooked 
that there may be other women in the land of 
equally strong sensibilities as those of their own 
wives, daughters, or sisters. The attitude as- 
sumed by several newspapers in particular to- 
ward Miss Folsom and her private affairs is as 
ungracious as it is devoid of the dignity that 
should be the predominant characteristic of the 
press of a great nation. If the treatment ac- 
corded Miss Folsom is due to a spirit of mali- 
ciousness, it should be made punishable by 
law ; if due toa spirit of frivolity, it betrays an 
absence of decency in the character of him who 
indulges in it. There is far too much of this 
careless handling of the private affairs of re- 
spectable ladies by the newspapers, and the 
flagrant nature of the case under consideration 
should make it very clear that the American 
press is burdened with a set of men whose 
years, although many in some instances, have 
not been of sufficient number to teach them 
the first essentials of the conduct of gentlemen. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

The practice of spending a portion or the 
entire summer in the country, where the eye, 
wearied by red walls and gray sidewalks, finds 
relief in the sparkle of the water and the green- 
ness of the trees and fields, is a healthful and 
pleasant one, provided one correctly appreci- 
ates beforehand that, as there are pleasures to 
be enjoyed, there are likewise discomforts and 
inconveniences to be endured. We now ad- 
dress ourselves to the masses whose incomes 
make it necessary to go to the more modest 
farm-houses in the country, and who often 
anticipate a thousand per cent more than they 
realize. There are untold pleasures in a so- 
journ in the country, which only those who 
seek and enjoy them each year can fully ap- 
preciate. But 
veniences which must be accepted uncomplain- 


there are likewise incon- 


ingly. If you have a spacious bed-chamber in 
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the city, with all modern improvements, do 
not complain if, when you arrive at the farm- 
house, you find a smaller room, devoid of these 
conveniences. If, when, upon retiring, you are 
told, ‘* This is your lamp,’’ do not frown and 
hint at the fact that you are accustomed to gas. 
Tf, upon rising in the morning, you find a wash- 
bowl and pitcher capable of holding but a half 
pint of water, you have no right to complain. 
Again, as you sit down to breakfast, or dinner, 
or supper, do not look with suspicion upon the 
meat, and remark~-in whisper to your neighbor 
upon the manner in which this is cooked and 
that is served. The fact that the board paid by 
many families at the country boarding-house is 
a modest one is forgotten by them, and the best, 


and that in abundance, is expected for a re- 
muneration that would entitle them to only a 
third-rate boarding-house in the city. It is 
true that milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit are 
cheap in the country, but the farmer cannot 
afford, even at the moderate cost of his eat- 
ables, to set a table or furnish a room that will 
allow him no profit. If you are resolved on a 
week’s, a month's, or a season’s sojourn in the 
country, and your means will permit, by all 
means go; but before going, stop and think 
that city improvements cannot be had in the 
country any more than the fresh air of the 
country can be found in the city. Be modest 
in your expectations of the average farm-house, 
and you will be satisfied with the realization. 
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To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


DID MISS GREEN PLAGIARIZE ? 


To many it will doubtless seem rather late 
to propound the above question in connec- 
tion with so famous and widely-circulated a 
work as ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ of Miss 
Anna Katharine Green (now Mrs. Rohlfs). 
Yet it is only as late as April 17th last that we 
find in the Boston ‘‘ Literary World’’ an 
anonymous letter containing the accusation 
that the plot of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ is 
a literary theft from a novel entitled ‘‘ All for 
Her.’’ ‘Touching this charge of plagiarism, 
we have much pleasure in laying before our 
readers the following letter from Mrs. Rohlfs, 
addressed to the editor of Tur 
MaGazinE : 


BROOKLYN 


** Tt has not been my custom to publicly con- 
tradict the various misstatements in regard to 
myself and my work which from time to time 
have made their appearance in the newspapers ; 
but when my integrity as an author is attacked, 
as it has been in the late article published in 
the ‘ Literary World’ of April 17th, over the 
signature of ‘ The Author of ‘‘ All for Her,’’ 
1 feel that it is only doing justice to myself, 
and to the well-known and universally re- 
spected publishers who issue my works, to 
make a reply as decided as the agtack which 
calls it forth. 

‘* The accusation is one of plagiarism, and 
to this I answer briefly : 


** First—That a writer who allows his (or is 
it her?) book to be issued at three different 
times, by three different firms, under three 
different names—as this writer is acknowledged 
to have done—has scarcely a record sufficientiy 
clear to make it good taste, to say the least, 
for him or her to impeach the honor of one 
whose reputation, such as it is, has been hon- 
estly earned. 

‘* Secondly—That the points upon which he 
or she professes to base the charge of plagiar- 
ism against me in my novel ‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case,’ viz.: ‘The development of a 
link in the story by the cross-examination of a 
witness at a coroner’s inquest and the inverse 
order of the detective work,’ are such as are 
so common to all detective stories, wherever or 
by whomsoever written, that he or she might 
as well accuse me of plagiarism because I write 
detective stories at all—after him or her. 

‘© Thirdly—The book from which I am ac- 
cused of borrowing ideas is and has always 
been so totally unknown to me that I did not 
even know that such a story existed till my at- 
tention was drawn to it, some five days ago, by 
the sight of the article in the journal before 
mentioned. Upon reflection, the last-men- 
tioned fact seems to me so unanswerable an 
argument against the truth of the accusation 
which has been made, that I shall venture not 
to give the dates which the author so logically 
demands, but sign myself without further state- 
ment or plea, 

** ANNA KATHARINE GREEN-ROHLFs.”’ 

BROOKLYN, May Io, 1886, 
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HOW ‘‘DON’T’’ WAS WRITTEN. 

Mr. O. B. Bunce's ‘‘ Don’t’’ has been is- 
sued by Messrs. D, Appleton & Company in a 
** vest pocket’’ edition which bids fair to 
largely increase the popularity and circulation 
of that exceedingly clever little book. The 
remarkable success of the work finds its best 
evidence in the fact that in America alone 
nearly 75,000 copies have been sold, while in 
England almost as large a number have been 
disposed of. And to these figures must also 
be added a German edition, which will bring 
its entire circulation, at home and abroad, not 
far from the flattering figure of 150,000 copies. 
The idea of writing the little book appears to 
have presented itself to Mr. Bunce in June, 
1883, ona train, while reading an article dis- 
cussing at Jength various works on deportment, 
and in which the writer quoted a series of 
etiquette directions furnished to Madame Pat- 
terson- Bonaparte by Lord Cholmondeley, some 
fifty years ago. The negative character of the 
directions given at once suggested to Mr. 
Bunce a work on etiquette and customs of de- 
portment in which each paragraph should begin 
with the word ‘* Don’t.’’ Upon reaching 
home, Mr. Bunce began his odd literary task, 
ideas crowding upon him in rapid succession, 
which were transferred to manuscript with 
equal rapidity. In a month the little work, 
which has since carried its terse morsels of 
practical advice into thousands of households, 
was written, printed, and published. For a 
long time the authorship of the book aroused 
considerable curiosity, the authors extreme 
sensitiveness to public notice having led him 
to withhold his name from the fly-leaf. The 
great success of the book, however, attracted 
such attention to it that at last it was discovered 
that the nom de plume of ‘* Censor’ belonged 
to the author of ‘‘ My House: An Ideal,”’ 
which, although it has not attained so large a 
circulation as ‘‘ Don’t,’’ is equally worthy. 
The new edition, now issued, still bears on its 
tasteful little title-page the pseudonym of 
‘* Censor,’’ Mr, Bunce still remaining diffident 
of receiving the credit of penning one of the 
brightest and most sensible little works that 
has been issued for many a year. 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 

** With an intensity of gratitude and admira- 
tion which the native-born citizen can neither 
feel nor understand,’’ Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
dedicates his work, ‘‘ Triumphant Democ- 
racy,’’ to ‘* the beloved republic under whose 
laws I am made the peer of any man, although 
denied political equality by my native land.”’ 
It is a question whether a more peculiar and 
at the same time a more intensely interesting 
book than this from Mr. Carnegie has been 
written, certainly not in the literature apper- 
taining to the rise and_ progress of the United 
States. Let one open the book with the reso- 
lution to read but an opening chapter, and we 
feel convinced that only sleep or exhaustion 
will suggest to him to lay down the volume. 
Mr. Carnegie’s enthusiasm for the wonderful 
spectacle presented by the development of 
America and her institutions is infective, and 
at times it is not difficult to believe one’s self 
in the presence of some eloquent orator who 
knows his subject as well as himself, and who 
arouses the most intense enthusiasm of his 
auditors by the vigor and dash of his argu- 
ments. But although Mr. Carnegie is full of 
patriotism and becomes often deeply enthused, 
he avoids all extravagancies or careless handling 
of statistics. In turn, he regards all the differ- 
ent industries of America, points out by indis- 
putable facts and statistics their magnitude, and 
as he views their superiority over those of Eng- 
land and other nations of the world, his enthu- 
siasm rises. The geographical area of America 
gives the author excellent opportunity to show 
the European the comparative diminutiveness 
of his country, and Mr. Carnegie does not 
allow the chance to pass by. He takes care to 
show that the State of Texas alone is larger 
than either Austria, ‘Germany, France, or 
Spain ; two of our Territories, Dakota or 
Montana, are either larger than all of Turkey 
or Norway ; New Mexico he shows to be easily 
larger than all of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
Italy ; even our little State of Florida is shown 
to be larger than all of England and Wales put 


together ; Kentucky, one of our smaller States 
in area, is over one thousand square miles 
larger than all Portugal ; and of West Virginia, 
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a chip from the older State, he shows that there 
is considerably more than either Holland, 
Greece, Switzerland, Denmark, or Belgium. 
Going further, Mr. Carnegie shows in the ag- 
gregate that over 700,000 square miles of 
American soil, of an entire area of 3,034,399 
square miles, are to-day improved—or, in 
other words, that more American soil is at 
present cultivated and productive than the en- 
tire area of France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Italy, Holland, and Portugal put 
together. From~ comparative area statistics, 
Mr. Carnegie turns to the various industries of 
cotton, corn, oats, hay, wheat, etc., and pre- 
sents figures calculated to remove all despond- 
ency from the American mind which may be 
caused by strikes, lockouts, and riots, while to 
the European they must read more like pages 
from the Arabian Nights than facts obtained 
from the highest sources. 

All through the yolume the American will 
find something for the glorification of his 
country ; he will-at times himself be dazzled 
by facts hitherto unknown to him: and as he 
lays down the book he will forget that he has 
read over five hundred pages, and wish that 
the feast of which he has just partaken was 
about to begin. The book seems like a won- 
derful pyrotechnic display that bewilders the 
looker-on with its thousands of different lights 
and exploding bombs ; yet not a light, but it 
is clear and golden; not a bomb explodes, 
but it has the sound of genuine and well-made 
powder, As a compressed encyclopedia of 
great and important facts in American progress 
and development, Mr. Carnegie’s work is in- 
valuable not alone to the capitalist financially 
interested in the industries of the country, but 
to the intelligent laborer as well. Published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—lIn a substantial volume of three hundred 
and sixty-four pages, Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Company have published, with an introduction 
by Phillips Brooks, D. D., the fourteen sermons, 
four addresses, and two lectures delivered by 
Archdeacon Farrar during his recent American 
visit. In every respect are these discourses 
worthy of the permanent form now given 
them. Whether valued for their fervent and 


spontaneous eloquence, or as the products of 
a beautiful mind, or prized for the wide read- 
ing and learned culture displayed in them, 
these sermons and addresses are entitled to a 
high place in every theological library. Read- 
ing them, one divines immediately the secret 
of the Canon’s large circle of English and 
American admirers. The agreeable fact that 
many of us have been among his audiences 
and listened to some of the masterpieces of the 
English language which this volume contains, 
should serve only to inspire us with additional 
desire to possess this volume, placed at arm’s 
length for ready reference. We can only 
regret that the publishers omitted to include 
in the volume Canon Farrar’s eloquent plea 
for an American Westminster Abbey, pub- 
lished in the November Brooktyn MacGazing, 
the necessary consent for which we should 
have been glad to give. Although not falling 
under the title of the book, the insertion of 
the article would have been highly appro- 
priate. 

—Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren has written a 
charmingly unconventional novelette in her 
latest piece of fiction, ‘‘ The Lost Name,”’ 
which we receive from the publishers, Messrs. 
Ticknor & Company, of Boston. ‘The title 
of the story is derived from the loss of the 
hero’s family name, which, however, through 
a wonderful train of circumstances, is regained | 
at the conclusion of the story. During the in- 
terval, abundant opportunity is offered for a 
series of strong dramatic situations, to the 
proper delineations of which the author shows 
herself fully capable. We cannot sympathize 
with the sentiment that would prevent a 
sensible girl from marrying the man of her 
choice before the question of his right to the 
possession of a certain name was indisputably 
settled, as in the case of Mrs. Dahlgren’s nar- 
rative ; but this has, after all, very little to do 
with the general merit of a story that is so 
charmingly interesting, and makes such fasci- 
nating reading. ‘The novelette is published at 
a specially opportune time, as it is exactly 
suitable for summer reading ; and it may indeed 
be wished that all the light works of fiction 
which will be issued this summer might be as 
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healthy in tone and be possessed of such true 
literary merit as ‘‘ The Lost Name.’’ 


—As great in importance as was the struggle 
between the North and South, it scarcely 
seems possible that a volume of 350 pages, 
containing over 200 poems, could be compiled 
of meritorious verses treating of the issues and 
incidents connected with that event in Ameri: 
can history. Yet it is exactly this that Mr. 
Francis F. Browne has accomplished in his 
collection of ‘‘ Bugle Echoes,’’ published by 
Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, of New York. 
The compilation is certainly as interesting as 
it is full of unusual significance, and the high- 
est credit must be given the editor for the ex- 
cellent judgment displayed in his selections. 
He has wisely omitted all verses which in 
their sentiment inculcate feelings of revenge, 
so that the collection can be looked over by 
the Northerner and Southerner sitting side by 
side without fear of coming across one melody 
likely to open wounds long ago healed. To 
name the poets represented in the book is 
to call a roll which in its length would 
weary any reader ; sufficient is it to say that 
nearly all of America’s prominent and favorite 
verse-makers find places in its pages. Alto- 
gether the book is of more than ordinary in- 
terest, and its completeness is no less a prom- 
inent feature than its careful editing. 


—The existing troubles with the Apache 
Indians makes Mr. J. P. Dunn’s recently pub- 
lished work on ‘* The Massacres of the Moun- 
tains’’ especially timely. In his 800 pages 
Mr. Dunn traces the history of the Indians 
from the date of the settlement of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and the various troubles that 
have sprung up from time to time between 
them and the United States Government, until 
the present day. He minutely relates each of 
the principal Indian massacres which have 
occurred since 1846, laying the blame in one 
instance upon the Indians, while in the other 
he not unjustly censures the Government. 
Although intended to be a historical study, 
the narrative is written in that bright and en- 
tertaining manner that gives to it the interest 
of a work of fiction. The author discloses the 
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interesting statistical fact that the present Ind- 
ian population of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, is about 270,000, This number, 
the writer opines, is destined to increase rather 
than to decrease. He holds out great hope 
that the Indian can be humanized, provided 
the Government will supplement the efforts of 
the Indian missionaries by the observance of 
honesty and good faith in their dealings and 
treaties, ‘‘It is not humanity,’’ says Mr. 
Dunn, and very correctly, ‘‘ to offer a mana 
better home, and kill him if he will not ac- 
cept it. Nor is it charity to give a man a 
nickle with one hand, while you rob him of 
five dollars’ worth of property with the other 
hand.’’ A spirit of impartiality pervades the 
book throughout; full justice is done the 
Indian, although his faults and weaknesses are 
not lost sight of ; neither are the mistakes of 
the Government officials overlooked. Of all 
the several works which have been written on 
the relations of the United States with its Ind- 
ian population, Mr. Dunn's book must be 
regarded as the most logical, intelligent, and 
at the same time the most profoundly interest- 
ing. Attractiveness is added to the work by a 
series of well-executed illustrations, and the 
mechanical work is fully up to the standard 
which we are accustomed to expect from the 
house of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

—The publication of Mr. Edmund Hud- 
son’s memorial to his late wife, Mary Clem- 
mer, by Messrs. Ticknor & Company, will 
recall to the minds of thousands the sad 
shock that -was caused on the 18th day of 
August, 1884, when the news of her decease 
was telegraphed over a country, in every state 
and city of which she numbered scores of 
friends and admirers. A life so beautiful and 
so full of suggestiveness as that of Mary 
Clemmer requires the skilful hand of a sym- 
pathetic biographer to give it faithful portrait- 
ure, and in the volume of ‘‘An American 
Woman's Life and Work,’’ this task is more 
than satisfactorily accomplished. Few women 
ever worked more industriously with her pen 
than did Mary Clemmer. The amount of 
work she was capable of performing was mar- 
vellous, as when she contracted with a news- 











in its dramatic figures. 
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paper to write an entire column every day for 
three years upon any subject designated by 
the editor, and performing her agreement so 
faithfully that at the end of the time it was 
found she had not failed a single day in sup- 
plying the required material. She toiled un- 
ceasingly, and never did a woman find more 
sincere pleasure in her work. Her temper 
was always sweet, her kindly disposition ever 
the same, and these amiabilities were reflected 
in her writings. She was likewise always 
interesting, and* never could she be found 
guilty of being unwomanly in her judgments 
of public matters or men. A large circle of 
acquaintances of intelligence gave her a wide 
range of observation. She labored for the 
sake of the good results of her work, striving 
always to be kind and just in what she wrote. 
No one could ever rise up and criticise Mary 
Clemmer for an injustice done to man or 
measure ; her character was composed of too 
sterling quality, her mind too broad to harbor 
petty jealousies and spites. She wrote from 
her heart, and that was always in the right 
place. The influence exerted over the opin- 
ions and morals of a constituency of readers 
such as Mary Clemmer enjoyed, can scarcely 
be overestimated. In the life and character 
of such a woman there is much to learn, and 
we wish that Mr. Hudson’s memorial would 
find its way into the hands of thousands of our 
American women, that they might become the 
more thoroughly conversant with the career of 
one of the noblest of their sex. 


—The second volume in the Messrs. Cas- 
sell’s series of ‘* Actors and Actresses of Great 
Britain and the United States’ is fully up to 
its predecessor, both in the literary merit of its 
articles and the manner of treating the subjects 
taken up. The volume covers the Kemble 
period in the history of the English stage—an 
important epoch fraught with interest, and rich 
In this volume the 
editors have incorporated considerable personal 
work, Mr. Matthews treating of Sarah Siddons, 
John Philip Kemble, and Charles Kemble, 
while Mr. Hutton contributes papers on 
George Frederick Cooke, Joseph Shepherd 
Munden, John Liston, Eliza O'Neill, and 


William Henry West Betty, ‘‘ the young Ros- 
cius.’’ The wonderful enthusiasm roused by 
this ‘‘ infant phenomenon’’ Mr. Hutton thus 
describes : 


‘‘ The excitement he created has only been 
equalled by the craze over the South Sea Bub- 
ble. Hundreds gathered under the piazza as 
early as ten o’clock in the mornings ; when 
the theatre doors were opened the crush was so 
great that women, and even men, were killed 
by the crowd ; the silence when he was on the 
stage was so deep, and the interest so intense, 
that his slightest whisper could be heard in 
every part of the house ; the first gentleman in 
Europe led the applause ; the receipts at the 
box-office were considered fabulous ; his own 
fortune was made in a single season ; lords and 
ladies and peers of the realm were among his 
worshippers ; royal dukes were proud to call 
him friend ; George the Third and his Queen 
gave him an audience; he was considered 
greater than Garrick in Garrick’s own parts ; 
John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, 
Cooke and Kean played to empty benches 
when at the rival house ; bulletins were issued, 
when he was ill, stating the condition of his 
health ; the University of Cambridge selected 
him as the subject of a prize ode ; and Parlia- 
ment itself adjourned, on motion of Mr. Pitt, 
to see him play ‘ Hamlet’ at Drury Lane; 
than which no higher compliment could have 
been paid by England to mortal man.”’ 


—Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold Kelley, whom 
we personally know to be a better naval com- 
mander than a novelist, cannot be said to have 
achieved* success in his first attempt at fiction, 
‘* A Desperate Chance,’’ issued through the 
Scribners. At times Mr. Kelley rises to the 
height of a strong writer, but in the next chap- 
ter he again fails of interest and to do justice 
to the scene he desires to depict. His charac- 
ters are surprisingly numerous, and these the 
author introduces with such bewildering 
rapidity that the reader is not to be blamed if 
he occasionally loses the thread of the narrative 
and becomes hopelessly confused. A word of 
praise can be conscientiously said in behalf of 
the author's English, but more than this can 
scarcely be said of the book. The author of 


-**The Question of Ships’’ is apparently no 


novelist, and he is by far too sensibie a man to 
persist in a branch of literature for which he is 
not adapted. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of eaeh 
month. Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention. The full name and address of the 


writer must accompany all communications. ] 


ConpucTep By Maup Prescott. 


THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


The following letter, to which is attached the 
names of twelve New York and Boston jour- 
nalists, has been received by the Editor : 


Observing the successful manner in which 
THE Brookityn MacazineE has conducted sev- 
eral discussions of timely and interesting ques- 
tions, the first undersigned suggested at a re- 
cent gathering of a number of New York and 
Boston journalists that a decision of the 
question of the ablest American newspaper be 
referred to it for presentation before your 
readers, who shall be permitted to vote thereon. 
This suggestion was most favorably received. 
We would suggest that this contest be confined 
to the daily newspaper, each reader, so de- 
sirous, being allowed to cast one vote by mail 
communication, the result to be arrived at and 
announced by the Editor of THe Brookiyn 
MacazinE in the issue for September, 1886. 
We are hopeful that a discussion on this ques- 
tion may commend itself to you, and that your 
readers may evince therein the interest which 
we believe the matter to possess. 

New York, May 8, 1886. 

In acknowledgment of the above communi- 
cation, we express our hearty interest in the 
question which it presents and seeks to decide, 
and we receive the suggestion of a contest with 
favor, believing that such discussion will prove 
of more than ordinary interest to our readers 
and the general public. We, therefore, refer 
this question to our readers for decision, ask- 
ing that their most cordial and active interest 
be enlisted, in order that the result, when 
reached, may be expressive of as large a num- 
ber of persons as possible. Correspondents 
will please be particular to state full name of 
paper upon which they desire to vote, attach- 
ing in every case the city and state of publica-. 
tion. Each communication must be accom- 
panied by name and address of correspondent ; 
anonymous letters will receive no attention. 


All letters should be addressed directly to 
‘* THe Epitror, THe Brooxtyn Macazine, 
No. 7 Murray Street, New York Ciry.’’ It 
should be understood that only one newspaper 
can be voted upon by a single reader, and only 
such that are of daily publication, 


SERIES OF OPEN QUESTIONS. 


From among the seventy-four replies re- 
ceived in answer to the series of open questions 
submitted in our April and May issues, we 
select the following as conveying, we believe, a 
correct solution of the questions : 

1. Emma Abbott. 

2. Born in 1807; commenced ‘‘ Evan- 
geline’’ in 1845, completed it in 1847. 

3. Mary Wollstonecraft. 
. Unconstitutionality. 
. The Beecher family. 
Run. 

Washington, D. C. 


nu > 


ELLA R. G. 
85.—Is not Dr. Mary Walker related to Robert 
G. Ingersoll ? 
Albert Lea, Minn. HvuTCHINS. 
Only by marriage, the mother of Dr. Mary 
Walker, who died last month, being a cousin 
of Mr. Ingersoll. 
86.—Is there any authentic record of the circum- 
stances under which George P. Morris wrote his 


famous poem, “‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree’’ ? 
Rochester, N.Y. 


‘The information sought above is embodied 
in the following letter written by Mr. Morris 
to a friend, in February, 1837 : 

“* Riding out of town a few days since, in 
company with a friend, an old gentleman, he 
invited me to turn down a little, romantic 


woodland pass, not far from Bloomingdale. 
“Your object?’ inquired I. ‘ Merely to look 


once more at an old tree planted by my grand- 
father long before I was born, under which [| 
used to play when a boy, and where my sisters 
played with me. ‘There I often listened to 
the good advice of my parents, 


Father, 
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mother, sisters—all are gone, nothing but the 
old tree remains.’ Anda paleness overspread 
his fine countenance, and tears came to his 
eyes. After a moment’s pause, he added : 
‘Don't think me foolish. I don't know how 
it is; I never ride out but I turn down this 
lane to look at that old tree. I have a thou- 
sand recollections about it, and I always greet 
it as a familiar and well-remembered friend.’ 
These words were scarcely uttered when the old 
gentleman cried out, ‘ There it is!’ Near the 
tree stood a man with his coat off, sharpening 
an axe. ‘ You’re not going to cut that tree 
down, surely?’. ‘ Yes, but I am, though,’ 
said the woodman. ‘ What for?’ inquired 
the old gentleman, with choked emotion. 
‘What for? I like that! Well, I will tell 
you, I want the tree for firewood.’ ‘ What 
is the tree worth to you for firewood?’ 
‘ Why, when down, about ten dollars.’ * Sup- 
pose I should give you that sum,’ said’ the old 
gentleman, ‘ would you let itstand?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
‘You are sure of that?’ ‘ Positive!’ 
‘Then give me a bond to that effect.’ We 
went into the little cottage in which my com- 
panion was born, but which is now occupied 
by the woodman. I drew up the bond. It 
was signed, and the money paid over. As we 
left, the daughter of the woodman assured us 
that while’she lived the tree should not be cut 
down. These circumstances made a strong 
impression on my mind, and furnished me 
with the materials for the song.’’ 

87. -- Please explain the meaning of the sentence 
quoted in the opinion of “ When Shall our Young 
Women Marry ?’’ by Helen Campbell, in the April 
MAGAZINE. 

Jersey City. Mrs. V. R. SCHENCK. 

1 know no better explanation of the passage 
in question than to refer the inquirer to Emer- 
son's essay on ‘‘ Love,’ in the first series of 
his ‘‘ Essays.’’ The subject is discussed there 
at length. 

Heien CamMpBELL. 


FLOWERS IN THE CLASSICS. 


Epitor, ‘‘ Nores AND QUERIES’: 
In a recently published article, the following 


ee 


occuls : 


‘*The Count de Charney, imprisoned for 
life, cursing fate and defying God, was taught 
gentleness and faith through love of picciola, a 
little flower that sprang up between two flag- 
stones of the prison. 

‘* Tn all ages, and among almost every peo- 
ple, flowers have been adopted as symbols, 
types, and emblems of human combination, 
affection, and loyalty. The reader need 


scarcely be reminded of the red and white roses 
which were the badges of the Lancastrian and 
York rivals to the English throne. 

‘** The ancient nations had each its emblem- 
atic flower. - The special flower of the Hindoos, 
for instance, has always been the marigold. 
The Chinese display as their national flower 
the gorgeous chrysanthemum. The Assyrians 
have for ages proudly worn the water-lily. 
Egyptians delight most of all in the heliotrope ; 
though the papyrus leaf, used by the ancient 
Egyptians in place of paper, may also be re- 
garded in a high sense as the symbolic plant of 
the land of the Nile. The Greeks and 
Romans were in the habit of distributing the 
flowers in their luxurious gardens among their 
gods and demi-gods, just as in yet remoter 
times the sweet basil and the moon-flower were 
sacred to Asiatic deities. 

‘*In the Roman custom, to Juno was de- 
voted the lily, to Venus the myrtle and the rose, 
to Minerva the olive and the violet ; Diana had 
the dittany, Ceres the poppy, Mars the ash, 
Bacchus the grape-leaf, Hercules the poplar, 
and Jupiter, naturally, the monarch of trees, 
the oak. So we may infer that among the 
Romans the lily and the oak were the emblems 
of power ; the myrtle and the rose, of love; 
the olive and the violet, of learning ; the ash, 
of war ; and the grape-leaf, of festivity. 

‘** Even the days of the week, as we use 
them now, are named from deities who had 
each his special flower ; the sun (Sunday), the 
sunflower ; the moon (Monday), the daisy ; 
Tuesday (the god Tui’s day), the violet ; 
Wednesday (the god Woden’s day), the blue 
monkshood ; Thursday (the god Thor's day), 
the burdock ; Friday (the goddess Frea’s day), 
the orchis ; and Saturday (Saturn’s day), the 
horse-tail. 

‘* Monarchs and nations have often had 
their symbolic flowers. The thistle is the em- 
blem of Scotland, and the shamrock of Ire- 
land. ‘The fleur-de-lis is the badge of the 
royal house of France, and the amaranth of 
that of Sweden. The rose blooms forever on 
the royal coat-of-arms of England.’’ 


I have copied this stray article for the sake 
of asking some one who has the time and the 
gift for research to explain why these emblems 
were thus appropriated. The ancients always 
have a reason for their superstitions, their em- 
blems, and prefixes, and I think many will- 
share with me the desire to learn the reason 
for those above mentioned. 


Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
Brooktyn, May 11, 1886. 








OLD FAVORITES. 


Old poetry, but choicely good.—Izaak Walton, 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 


I, 


Slowly England’s sun was setting o’er the hilltops 
far away, 

Filling all the land with beauty at the close of one 
sad day ; 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of a man and 
maiden fair, 

He with footsteps slow and weary, she with sunny, 
floating hair ; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, she with 
lips all cold and white, ~ 

Struggling to keep back the murmur, “ Curfew 
must not ring to-night !” 


II, 


‘* Sexton,’’ Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing to 
the prison old, 

With its turrets tall and gloomy, with its walls dark, 
damp, and cold— 

‘*T’ve a lover in that prison, doomed this very 
night to die 

At the ringing of the Curfew, and no earthly help is 
nigh. 

Cuneall will not come till sunset ;’’ and her face 
grew strangely white 

As she breathed the husky whisper, ‘‘ Curfew must 
not ring to-night !”’ 


III. 


‘* Bessie,’’ calmly spoke the sexton—and his ac- 
cents pierced her heart 

Like the piercing of an arrow, like a deadly pois- 
oned dart— 

‘** Long, long years I’ve rung the Curfew from that 
gloomy shadowed tower ; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twi- 
light hour ; 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just and 


right, 

Now I’m old, I still must do it ; Curfew, girl, must 
ring to-night !"’ 

Iv. 

Wild her eyes and pale her features, stern and white 
her thoughtful brow, 

And within her secret bosom Bessie made a solemn 
vow. 

She had listened while the judges read, without a 
tear or sigh, 

“* At the ringing of the Curfew, Basil Underwood 
must die.” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and her eyes 
grew large and bright, 

As in undertone she murmured, ‘‘ Curfew must not 
ring to-night !”" 


Vv 


“With quick step she bounded forward, sprang with- 


in the old church-door, 

Left the old man threading slowly paths he’d trod 
so oft before ; 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but with eye 
and cheek aglow 


Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the bell 
swung to and fro: 

As she climbed the dusty ladder, on which fell no 
ray of light, 

Up and up, her white lips saying, ‘‘ Curfew shall 
not ring to-night !”’ 

VI. 

She has reached the topmost ladder, o’er her hangs 
the great dark bell, 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the pathway 
down to hell ; 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, ‘tis the hour 
of Curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her 
breath and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! Flash her eyes 
with sudden light, 

And she springs and grasps it firmly: ‘*‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night !” 


VII. 


Out she swung, far out ; the city seemed a speck of 
light below ; 

She 'twixt heaven and earth suspended as the bell 
swung to and fro ; 

And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, heard 
not the bell, 

But he thought it still was ringing fair young Basil's 
funeral knell. 

Still the maiden clung more firmly, and, with trem- 
bling lips and white, 

Said, to hush her heart’s wild beating, ‘‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night !” 


Vill. 


It was o’er; the bell ceased swaying, and the 
maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder, where for hundred 
years before 

Human foot had not been planted ; but the brave 
deed she had done 

Should be told long ages after ;—often as the setting 
sun 

Should illume the sky with beauty, agéd sires, with 
heads of white, 

Long should tell the little children, ‘‘ Curfew did 
not ring that night.” 


IX, 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; Bessie sees 
him, and her brow, 

Full of hope and.full of gladness, has no anxious 
traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands all 
bruised and torn ; 

And her face so sweet and pleading, yet with sor- 
row pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity —lit his eye with 
misty light ; 

** Go, your lover lives !”’ said Cromwell ; ‘‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night !’’ 


RosE HArRTWICK THORPE, 
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EXALTED CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


DELIVERED IN PrymouTH CuuRCH, 


Text: ‘‘I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.’’—JouN x. 10. 


The method of Christ’s teaching was not 
philosophical, nor was it logical. In part it 
was pictorial, dramatic ; but mostly it was an- 
nunciatory. He made simple statements; 
leaving them to their own force, and to the 
realization through experience of those that 
accepted them. It was as if there was in 
human thought and language neither any ap- 
proach nor any form of argument. They were 
facts so high, so profound, that they could be 
only announced—not fortified by speech. No 
other teacher that ever appeared had the im- 
perial love that Christ had, or so made himself, 
his own system, the substance of his doctrine. 
It was not, ‘‘Come to Me, and I will show 
you the way of God.’’ It was, ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, and I will give you rest.”” He was a 
door through which men were to come into 
the kingdom. He was a vine, and they were 
to be His branches. He declared that outside 
of Him, or without Him, they could do noth- 
ing. Everywhere He assumed in Himself the 
whole theory, philosophy, and substance of 
His teaching. 

But nowhere that I know of, except in the 
early phrases of the narrative of John, was 
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there, under His own signature, such a dec- 
laration as that He came to give life, and that 
more abundantly. 

Well, what is abundant life? Life cannot 
be said to be more abundant in physical rela- 
tions, so far as the athlete and the warrior, the 
men that have lived by skill and development 
of bone and muscle, are concerned. ‘There is 
no further outcome, and in no special and 
peculiar sense can it be said that He multiplied 
and rendered more abundant man’s physicai 
life. He left the heart, the chest, the lungs, 
the brains, all the physical apparatus, just as 
He found them. ‘There has been no sensible 
increase in that direction since His day—cer- 
tainly none that seems to date atall from Him. 

Beyond all development from the barbaric 
there have been regular stages of unfolding ; 
and if we accept the latest view of science, that 
the human race, beginning at the lowest stage, 
has been steadily unfolding and working up to 
a higher and higher development, we shall find 
that there was perhaps very little added to the 
primal qualities of man as an animal organiza- 
tion. ‘There has been more skill, more drill, 
physically ; but the development has been 
within very narrow limits. Man was a very 
good animal to start with ; and a great major- 
ity of the human family have not got a great 
ways further than that yet. 








But, then, there came to be a power to live 
in social relations ; and as soon as men began 
to group themselves into families and neighbor- 
hoods they were obliged to unfold certain ele- 
ments in themselves, to adapt themselves to 
that method of life ; and so there was added 
to the animal elements, to the elements of the 
physical condition, an unfolding into social 
life, an augmentation of manhood in this re- 
spect. 

Then came, gradually and necessarily, the 
development of industries ; and these indus- 
tries went on complicating, requiring more 
thought, more combination, more ingenuity, 
more tactical skill, more sense, more scope ; 
and that particular adaptation which did not 
belong to the barbaric has been acquired. 
The capacity for it lay dormant, It was 
potential, but had not assumed power ; and 
the race unfolded into it; and so there was 
a great increment of life, still in the lower 
sphere. 

Then came, as the population increased, 
and as the stimuli of life developed themselves, 
the civil conditions of the race as involved in 
and surrounded by laws, institutions, govern- 
ments, and policies. This went on to an ex- 
traordinary complication ; and at the present 
day man is at the centre of concentric circles, 
I know not how-many, organized into the 
general laws of society, which also he has 
learned, and which he observes ; and in every 
industry there is an adaptation, an encircling 
of the laws that belong to it ; and so on, until 
it has been found that standing in the centre 
of civil being man is a creature wonderfully 
opened up. Large provinces which had noth- 
ing in them when man was an animal, or next 
to an animal, have been unfolded ; and on the 
whole man has come into the great realm of 
knowledge ; I mean the knowledge of how to 
use his mind—his increase as a purely intel- 
lectual being, recipient, perceptive of knowl- 
edge, getting it and distributing it. 

Earliest was the philosophical. That pre- 
vailed even before the light of religion shone 
very much—certainly the light of Christ's re- 
ligion. In our day the increase, the untold- 
ing of the human race, is in the direction of 
the intellect, but largely of the scientific intel- 
lect. Popularization has been the characteris- 
tic of our day. Knowledge used to belong to 
classes ; now it belongs to peoples. It used 
to be confined to certain elements among the 
people—to guilds, schools, favored circles 
where it was a prerogative ; but the tendency 
of our time is to search physical truth in the 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath, and 
to reflect it upon the common people every- 
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where. The whole world, or its civilized por- 
tion, is agog for scientific knowledge, reduced 
as far as possible to market results ; so that 
whole communities have been more or less de- 
veloped. This was a province, a realm of 
potency within men that was quite unknown 
to the barbaric, and is yet unknown to the 
semi-civilized nations of the earth ; but there 
was a successive opening up of province after 
province in the human soul, Little by little, 
to some extent early, but in its present form 
evidently late, there was developed in the 
human race the poetic, the romantic talent, 
the tendency of men to create out of invisible 
things visible, pictorial histories, involving 
elements of the beautiful, the pure, and the 
true—the sentiment of purity ; the chivalric 
sense of honor ; the indispensable necessity of 
refinement ; life trimmed according to the 
working of the imagination, and made up of 
the best things according to the highest 
standard, 

Largely, all over the world, in a rude form, 
this sense of the beautiful, and this living in 
the best, has been known ; but in our day it 
has broken out so as almost to be a character- 
istic of the thought, the education, the litera- 
ture, the science itself of the human race. 

All this, however, has had very close rela- 
tions to time and to matter. Now comes a 
call to a yet higher development. Paul voices 
it when he says, ‘* We live by faith, not by 
sight.’’ There was some knowledge that did 
not come in through the eye-gate, through the 
ear-gate, nur through the hand. It was as if 
he had said, ‘* We are living in a new dispen- 
sation, in a higher realm.’’ Where he bor- 
rowed it we very well know ; for from his bold 
annunciation of it we trace it directly back to 
Christ Himself, 

Many things that seem obscure to our lower 
life Christ taught ; and when we consider that 
there is a new development, a higher unfold- 
ing in the human soul itself, from that point 
of view things that are enigmas in the teaching 
of Christ become very nz‘ural and simple. 
‘* He that will lose his life shall save it ;’’ he 
that counts all the under things of human life 
as valueless compared with this higher develop- 
ment, the kingdom in ascendency ; he that sac- 
rifices all these things for the sake of purity— 
he shall find his life. That is, a man’s life does 
not consist in the things that wear out while 
he is using them ; it does not consist in the 
things that belong to and work on earth and 
matter. That is the true manhood which 
death cannot touch nor the future annul, but 
that carries in it the power of God and the 
majesty of immortality. Man’s true life is 
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that which carries him through the grave, and 
pilots him on the trackless sea between us and 
the future, victorious over all ill and ailment. 
Whereas the history of the world has been that 
we have used that life, if we had it at all, 
coining it for the sake of momentary gratifica- 
tion, passional enjoyment, pride, ambition, 
riches, the true doctrine is that everything 
which belongs to our bodily life in time must 
be used for the sake of gaining and maintain- 
ing victoriously the higher life of the soul. 
** This kind,”’ it is said, in allusion to another 
development of life, ‘*‘ goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.”” ‘* Why could not we 
cast him out? Why had not we the same 
power over the demoniac that you had ?’’ 
The answer was, ‘* You have not yet developed 
the sphere in which that power resides.’’ ‘The 
power to which he referred by those strange 
and almost mystic annunciations that if we had 
faith we could remove mountains, and could 
say to this tree, ‘‘ Be thou plucked up and 
cast into the sea’’—that which was veiled from 
us was well knownto him. We have had fitful 
glimpses of it ; but we put them into that ob- 
scure realm where all supersensuous experi- 
ences are now rolled. ‘* There seems to be 
some undiscovered law,”’ men say; ‘‘ and the 
visions, trances, ecstasies, and unworldly reali- 
zations of a superior life are irregular. They 
may have something in them, but we do not 
know what it is.’ Weshall know some time. 
These are glancing lights out from the yet un- 
explored true and higher life. 

‘The kingdom of God is within you.”’ 
New meaning is here given to that. If any 
of us are unfolded into the higher life, if the 
church of God collectively on earth is ap- 
proaching the boundary of the material and 
civic life, and entering upon that higher, won- 
derful, and, as some may say, miraculous life, 
the kingdom of God is within us. This 
higher unfolding is not a sacrifice of all below. 
At every step of civilization onward men have 
kept all they had and superinduced something 
yet higher ; for the history of man, both as an 
individual and as a race, has been like the his- 
tory of a plant which came up in feebleness, a 
single stem, and which gradually threw out 
branches, and these others, and these still 
others, ascending to the blossom and to the 
final fruit. Of the fairest of all those frag- 
rance-bearing cups that are blossoming now in 
this earliest spring, there is not one that holds 
itself up to be filled with sunshine, and repays 
the benefaction with exquisite flavor, which is 
not as much dependent on the root for its ex- 
istence as the root is dependent on the stem and 
the leaf above it. We do not go out of these 


inferior stages in order to reach a higher one. 
The whole man, in an orderly succession, un- 
folds through successive stages. The king- 
dom of God is the highest stage. That is the 
blossom of all the rest. We are made perfect 
men in Christ Jesus. Before that time we are 
raw, unripe, undeveloped, undisclosed ; we 
are plants that grow in a clime so far north 
that the summer is not warm enough nor long 
enough to show what they are in their higher 
development. 

It is not the sacrifice, then, of everything 
below, but the development of a higher range 
of experience, that is promised. ‘*I have 
come to give life’’—that is, a life which is the 
life of life, the highest element of the human 
soul. ‘‘And more abundantly.”’ The 
prophets had touches of it; holy men and 
martyrs also had flashes and glances of it. 
The few men of moral intuition and genius 
had more or less insight into it. They stood 
on the edge of it, as it were. They were in 
the twilight of it ; but Christ came to make it 
the common property of the human race—to 
teach it ‘‘ more abundantly.’’ ‘The individual 
and the collective race shall have this higher 
development, and by and by it will rule every- 
thing beneath it ; alas! not while you live or 
while I live—yes, while I live, and while you 
live ; for I do not die because the grave takes 
the body. You and I shall be as stars in the 
firmament of immortality, and shall see it there 
if we do not see it here. 

It is, then, the supersensuous life, the final 
state of mankind on earth, that Christ here 
teaches—a life that has all things that belong 
to the body, but which has also a whole world 
besides—the great world of the heart. The last 
power of animalism will not be purged out of 
mankind until the heart rules. God is love. 
We are in the kingdom of God when love is 
relatively in us what love is in God Himself. 
Other attributes and powers there are, but this 
is central and regal. 

It is a life that gives the soul a chemistry 
that knows how to solve and change all things, 
and recombine them. It is the philosopher’s 
stone that changes to gold everything it 
touches. There is a state of development pos- 
sible to the Christian life ; there is a soul-life 
that can perfectly manage this broken and wild 
world of ours that runs riot; there is a 
chemistry that, while the world afflicts men 
with heat and cold, makes them indifferent to 
heat and cold. We hear the voice of old cry- 
ing out, ‘‘I know both how to abound and 
how to suffer lack ; to be hungry and to be 
filled ; to be cold, unclothed, and not to 
know it.’’ There is an experience that has 
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taught martyrs in the midst of the ruddy flame 
to declare that they felt no pain. As the body 
is now, in common things, easily moved in 
obedience to physical law, this way and that, 
according to the soul’s volition, so there is a 
state in which a man becomes insensible to 
pain, and almost insensible to exterior circum- 
stances. It is not to be substituted for the 
under knowledges, but it overtops them, and is 
the completion of them. 

That is what we hear chanting all the way 
through this most magnificent drama of the 
New Testament. It is the unfolding of that 
life which triumphs over all ordinary life. It 
does not despise it, does not put it out, but it 
develops in men a power of the spiritual realm 
by which all things are theirs. All dignitaries, 
Paul, Apollos, things present and things to 
come, Christ, God—all things are yours. 
Sorrows, that like evil-omened birds of night 
come flitting in the darkness upon us, it 
creates into birds of paradise with a touch. 
The loss of properties, of name, of honors, of 
place, of the dearest things, it makes no loss. 
Subjection, ignorant despotism, it renders en- 
durable. ‘‘ All the life long,’’ says Paul, 
‘*we are counted as the offscouring of the 
earth ;’’ and yet, where shall we find one who 
lived in such a triumphant mood all the time ? 
He had burdens, he suffered persecution, he 
went through perils of sea and land ; neverthe- 
less, he awalked in a perpetual circle of glory. 
People say he did it because it was miracu- 
lous ; but he did it because he had developed 
in the full, as had all the apostles after the 
pentecostal season, that higher realm in the 
soul which is the kingdom of God in us, the 
dispositional life, built up on the basis of love, 
and bringing forth experiences which are 
themselves the great teachers and philosophers 
of human religious life. 

A man has been caught by barbaric pirates, 
and imprisoned, and has suffered wearily, 
night and day, indignities ; and, at last, some 
scheme is formed for his release, and word is 
sent to him, ‘‘ To-night your doors will be 
opened, and you will be rescued ; the band 
can be relied upon, and you are surely going 
to be set at liberty to-night.’’ That morning 
the prison master, irritated by something, 
diminishes his food, brings stale and putrid 
meats, or none, to his hunger, hustles him 
about, puts new burdens upon him, and 
through the day adds insult to insult and in- 
jury to injury, and wonders why the man’s 
face is lit with a smile. He hardly knows 
what to make of it. The thought of rescue 
to-night, and release from all his bondage and 
insult, would sustain any man through the 
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transient hours of a single day. 


** The night 
is coming, the doors will be opened, and I 


shall be free.’” There would be something in 
the contrast between apparent bondage and 
desertion and persecution, and the immunities 
of liberty, rescue, and enlargement, even of 
grim humor, to those who had the genius of 
humor. Man walks on the earth, and while 
his feet yet touch the ground his head touches 
the firmament above. He walks with God. 
He communes withangels. He is in the con- 
sciousness of the realm of the communion of 
saints themselves. He is not an incarcerated 
spirit, subject to all the ailments that belong 
to the bodily life ; he has had pent up in him 
that realm of faith which makes him a child of 
God, and he learns in that higher life to de- 
spise the things that other men mourn. 
Though he sometimes sheds tears, even tears 
are refreshing. Oftentimes they are the bap- 
tism and the christening of God. 

The life of exalted experience contains in- 
timations of God, and the daily consciousness 
of His personal presence. ‘The kingdom of 
God is not a thought, but an experience. It 
is not the lower experience of mind acting 
upon matter, nor of mind acting on common 
men, nor of the necessary relations of society. 
There is an experience that lifts a man toa 
higher realm than this—into the Spirit of 
Christ Himself. When one’s whole life has 
been developed around about this mainspring 
of faith and love, and has been so developed 
that it is victorious, at last the whole character, 
the whole flow of thought, the whole emo- 
tional nature, becomes so different from the 
lower and unregenerate life, that the man 
amazedly finds that he is learning without 
study, from spiritual intuition, what no book 
and no desk could teach him—what life is and 
what God is. 

It is possible for a man to learn things with- 
out the ordinary auxiliaries. A man, about 
these days, or sequent ones, passing through a 
land of vineyards, knows that there is a garden 
of vines somewhere. ‘‘Can you see it?”’ 
‘* No, I cannot set it.’’ ‘* Can you hear it ?”’ 
‘*No, I do not hear anything.’’ ‘* Can you 
pluck it by the hand ?’’ ‘* No, I cannot touch 
it.’’ ‘‘ Howdo you know?’’ ‘‘ By the tra- 
grance that thereis.’’ One single faculty may 
interpret what three or four co-ordinate ones 
will not recognize in any degree. A man may 
gain by some single spiritual experience a 


_ knowledge of the kingdom of God, and learn 


something of its profound secrets. He may 
know God. The whole inquiring world to- 
day, I had almost said, is on the rampage ; it 
is after God. Some fools have found out that 
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there is no God; their near cousins have 
found out that God is nothing but the word 
that sums up all existence—pantheistic ; some 
have found out that God is nothing but force ; 
and some have found out a good many other 
things. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they 
shall see God.”’ 

Mere philosophy will never interpret God to 
us. Some of His works it will interpret, but 
not Him. He isa Spirit; and only a spirit 
can understand Him; only that spirit which 
is of Him and in Him can interpret the ever- 
present God. Itis only through the intuitions 
of our dispositions, rarefied, sanctified, opened, 
impleted with the Divine Nature, that we can 
bring God near. That can be done; but no 
man ever yet rose, not for an hour, into those 
sunny heights of experience who was not able 
to say, “‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth—I 
know it.’”’ Men may deride it, and say, 
‘*How do you know? Can you apply the 
test of analysis and synthesis? Can you logi- 
cally deduce it?’’ But the finest essences of 
human life are those that elude all philosophy 
and al] language. ‘Tell me, is there anything 
more exquisite than a mother’s love for her 
babe? And though she were a poet, lyrical, 
like Sappho, though she were like Browning, 
though she were like the rarest spirits that ever 
lived, what mother does not know, when she 
would put that which is the very exquisite royal- 
ty of emotion into language, that no language 
was ever made that expressed it? No lan- 
guage ever yet was framed by which the high- 
est resolution of heroism can be expressed. 
Language can point the way to where the feel- 
ing is, and give some general conception of it ; 
but the beauty, the glory, the wine of the feel- 
ing escapes. 

What is true in regard to the common affec- 
tions of life—heroism, love, everything that 
belongs to man higher than the animal life— 
that they are never voiced in language, and 
never can be framed into a philosophy, but 
stand still in the consciousness of the individual 
who says, ‘‘ I know, because I feel,’’ is also 
true of the higher Christian life, which is de- 
veloped in the soul, and by which we become 
like God. This cannot be explained in 
words ; at any rate, it never has been, and I 
doubt if it ever can be; nevertheless it exists. 
Men may know each other consciously in that 
way, and may know that they are brothers and 
sisters. Soul knows how to interpret soul. I 
do not want any one to tell me that a person 
is patient if I live with him. Ido not want 
any one to teach me that a person is genial 
and gentle if I live with him. Iseeit. It in- 


forms the feature, it inspires the action, or it 
represses activity. I know it without words 
and without analysis. And if this be true in 
the lower ranges of experience, how much 
more is it true in the very highest, where the 
soul from day to day is brooded by the Spirit 
of Almighty God, and dwells in the imperial 
consciousness! ‘‘ Because He lives I live; I 
live in Him; He in me; God in Christ, 
Christ in God ; 1 at une with Christ, as He is 
with God ’’—this is the mystic language of 
that higher consciousness. It is profound and 
elusive, but ‘i is real and glorious. 

Now, in regard to this development of the 
higher life in the soul let me say, in the first 
place, that it is littke understood, much mis- 
understood, largely doubted, because there has 
been so very little explication of it. But 
there have been single individuals who illus- 
trated it. There are biographies which indi- 
cate that persons have come into that state. 

This is the life that Christ was to bring into 
the world. It is the life that was in Him, and 
that should be distributed through Him to 
those that are truly His followers in greater or 
less degree. It has come into the world ; but 
it has not been portrayed by large numbers of 
persons acting inconcert. In a thousand men 
that are united in one feeling there is a great 
deal more of that feeling than there isin a 
thousand single men, ‘They create an atmos- 
phere and develop a power over and above the 
sum total of their individualism. So it is that 
pleasure is made a thousand times more wide 
in its reach if multitudes of men on holidays 
give forth the atmosphere of pleasure. It is 
an atmosphere created by combinations of men 
that leads them to a rage that becomes fe- 
rocious as a tiger’s. The atmosphere which a 
thousand persons of the same experience, as it 
were, throw into the air, is that which makes 
patriotism itself a sirocco, as when our civil 
war broke out, sweeping everything before it. 

But there has never been a time when there 
have been a thousand men that have been lifted 
into this higher life, that have known it of 
themselves, that have known it of each other, 
and that have come into community of feeling. 
When there shall be church after church that 
has reached this height, when the day shall 
come (it is coming, but it has not yet arrived) 
when Christian communion in all the different 
sects and denominations shall have 1isen to 
this higher condition, there is to be an effect 
wrought of which we can scarcely have any 
imagination to-day. We are in the tentative 
period. We are in the twilight. That there 
are obscure movements upward that is accom- 
panied with much that is wild and vagrant 
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there can be no doubt; but there is also a 
silent and contemplative movement going on 
among working Christians throughout the 
world ; and it is indirectly influencing the 
community, ameliorating the harsh features of 
bigotry, filling the air with sympathy. These 
are the twilight touches ; but, thanks be to 
God, the morning twilight means sunrise ; the 
morning star is a prophet and precursor of the 
Sun of righteousness ; and we are, brethren, 
coming into the days in which there will be a 
new power, electric, universal, omnipotent, of 
**God with us.’”’ 

And now what are we to do with regard to 
it? There are these great currents in the 
heaven and these great movements on the 
earth. Will you stand aside and have no part 
or lot in them? In this development of the 
human race intoa higher life, nobler and more 
comprehensive than any that has ever yet been 
known, have you no interest? And when 
you unite yourself to Christians, is it upon that 
poor, bare-boned, poverty-stricken idea that 
you have come into the Christian Church be- 
cause there is a flood, and you want to go into 
the ark and get over safely? Is it from the 
hope that you have a policy of insurance, and 
will not be burned in the other world? Is it 
because you think it is on the whole safe? 
Do you think that, as it is fashionable, you 
will come into the Christiam life—not, how- 
ever, to do more than be moral, and perhaps 
sin awhile, and then repent of that and wash 
it off, and go on again? Is this your poor, 
miserable fanaticism of folly in attempting to 
live Christ-like ? 

Aspire, find out the source of your Christ- 
life, and grow in grace. Knowledge comes 
from likeness. Put on Jesus Christ as a gar- 
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Text: ‘‘ But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart.’’—Luke 
ii. 19. 

There is great mystery, in one way and an- 
ether, at the beginning or ending of every- 
thing ; but of the things that are more familiar 
to us, there is great mystery in child-life. 
Why should children be born of such unfit in- 
struments for bringing them up as parents are ? 
Why, if they are as dear to God as Jesus says 
they are, should He be so careless of them? 
Why should He leave them in hands so unfit 
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ment. Eat Him as bread; drink Him as 
wine, or the water of life. Be Christ ; not in 
the sphere of the infinite, but in the sphere of 
your own personality. Then, knowing Him, 
give forth the word of life and the light of life, 
that men, seeing you, may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

All of religious life, as represented by the 
monk in his cell, or by the ascetic ; as repre- 
sented by the theologues of the world ; as rep- 
resented by the life of the church when it was 
in the wilderness ; as a thing in the market ; 
as a commercial thing—that I could not ask any 
one to become enthusiastic over ; but when it is 
God in you, Christ in you, when it is a part of 
that great movement which has set in, of which 
God is the Author, and whose steady progress 
shall be like that out of the night into the twi- 
light, on which side, in whose sympathy and 
in whose strvice will you be found? While 
men go about saying, ‘‘ Who will show us any 
God ?’’ and ‘‘ What is true and what is not 
true ?’’ the things that are true are just as plain 
to you as the palm of your hand. Read what 
the disposition of Christ was, and what He 
commands you to be. Read what your feel- 
ing, your state of mind, your heart ought to 
be. Sacrifice everything to these things ; and 
then begin from this experience, the summit of 
the soul, to be a teacher of men. 

Mother, sing it to your babe; reflect it, 
father, upon thy household ; carry it, large 
merchant, into all your relations of business ; 
and ye that are sitting under the cloud in the 
dominant experience of the lower life, imbue 
yourselves with this higher life which Christ 
came to bring, and so make known to the 
world that there is a glorious manhood, a new 
life, a life of God. 
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to care for them? Why, under conditions so 
unfavorable, should these little soldiers, without 
defence or weapons of warfare in this battling 
world, have been sent forth to such enterprise ? 
What becomes of them when they die early ? 
Do they remain children in the other life ? 
And if a child’s life is that to which it comes 
by, unfolding, what becomes of children that 
never unfold ? Whence is that which consti- 
tutes life? Was the child in existence in the 
heavenly life, and plucked as a flower from the 
heavenly fields, to be grafted on to an earthly 
stock ? or does life spring up from certain con- 
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ditions, even as chemical results come from 
certain combinations ? 

These questions do not trouble science, 
which is avowedly cold and intellectual ; but 
with Christians they give rise to a multitude of 
other questions, and especially as to the adap- 
tation of facts to the declarations of Christ in 
regard to the nature and place and impor- 
tance of children. 

Look, fora moment, at the life of Christ as 
regards little children upon earth. For in- 
stance, take the history that is recorded in the 
10th chapter of Mark : 

‘* And they brought young children to Him, 
that He should touch them (it was probably a 
superstition of love); and His disciples re- 
buked those that brought them.”’ 

What are children compared to grown folks ? 
What have crying children to do in church, 
when they interrupt the sermon, and stir up 
the vexatious spirit of the adults that have 
come there to hear the music and the eloquent 
preaching? ‘‘ They are little nuisances, any- 
how,’’ we say in vexation. And a reflection 
of that feeling doubtless was in the minds of 
the parents as the disciples rebuked those that 
brought them, and said: ‘‘ Take those chil- 
dren home; give them to the nurses; let 
somebody take care of them.’’ Jesus saw it, 
and was much displeased, and said unto them : 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the king- 
dom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein. And 
He took them up in His arms, put His hands 
upon them, and blessed them. ”’ 

I suppose the blessing took the shape of a 
kiss, What richer gift could there be than 
that the lips of Jesus should seal the little 
child’s lips! And if it did not bless those 
children, it has blessed us, and all that have 
had children from that day to this. 

Then turn to the gth chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel, the 33d and 37th verses inclusive. 
Mark, above all the other evangelists, narrates 
as one that saw; and therefore his statements 
are with circumstantiality and particularity such 
as belongs not to Luke nor even to Matthew. 

‘* And He came to Capernaum : and being 
in the house He asked them (His disciples), 
What was it that ye disputed among yourselves 
by the way? But they held their peace (and 
looked at each other under the eyelids) : for by 
the way they had disputed among themselves, 
who should be the greatest.’’ 

It was a kind of political election quarrel. 

** And He sat down, and called the twelve, 
and saith unto them, If any man desire to be 
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first, the same shall be last of all, and servant 
of all. And He took a child, and set him in 
the midst of them.”’ 

He never seemed to lose a chance to take 
up achild, and He hardly ever lost a chance 
to lay His hands on those that were to receive 
His benediction. He seemed to have such 
personal sympathy with all objects that were 
around and near Him, that He wanted to 
caress them. 

‘* And when He had taken him (the child) 
in His arms, He said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my name, 
receiveth Me; and whosoever shall receive Me, 
receiveth not Me, but Him that sent Me.*’ 

The very essence of God, He says, as it was 
in Him, was also atthe root in the child ; and 
the love and acceptance of little children is put 
as the interior and peculiar action by which 
we receive God Himself. A small door the 
babe is, but it lets one into great things. 

He goes further than that, in the 18th 
chapter of Matthew's Gospel, beginning with 
the 2d verse : 

‘* And Jesus called a little child unto Him, 
and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in My name receiveth Me. 
But whoso shall offend (or cause to stumble) 
one of these little ones which believe in Me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.°’ 

And in the roth chapter of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel we find this : 

‘* And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.’’ 

The slightest service to an unrequiting babe 
shall not go undiscerned nor unrewarded by 
the God of all children. 

Finally, in the 18th chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel, again we find a declaration still more 
remarkable : 

‘* Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones ; for I say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ 

Undoubtedly the thought was that of guar- 
dian angels. ‘To behold the face of the King, 
in the Oriental idea, was the summit of glory 
—the greatest honor that could be conferred. 
Christ says that the angels that have care of 
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little children have permanently bestowed upon 
them this exaltation. They always behold the 
face of God. 

Now take these all together, and reflect on 
what John says, that if all that Christ said and 
did were to be written in books, the whole 
world could not contain them. Such being 
the fruitfulness of Christ as represented by 
John, there must have been hundreds of other 
instances of Christ's tenderness in regard to 
little children. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, on that subject. He found the Jews al- 
ready instructed as regards the bringing up of 
children, so that in this respect there was very 
little to be added to the national knowledge. 
The Jews were, from the earliest day of their 
complete nationality, eminent, not alone among 
Oriental people, but among all modern peo- 
ple, for the great tenderness and love shown to 
children in the family ; and they are eminent 
to this day for the care which they take in the 
education of their children, and in teaching 
them, so far as it is possible, in their earliest 
years, the ways of life and righteousness. 
Hence it was scarcely necessary that Christ 
should teach in that direction ; but He infused 
into the circle of child-life a charm that never 
can be appreciated bv those that simply look 
upon the outward, and not the invisible and 
spiritual, 

As an actor, conscious and voluntary, a child 
is nothing. He is wholly acted upon, as a 
babe new born. It is true that he breathes, 
and that his blood circulates; but that is all 
there is of it. He does not think. He has 
no emotion. He has nowill. He has no 
sight. He has no hearing. He has no ca- 
pacity for motion or activity. He is waiting to 
be born. Taking the market view of the 
child, we get, therefore, nothing that is of any 
worth. Estimating them by what they can do 
in commerce or by what they can render of 
secular service, there is in little children no 
value, unless it be that infernal value which 
comes from drugging them by beggars to make 
them objects of compassion. 

Now Christ, instead of measuring the value 
of children from any of the lower standards by 
which we measure genius and skill and com- 
mercial objects, measured their value from a 
transcendently higher point of view. Upona 
celestial scale He measured them ; and in His 
measuring their value is inestimable. What 
children are, measured outside of God's moral 
kingdom, we all very well know. Science has 
very little, except in the realms of biology and 
physiology, to do with them. It speaks of the 
origin of human beings, and knows but little 
in that direction. In their slow growth, in 
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their bringing down the traits of their ances- 
tors, children are narrowed hieroglyphics ; 
they are inscriptions ; or, rather, they are in 
part what they were who lived long before them. 
The trace backward of the constituents of a 
child eludes investigation. As an exquisitely 
wrought golden necklace, when finished he is 
the admiration of all eyes ; yet who can trace 
the single particles of gold that are in it, and 
that, coming down the streams, were collected, 
and finally reduced to this particular form ? 
Who can tell whether it was from father, or 
mother, or grandmother, or grandfather, or 
still other ancestors, that this, that, or the 
other trait or shade, light or dark, in them 
came? They travelled down a long track be- 
fore they emerged into individual human life. 
The profoundest mystery yet is the origin of 
child life. It is an unexplored history. The 
sublimest results often are in the child, and yet 
not a step can we trace with definiteness back- 
ward to know the cause of which this is the 
little effect. The future beams with revela- 
tions in its behalf ; but of the particles which 
go to make it up, who can guess? Who 
knows anything about it? The great Sphinx 
—standing alone in Egypt, half buried in the 
sand—what mind conceived that? What 
hand carved it? What has it to say for itself ? 
or who shall speak for it? Yet every cradle 
has a sphinx more unreadable and more mys- 
terious than the old Sphinx of the desert. 

It is chiefly this future over which parents 
brood. A mother’s heart is a miracle. She 
sees what is not there. She creates what she 
sees, and re-creates it when a breath blows it 
all away. She loves what has no lovable 
quality. The child is a mere prophecy. 
These feet shall yet walk ; but not now. These 
eyes sha!] beam ; but now they sleep. These 
hands shall work, or caress, or carve, or carry 
the sword ; but they are helpless now. ‘‘ She 
kept all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart’”’ is true of every Mary, and of every 
other name by which the mother is known. 
She ponders the miracle of the babe, and is 
herself another miracle, creating the life which 
is to come, and which is purely the myth of 
her imagination. The things spoken by the 
angels of the Messiah, she of the motherhood 
of Jesus pondered, the redemption of Israel ; 
and every mother is a Mary, and ponders the 
little traveller knocking at the door of life, or 
sleeping in the hospitable cradle—ponders, but 
never learns. The unwritten poetry of a 


mother’s heart would give to the world a liter- 
ature beyond all printed words ; and what a 
book ! 

Who would believe me if I were to say that 
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children are the root of all civilization ? When 
we talk about civilization springing from in- 
dustry, from commerce, from institutions of 
learning, from the Gospel itself, why, children 
are the beginning of all civilization, 

When men sprang forth and began the long 
march toward civilization, a little child, him- 
self ignorant of the way, led them. Who will 
not be startled to hear that God taught the race 
by the cradle before He taught it by priest or 


prophet ; that not from Zion, nor from the 


tabernacle, nor from the temple itself, came the 
influences that have redeemed the race from 
animalism ? Every cradle has in it both 
Mount Zion and the soul of Mount Zion ; 
and the only interpretation of Calvary itself is 
in the cradle which inspires the parent life. 
The very moral qualities which distinguish the 
good from the bad, all fidelities and the efflu- 
ences of love, were developed in man, even 
anterior to his existence on earth in the higher 
forms of animal life. The joy of parental love 
can never be drawn. No one can take statis- 
tics of its golden moments. It is a pure joy 
that we have in the consciousness of our chil- 
dren. It is not the joy of the banquet, nor 
the ecstasy of anything originating in adult 
love which, even when it creates happiness, is 
coarse, is defiled with selfishness, is warped, 
and is intermittent. Parental love is often 
clouded ; it lies upon the edges of the ocean 
as the oyster lies, the rudest and homeliest of 
all living things ; and yet, when opened, be- 
hold the pearl! In adult life, amid jealous- 
ies, fears, treacheries, angers, sullen doubts, all 
the troubles and disfigurements of living to- 
gether, behold the pearl comes forth ; and it is 
worth having lived to have so dear and beaute- 
ous a thing, 

There is no giving or taking in this love. 
It is the outflow of the unpolluted fountain of 
spontaneous and disinterested affection ; not 
for what the child is, nor yet for what it shall 
be, but from a heavenly necessity planted in 
the mother’s heart. It is the very yeast of 
heaven—the one quality not born from below, 
but infixed in universal nature. It is the 
golden thread leading men to spiritual life. 
Even wedded love has its burdens and excep- 
tions. The cradle has none. We love and 
are loved again ; we pass through the dream 
of early love when all is paradisiacal ; and at 
last, according to the old myth, we fall, and 
discover that our angel was human. It was a 
pure and perfect diamond! Alas! some day 
there are flaws found in it. Thenceforth we 
bear and forbear ; we suffer that we may love. 
Not so the cradle. There is no dross in that 
gold ; there is no commerce there ; there is 
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no giving and taking. The heart, like a smit- 
ten rock, flows with a pure and undiminished 
stream, even in the deserts of poverty. There 
is no love that is so spontaneous, that hath in 
it so little of the influence and motive which 
actuates every other part of life, as the sim- 
ple, indispensable, irresistible love which par- 
ents have for new-born children, and at every 
step onward until they begin to be men and 
women. 

Now, consider what the value of such an 
element must needs be in the unfolding ofa 
race as low as the human race has been. 
How it lays the foundation of the household ! 
How the household lays the foundation of the 
neighborhood ! How the neighborhood lays 
the foundation of states and kingdoms! How 
the qualities that are afterward imperfectly 
ripened into laws or customs sprang from these 
primitive necessities of humanity ! 

Never in all after life shall we repay the les- 
sons which our children teach us. They in- 
spire enterprise, industry, frugality, and cour- 
age as nothing else does. From rude and pain- 
ful strife with nature men obtain relief in the 
love which they find when they come back to 
the household. The buried miner, from 
whose face the sun is wiped away, comes out 
at twilight weary and begrimed, with no ex- 
pectation of honor or wealth, cheerful and 
hopeful. He is going home, where the little 
children live. And he returns again to his 
most unwelcome task in the morning, still with 
no expectation of honor or wealth, but only 
that through his patient toil the little children 
may live on. - For themselves alone, or even 
for wedded companionship, men might grow 
weary of toiling ; but for their children never. 
As long as there is a little hand that cannot 
help itself, as long as there are little feet that 
cannot make music pattering on the floor of 
home, as long as there are lips that know only 
how to cry, so long will the rudest and strong- 
est men task themselves to the uttermost. 
Men will wear sackcloth that their children 
may find soft clothing. Many a man would 
end life itself if it were not for his children. 
‘* Who shall take care of them?’’ Many a - 
man would throw up his weapons and go 
under, submitting to be conquered, but for his 
children. He cannot give them up, and so 
he lives on, wretched himself. Many a man 
would yield to blighting temptations but for 
the fear that his clouded name may soil his 
children’s pure brow. It helps a man to be a 
man. Foreseeing, when his children have 


grown larger, what will be the disaster of dis- 
honesty, he is held back trom temptation, and 
‘* How could I bear the light of my 


says : 
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children’s eyes?’’ What else could so teach 
us industry, frugality, foresight, long-suffering, 
disinterestedness, as children do? They are 
more to men than the Church or the temple. 
They are the very foundations on which our 
religious instruction is founded. We work by 
great natural instincts and impulses into a kind 
of practical gospel for the enlightenment and 
salvation of mankind. They are the very altar 
on which God kindles our best affections. 
When parents are loving their children they are 
nearer to God than at any other time. ‘‘ Their 
angels do always behold the face of God ;” 
and they that stand in the angels’ place, loving 
them, are nextto God. The purest, the deep- 
est, the most enduring, and the most cleansing 
joys are those that spring into parental hearts 
in the presence of their dear little children. 

That is not all. We are led to practise, we 
do practise in the largest scope and in the 
purest form the moral qualities which go to 
constitute our idea of the Divine nature itself. 
Who is there that could understand the long- 
suffering of God if he had not practised in a 
small way something of it himself, and if he 
had not learned how dear and sweet long-suf- 
fering for love’s sake is? That which we do 
for authority’s sake is odious ; that which we 
do by reason of cold necessity we shrink from ; 
but that which we do under the influence of 
love is changed from the sour juice of unripe 
fruit into the saccharine sweetness of fruit per- 
fectly ripened. The mother performs offices 
for the child, jealous even of the nurse that 
would relieve her. The mother ministers 
through the weary hours of the night to the 
sick child, and would not let even her mother 
or her sister take the darling out of her arms. 
And there is no weariness. ‘There would seem 
almost to be an immortality of life ina mother’s 
heart ; for she can go through for her child 
what she never could have gone through for 
her own self. 

And there is disinterestedness in this quality. 
There are two creatures that have absolutely 
disinterested love: one is the dog, and the 
other is the mother. There is nothing more 
pathetic to me in the whole round world than 
the affection of a dog for his master. Abused, 
beaten, half starved, he will not abandon the 
cruel hand, but will evermore return with-an 
ecstasy of gladness to him who will in the 
slightest degree comfort him or notice him. 
That is nature, and has in it no reflection, and 
I fear no moral influence. But the mother 
has risen far up along the scale of life, and her 
disinterested love becomes at last as Scripture 
to us ; it interprets Scripture ; and I defy any 
man to unlock the mystery of redemption, the 
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meaning of atonement, and to come into an 
understanding of the feeling of God toward 
sinful men, and of the redemption of sinful 
men from their low estate, who does not under- 
stand the nature of maternal love and the. re- 
vealings of the mother’s experience through 
her child.. 

Iam amazed when I think what arrogant, 
ignorant, conceited theology has done, in 
undertaking to make known to men what is 
the greatness of the mystery of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus to the world. They go back 
to Paradise. They conjure a fall that never 
happened ; for the first appearance of man on 
earth was a rise. They go back to a hideous 
incantation of abominable cruelty, and spread 
the consequences of that over the whole hu- 
man race, and leave God still through the ages 
creating man, more populous than the stars of 
the heaven or than the countless drops of the 
ocean, knowing that every time the world turns 
over it crushes its millions, and consigns them 
to an eternity of darkness and wretchedness, 
They leave it to be supposed that still God, 
because He can do what He has a mind to, sits 
in the heaven multiplying and multiplying 
and mutiplying the race, and then elects a few 
with an irresistible cailing, secures these few 
for redemption out of the great unredeemable 
crowd, whose hearts He had turned to trans- 
gression and to hating righteousness, and who, 
without holiness, are utterly incompetent to do 
anything that is right. I am repeating cate- 
chism, only what I am saying I say more 
mildly than the catechism says it. And then 
they teach the monstrous pagan idea that God 
consented, at last, to make a bargain with the 
devil, or else with the public sentiment of the 
universe, or else with law (they are not called 
to settle upon which ground it rests)—that in 
some way or other He entered into a covenant 
of redemption, by which He would restore a 
few of the lost, leaving the incurable rest to 
go on and sink deeper and deeper. 

Now, when at last there begins to be evolved 
from the light of science a conception more 
sublime than that, theologians are white with 
fear, wondering whereunto this thing will 
grow. ‘‘ Why, what isthe meaning of Christ's 
sacrifice, then? What is the meaning of the 
Cross and suffering ?’’ Go to the cradle and 
learn what the meaning of these things is! 
They are the interpretation of God's everlast- 
ing self. The only commentary that you can 
get on the New Testament is in the mother’s 
cradle. Does she not love the lowest, the least, 
and the most worthless? She cannot help it. 
God cannot help it. Does she not serve that 
So does God, 


which has in it no requital ? 
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He cannot help it. Does He not suffer as she 
suffers, and is not every sign and token of 
patience and long-suffering in the mother 
through unwearied days and through number- 
less years simply because she knows how to 
love, an interpretation of the Divine thought of 
love ? 

To have over this vast universe, built as it 
has been, and unfolding slowly and darkly in 
various ways as it has, a God who measures in 
no other way except by absolute justice, would 
be a most remorseless cruelty ; but if God has 
created a universe that comes up through twi- 
light to dim morning light, with all the inter- 
pretations that belong to an unfolding series, 
it is because He is that which is interpreted 
to us by the mother example. There is a 
God that knows how to love the unlovely ; 
how to be patient with those that are adverse 
to Him ; and how by His loving and long- 
suffering and kindness to bring them steadily 
upandon. There isa Gethsemane in ten thou- 
sand houses, where a son has gone into de- 
moniac vices, and a daughter has veiled the 
light from her eyes and the life from her heart ; 
and the mother sits moaning through the 
morning, noon, and night for the lost children 
whom she cannot lay hold of. Nor is there 
the sound of birds in the air, nor marriage 
bells, nor harp, nor melody anywhere that can 
alleviate for one single hour the everlasting 
sorrow in the heart of the mother for children 
that have gone wrong. And when, at last, 
through what influence soever it may be, they 
begin to turn their face again homeward, and 
say: ‘‘ Mother, may I come home?’’ there 
are no conditions, there is.no swearing to 
equity, no questions of any kind, but, ‘‘ Oh, 
my child, come home!?’’ And the royalty of 
the Old Testament declaration of God is: ‘‘ I 
will make mention of thy sins no more ; I will 
remember them no more forever ; they shall 
be cast into the sea of forgiveness, even asa 
millstone that sinks out of sight forever.’’ 

Thus in every single true Christian-living 
household, where the mother mourns for those 
that are gone, and waits patiently for their re- 
turn, and hails them simply because it is the 
nature of love to do it, is there not here an il- 
lustrious interpretation of the whole atoning 
work of God, who forever loves, and: who will 
love as long as He is existent? Yea, if life is 
continued down to the eternity of eternities, 
there is that irresistible love in the nature of 
God that still would say to any one coming 
back : ‘‘ Come without money, without price, 
without condition—only come.” 

In these thoughts, in this revelation that 
God makes of His own self in the mother 
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heart, of the dearness of the little nothings that 
are to be somethings, in the whole life that we 
see of the household round about the cradle, 
do we not get great comfort in the emergencies 
of life? I know nothing that melts down the 
heart and experience like the sickness and 
pleading eyes and wasting breath of little chil- 
dren. I can bear a great many things, but I 
could not bear that. Only the heroism of the 
mother could bear to hold the child as the 
throb of life grows less. Only the mother 
could hear the little outcry, as if it said: 
‘* Mother, I ache ; why do you not help me?”’ 
The unconscious reproach of childhood for 
lack of relief when it lies floating down in the 
dark march of death—only a mother’s love 
could bear that. 

And how little consolation do we get too 
often! The ministers come in and say: 
‘* Submit yourselves to the ways of the Lord.”’ 
They undertake to cure the aching, anguished 
heart by the platitudes of morality, of govern- 
ment, and of duty. What is there, then? 
Why, angels. The room may be dusky and 
stifling, and the child, like a sword, may be 
piercing us ; but just outside of the door is all 
beauty. The angel-heart is a celestial mother- 
heart, with a nobler and larger nature. En- 
franchised, or originally free from the environ- 
ments of the earthly life, they come from 
heaven, from the perfumed garden of Paradise, 
and are waiting, waiting. No leather mail 
takes the glowing letter of love to love ; they 
wait ; the declaration of overflowing love is to 
be conveyed ; and it will be welcomed at the 
other end by no passive instruments. We 
send our love messages to heaven by no ster- 
ile messenger. God's angels are there. And 
while we think of doctors, and medicine, and 
dying, and death, and coffins, and the gar- 
ments of sepulture, and the smell of mould, the 
garments of those who wait for our children 
are full of the smell of Paradise ; and the 
angels say to the mother: ‘‘ Let me take 
them ;’’ and they are borne on the bosom of 
angels to the presence of their God ; and He 
who was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, and loves nothing more than little chil- 
dren, watches and waits for their coming ; and 
again He lifts them into His arm ; again they 
look wonderingly up into His face, brighter 
than even the mother’s face ; again they are 


_blessed, and sorrow and sighing flee away for- 


evermore. 


It is hard, notwithstanding all this. God 


has tied us with such golden bands to our little 
children that even when He wants them we 
cannot but suffer. 
ing, no horrible temptation. 


But there is no groan- 
They go from 
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summer in Kamschatka to summer in the 
tropics, from the leanest of life to the most 
glorious conception of life and development. 
If such is the nature of children, such their 
ministry in the family, such their instruction 
in the whole line of civilization, refining us, 
deepening us, empowering us, and bringing 
us into a superior understanding of God, of 
His nature, and of every relation, how great 
is the blessing of those that take care of them ! 
how great is the work of teaching them! I 
have known women that had no families of their 
own, who devoted themselves to their sisters’ 
children, or to the children of the poor that 
had no care for their children. I have watched 
with studious interest the lives of many conse- 
crated old maids (a name as honorable as any 
this side of heaven), who devote their hearts 
not to themselves, but to those that are not of 
themselves. 1 have known so many of them 
that 1 must needs say that the old maids of 
Christian temper and fidelity are my saints. 
Why should I not think so, who was piloted 
through all the earliest years of my life by my 
aunt ‘* Easter,’’ as we call her, whose mem- 
ory is sacred. They that teach schools of chil- 
dren not their own, and are as mothers to 
them—how high an -honor is theirs! How 
near is God to those women that devote them- 
selves to orphan children! How near to Him 
and His very selectest angels are those that 
spend their life.) unknown in the newspapers, 
unknown in the ways of fame, unknown in the 
walks of pleasure even, being content and 
happy that they may love children, and train 
them to lives of effort and of excellence! 
** He that would be chief among you, let him 
be your slave,’’ saith Christ. He that would be 
first, let him be last and lowest. He that takes 
care of little children is not a yard from God's 
angels, and but a step from God Himself. 
Only one word more. I would not speak 


rudely of the blindness and infatuation of those 
that rush into the congregation of Gad’s little 
children ; I certainly would not dissuade the 
sweet embrace of early love ; but I would say 
to maiden and to man that enter upon this 
selectest way of God, beware that you do not 
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desecrate that way ; and when it pleases God 
to send to you children, they are not dolls, 
they are not playthings, they are not the tri- 
umphs of motherhood. While there is unlim- 
ited joy about the cradle, there is also great 
solemnity. The shadows make a picture just 
as much as the lights ; and in the household 
the sense that you are dwelling with God’s 
elect, that God’s beloved are in your care, and 
that they are to appear with you yet one day 
before the great Father of us all, should give a 
fidelity and conscientious earnestness to those 
that minister in the family. It should deepen 
the family life. 1t should bring men to the 
great solemnity of life itself, of life’s wedded 
love, and of the duties of wedded love. 

I do not know what my children will be to 
me when I am in heaven ; but this one thing 
I know, that the heavenly experience will not 
be behind the earthly one. I shall find them ; 
they will find me ; and they will be more to 
me there than they ever were here. I do not 
know how, but there was a wonderful hold 
upon my soul of the little children that could 
do nothing but love, and that but faintly. The 
wound —how deep it was! how long in heal- 
ing! and how, while it was yet unhealed, I 
thought, ‘‘I cannot spare them. They will 
grow up; they will be full grown; but I 
want my children; I want my children ; I 
want my CHILDREN.” 

You do not know what the wondrous elas- 
ticity and versatility of disembodied existence 
is. You do not know but your children will 
come to you and be more children than ever 
they were, except in stature and capacity. All 
that which made them sweet and lovely to 
you may be more than ever, along with an 
aureola, a coronal light of love and beauty. 

Love on, then ; do not be afraid to let your 
mother love and your father love expand ; but 
see to it that its inward meanings and its deep 
tendencies are also displayed in you, and that 
while you are leading your children to God, 
they themselves shall lead you to develop so 
much before them of God, that they and you 
together will find in the day of redemption 
indeed God’s home. 
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DELIVERED IN PLymouTH CHURCH, 


Text: “* Now the Lord said unto Abraham, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will show thee. And I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be 
a blessing. And I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee : and in 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.’’ 
—GENESIS xii. I-3. 


Than that there never was a more glorious 
promise. No man ever had such a blessing 
upon his head, except the Man whose Name 
is above every name. 

This has been literally fulfilled ; not as they 
understood it of old, but in a sublimer man- 
ner. ‘The civilization of to-day is based upon 
the Hebrew religion, as more perfectly devel- 
oped by that Son of David, Jesus, and by that 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, Paul. For the New 
Testament had its root in the Old, and is the 
blossom and fruit of that which was planted 
there. The Christian religion underlies all 
civilization to-day. The moral sense of mod- 
ern civilization is derived from the descendants 
of Abraham, and the work yet goes on, and 
the promise to Abraham is fulfilled and fulfil- 
ling. 

This promise might well be said to have 
been made to the Puritans and Puritan settlers 
of this land. It certainly has been fulfilled. 

‘© In thee shall all the earth be blessed: I 
will make of thee a great nation : I will make 
thy name great : thou shalt be a blessing : in 
thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’’ 

That is the generic history of the Pilgrim 
and Puritan civilization and settlement. 

The social and religious features of these 
men are yet much discussed. I will give up 
their steeple-crowned hats, I will give up their 
rude dresses, I will give up all the daintiness 
of art, to the criticisms of men, I will give up 
a great deal ; but their conscience | shall not 
liberalize. I will give up a good deal of the 
mannerism, that they had ; but their success as 
the architects of states the world will never 
forget ; nor will it ever be contradicted. What- 
ever may be said of them personally, and 
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whatever may be said of the tag that they drag- 
ged behind them of the barbarism of ancient 
days and other nations, their work as builders 
of commonwealths stands, and that work has 
in it a blessing to the whole world, and will 
have to the end of time. They were the fram- 
ers of this great Republic. Intelligence and 
moral sense were the brain and spinal marrow 
of their theory, and were to redeem the world 
in their judgment. To promote these among 
all men without regard to classes—that was 
the evangel. 

Hence the primitive institutions of our 
fathers —the family, the school, the Church, 
not exactly in this order, so far as importance 
is concerned, yet in this order—they held to 
be the timber out of which the state was to be 
hewn ; and they are the forest out of which 
every stick of timber for inside or outside 
finish must needs come. The resultant of this 
is seen in our civil institutions—equally of men 
in privilege, in opportunity, in justice before 
the law and in liberty. These were the things 
they aimed at. It may have been that in cer- 
tain generations, in antiquity, or in cantons, 
in modern times, there was some sort of ap- 
proximation to these ideas; but they never 
underlaid the whole theory of statesmanship 
until they developed themselves in New Eng- 
land, and in these frontier states of the East. 
Liberty was regulated. They first knew how 
to regulate it. They believed in it. Other 
nations had loved liberty, and caught it as the 
wild colt of the desert is caught, and attempted 
to ride it without bridle or saddle, and were 
thrown, every man of them. Our state fram- 
ers reduced the wild steed of the desert to bit 
and bridle. No whit was lost of energy, while 
much was gained of obedience and tractable- 
ness. They believed in privilege, not of classes, 
but of every man that could grasp privilege. 
The doctrine was, There shall be no aristocracy 
of-a class, and certainly none hereditary ; but 
every man may be an aristocrat that wants to 
be—that is, an aristocrat according to the 
original signification of that term, as the high- 
est, the noblest, the best man. ‘They believed 
that every man had a right to shoot up in dig- 
nity, in power, in excellence, just as far as in 
him lay. Hecould not transmit it. It was 
his. It blossomed for his lifetime, and went 
out. There was no barring of the way of op- 
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portunity. Would a man preach? He might 
preach. Would he plead? He might bea 
lawyer. There was no hereditary privilege of 


this kind that excluded men. Because a man’s 
father was a shoemaker, he did not need to be 
one. Every man had opportunity to develop 
his talent along those lines which were pointed 
out in the charter of his creation. Opportu- 
nity—we oftentimes have this run almost ad 
nauseam, and are assured every Fourth of July 
that ‘‘ maybe’ the mother is rocking in her 
cradle the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and ‘‘ maybe’’ some boy will yet be President 
of these United States. There have been some 
boys that were Presidents, or we should never 
have been plunged into the misery of civil war ; 
but I trust that there will never be another boy 
that will be President of the United States. 

Liberty, opportunity, justice—all these were 
in the thought of our fathers, and they sought 
to frame them into a commonwealth. Gov- 
ernment springing from the wishes of self-gov- 
ering citizens, and so representing the will 
of the people continually, was to be modified 
and changed at the will of the people. This 
was their idea, and it was never better ex- 
pressed than by Lincoln: ‘* The Government 
of the people, for the people, by the people.”’ 
More particularly, the machinery of govern- 
ment came from them. Something has been 
added, something has been modified ; but the 
essential idea was of them. ‘Their ideal, in 
a degree, was born in England, but there it 
had no chance, no room for development ; 
and they came to this land, where there was 
room and chance for the full development of 
their conception. 

Now, all the wool in the world is worthless 
if there isno machine to card it, to spin it, 
and to weave it; and the virtue of wool lies 
in the garments that machinery makes, All 
the steam in the world is of no more validity 
than a baby’s breath, so long as it has its own 
way ; and it was not until an engine was in- 
vented by which it could be compressed and 
directed that steam became an energy anda 
blessing. The world has had the floatings of 
liberty around and around it ten thousand 
times. The lion likes liberty for lions, and 
for that particular lion that thinks on the sub- 
ject. So does the ox ; so does the ass ; so do 
the swine ; so do dogs ; so do the lowest bar- 
barians ; so do all people in the world. They 
all want liberty ; but the idea of well-regulated 
liberty—liberty such that every man’s freedom 
shall be perfectly consistent with every other 
man’s—that, the machinery of liberty, is the 
invention of our ancestors ; and it is the only 
thing that makes liberty possible on the globe. 
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They did organize liberty. They gave it 
members, organs, coherence, and made it 
symmetrical and practically efficient. Other- 
wise than that liberty is a mere impulse, a wild 
dream, an inoperative desire. Institutions 
give liberty, energy, direction, application, 
safety. 

It was these institutions, the outgrowth of 
Puritan wisdom, that created our Government 
and laws—the most complex, subtle, and diffi- 
cult Government in the world ; and by that 
token the most evoluted ; for as things unfold 
they grow more and more complex, and grow 
away from simplicity toward many-branched 
development. ‘They gave to us local Govern- 
ment, the things that belong to men close by, 
to be under their supreme will, yet in perfect 
harmony with the national Government. ‘They 
taught men how it was possible that the com- 
monwealth should dwell together comprehen- 
sively while the neighborhoods were perfectly 
independent. They planted on these shores 
—and in forms so well fitted and with ideas so 
thoroughly seasoned that they have neither 
warped nor cracked nor broken—the combi- 
nation which sets our Government apart from 
every other one on the face of the earth or 
in all time as respects the unity of the whole 
people in regard to things that concern them 
alone in their neighborhood, together with au- 
thority and power over things that concern 
all the people, and not merely the people of 
a neighborhood, The inhabitants in every 
township in New England took care of every- 
thing that belonged to that township ; but the 
New England commonwealth took charge of 
those things that were common to all the town- 
ships ; and it was but the taking another step 
in advance of that idea when the national 
Government was furmed, to which was given 
authority over all the things that belong to 
all the states in common, reserving for each 
state, as the state reserves for each county, 
and eminently for each township, authority 
over things which belong to that particular 
locality. 

So we have gained, through these institu- 
tions, the two things that the world went in 
travail for thousands of years before it produced 
them—namely, local independence with na- 
tional power and-community. ‘The idea was 
a very simple one, but it never before had 
birth. Never had it a body—certainly none 
to speak of—until it was developed by the 
Puritan and Pilgrim wisdom. ‘The Pilgrims 
Were one set of men, and the Puritans an- 
other ; but they both agreed as respects the 
fundamental elements of state building. 

It is after these distinctions that the nations 
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of the earth to day are feeling. France is not 
staggering along her road of improvement 
because she does not want liberty, but because 
she does not know how to institute liberty. 
She is looking for a machinery of government ; 
but you cannot take the old springs and wheels 
of despotism and work them into the machin- 
ery of the free government of an intelligent 
people. 

It is after just this division of local indepen- 
dence and its appropriate power, and yet unity 
in the national or imperial government, that 
Great Britain now is feeling. At last it has 
dawned upon Gladstone ; and after two or 
three hundred years he has found out what the 
Pyritans meant. We have been living in their 
meaning and the fruits of it. Even as our con- 
science and our reason oftentimes need auxil- 
iaries to stir them up, God has kindly sent 
spurs from an adjacent island, and has stirred 
up the heroic Gladstone to work ; and Par- 
nell, half Yankee and half Irish, has got the 
idea from the blood of his ancestors, and has 
inoculated Gladstone with it; and at Jast he 
discerns the light, and is feeling after it ; and 
whether the fools will let him develop it or not 
yet remains to be seen ; but it has got to be 
developed ; and when the day comes that im- 
perial Great Britain shall have put on the in- 
stitutions that have been proved, and proved 
in civil war and in all torms of destruction, 
and will be proved in all forms of labor and 
other troubles—when that is achieved for Great 
Britain, it will be achieved for ali Europe. 
While Gladstone will have the credit of mak- 
ing the beginning there, our ancestors on that 
side—the Hampdens, the Pyms, the Miltons, 
the Pilgrims, and the Puritans—took the babe 
yet unborn and brought him to this wilder- 
ness, that when born he might not be devoured 
by the rude dragon of oppression. 

Now, the result of our fathers’ schemes, de- 
vices, organizations, has been the fulfilment of 
the promise to Abraham—‘‘ In thee shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ North 
America to-day stands blessing all the nations 
of the earth ; and the prophecy has only be- 
gun to be fulfilled. Our example of prosperity 
has stimulated the ambition even of semi-civ- 
ilized nations. The average of human happi- 
ness is greater in this nation than in any other 
on the face of the globe. ‘There is here less 
oppression, less poverty, less distress of every 
kind, more freedom for the individual, more 
freedom for the state, and more wisdom than 
in any other nation. But we need not be 
vain ; we have quite enough faults to balance 
to a considerable degree the other side of the 
book ; but, nevertheless, as it is seen abroad, 
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America to-day is the champion nation of the 
whole world. 

As rude and undeveloped natures look more 
at physical prowess, think more of a Hercules 
than they would of an Apollo, believe in the 
Goliaths and in all the gigantic physical creat- 
ures of the globe, so the aspect of food enough, 
houses enough, and liberty enough for physi- 
cal property to be developed is an attraction 
to them. ‘Then, next comes bravery, skill in 
war. ‘The trumpet that sounded to our troops 
was the trumpet of fame that made our name 
known throughout the whole globe. After 
five years of battle, men said: ‘‘ That is a 
great nation ;’’ for men carry still some of 
their animal with them. Scalps yet among 
the nations are signs and tokens ot greatness. 
Then camegtaxation, amounting to six thou- 
sand million dollars; and before the child 
that was in the cradle had grown to his major- 
ity nearly the whole of it was wiped away, and 
there was nogrumbling. ‘There is not another 
nation on the face of the globe that can raise 
money to such an amount on short notice like 
that. There has not been an instance of an- 
other national debt paid or payable in a tithe 
of the time in which we have cast this great 
millstone into the depths of the sea. 

Then came one other motive—the attempt 
of demagogues to convulse the settlement and 
reconstruction of the land. It has gone 
through just as straight as April follows March, 
and May follows April. These wonderful 
things, against which all the prophecies of 
Europe were directed to my personal knowl- 
edge, have gone far. Our physical prosperity, 
our bravery in war, our capacity for raising 
money, and our honesty to pay our debts— 
these are the salient virtues that Europe looks 
upon in regard to this nation. They admit 
that we are not yet very cultivated ; they ad- 
mit that we are not very classic yet ; they ad- 
mit that we have a great many faults (1 am al- 
most willing to admit that myself!) ; and the 
consequence of this has been that all the rivers 
of the earth empty into America. The emi- 
gration hither is simply something amazing. 
I know not with how much accuracy the state- 
ment is made, but it zs made, that we have to- 
day, with the sixty millions of our people, 
eight millions that were born abroad and have 
come over, and are now constituent elements 
of our great population. Every single civilized 
nation or semi-civilized nation on the globe is 
pouring its population in upon us. And it is 


not growing less, it is growing more and more 
from year to year. 

Now, then, the question is, Is this nation, 
by its institutions, by its religion, and by its 
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civil creed, prepared to take into itself this vast 
increment of a population born under other 
governments and ideas-—a population that have 
been dented and made irregular by oppres- 
sions, by the worn-out institutions under which 
they have been obliged to live? We havea 
delta here ; New York is, I think, the delta of 
the world ; and if off the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi there is a specimen of all the mud that 
comes from all the soil, from the Alleghanies, 
and through the Ohio, through the Missis- 
sippi, and through the Missouri—a vast delta 
of mud—-a delta compared with which the Nile 
itself is penurious, we have here the mud ot 
the world. Well, there is a good deal of ma- 
laria with mud ; but when it has been aerated, 
ploughed under and cultivated, mud makes 
the richest soil that there is ; andawe ought to 
be content witha few of the demagogues of 
Europe and their dupes that are poured in 
upon us. We ought not to be very much dis- 
tressed in regard to them ; for one thing about 
them, at any rate, is favorable—they are not 
tied down to the superstitions of the past. 
They are at liberty to think whichever way 
they please. They will give an impulse as 
against social oppression and in the direction 
of personal independence which, if met and 
curbed by appropriate ideas and institutions, 
will make in their children or in their chil- 
dren’s children a very nice population. If we 
have faith and patience, and if we think our 
institutions are tough enough to bear the train- 
ing of these undergraduates of despotism, they 
will do us good by and by. I would not shut 
‘down the gate against one of them. I stand 
to say, Let the Anarchists come; let the So- 
cialists come ; let the Communists come ; let 
the craziest of all theorizers on the globe come. 
We are the stomach ; we eat them and digest 
them into American citizens and American 
ideas. 

Yet there are many that tremble. Not I. 
There are many that are afraid. Far be it 
from me, in my Father’s house. The history 
of the past should assure every man that now, 
in our strength, organization, and experience, 
we are in no special danger. We are going 
to have a good deal ot trouble ; but, then, we 
have been bred to that. No man can.become 
a man that has not been ground more or less. 
It is grinding that destroys the blunt edges, 
and makes men sharp. 

Look, for instance, at the incoming of men 
with ideas adverse to ours. Though it is a 


vexation to organized industry, though it is a 
confusion to men not studied in the history of 
institutions nor in philosophy, and though to 
the unthinking and uninstructed it may be an 
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occasion ot a good deal of fear and apprehen- 
sion, yet it has a grim side of humor to it. 
There are a great many birds that sing sweetly, 
and there are a great many birds that do not ; 
and all those that sing sweetly, and that come 
across to us from philosophy, from the Latin 
and Greek languages, from art and from music 
on the other side are very welcome, and we 
are very glad of them. But there also come 
the Anarchists, who say: ‘‘ Everything must 
be smashed ; the whole must be turned over 
with the plough ; away with the rubbish of the 
organized past.’ These are the carrion crows 
that sit on the dead boughs of the trees of ob- 
servation, and say: ‘‘ There is no beast that is 
good for anything except the dead beasts that 
lie around the fields ; living flocks and living 
herds are of no account.’’ Indeed, this cry is 
echoed in another direction, and is a surpris- 
ing one. ‘That is what they say about the Ind- 
ians—‘‘ There is no good Indian except a 
dead Indian.”” To the carrion crow, no sheep 
is a good sheep except a dead one. And all 
these men expect to feed on ruin and destruc- 
tion. What then? Do you suppose that 
this fanatical folly is going to last? Do you 
suppose they are going to inoculate this great 
prosperous nation, whose institutions are the 
embodiment of its theory and political econ- 
omy, and have stood the rack and the terrors 
of war? Do you suppose they are going to 
make any considerable progress in that direc- 
tion? The idea! Out of the slime of op- 
pression come wiggling these pollywogs of an- 
archy and socialism, and they lift themselves 
up even as you can imagine an owl might in 
the morning, after everybody was a-field and 
at work, come blinking to the mouth of its 
cave, and say : ‘* Why, it is daylight, isn’t it!’’ 
Yes, it was daylight to everything except bats 
and owls hours and hours ago. Now come 
these miserable miscreants to our shores with 
what? With a parable and a philosophy born 
of oppression in its most degraded forms. 
They come to us and propose to re-cast our 
industry, our political economy, our politics, 
our institutions. ‘‘ Burn the Church to begin 
with ; destroy the school ; or make them teach 
the cathechism of the Anarchists.’’ They 
have come over to teach us how to make com- 
monwealths. I teil you, there is no nation on 
the globe that can do it. Weare capable of a 
good deal of knowledge yet ; we are suscep- 
tible of being a good deal taught ; there are 
yet many dark places in our knowledge ; but 
there is no nation on the globe that can teach 
America how to make a commonwealth that 
will stand. We have been building such ma- 
chines from the days of our fathers, and we 
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know that trade if we do not know any other. 
When we employ architects, they will not be 
those that have sprung from the slime and the 
mud of despotism. 

I speak these words severely, not as applied 
personally to individuals, Sut in a general 
way, and in the faith of what Macaulay said 
in respect to the French Revolution and its 
violences and excesses—‘‘ the unbridled con- 
duct of men in a time of revolution is the in- 
dex of how much they have been neglected 
and oppressed before that revolution by the 
nation to which they belong.’” The men that 
come to us with these pretences, which have a 
grim irony in them so far as our institutions 
are concerned, when you come to look upon 
them are men yet ; and many of them have a 
strong nature; and many of them, while 
ignorant, yet have a generous purpose ; and 
while they are absurd and ridiculous in one 
aspect, 1 think we should have patience with 
and tenderness for them. They are men that 
were born under the throne and under despot- 
ism. They are out of all shape, out of all 
health. They are what they have been made 
by sufferings and the oppressions of their 
masters. When they have been here a little 
time our air, our public sentiment, and our 
institutions will cure them of all the diseases 
that were generated in them under oppression 
and despotism abroad, 

In regard to this work we cannot help it. 
The world ison us. This is a vast valley, into 
which are coming the people of every lan- 
guage, every occupation, and every condition 
of civilization and barbarism on the face of the 
globe. Are we a match for this work? It is 
not an accident ; it is not a fortuitous emigra- 
tion ; the hand of God is in it... It is a Divine 
Providence. Do we lift ourselves up as Chris- 
tian men and patriots, and ask ourselves if we 
are adequate to this work that has been brought 
down upon us? I say we are. We are 
abundantly able to take care of it. We have 
that power in our institutions, in our religious 
faiths, in our conceptions of civilization, and 
in the whole apparatus by which we change 
the man animal into the man rational and 
spiritual, and it is adequate to change every- 
thing that comes to us ; only give us time. 

But, first, we are to take care of our native- 
born citizens ; that we shall do, of course. Then 
we must have a provision for immigrant popu- 
lation ; and largely that is fulfilled when we give 
them free lands and the advantages of our just 
laws. ‘Take the Norwegians and the Sclav 
population that have largely settled in the 
Northwestern States. They settle in townships 
and counties, their industry is regular, and 
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their habits are moral. Many things they 
have to learn, but, after all, they are an intelli- 
gent population, whose children are going reg- 
ularly through our schools; and in another 
thirty years you will never know whether they 
were Scandinavians, Sclavs, or Yankees. We 
are taking care of them gradually, and it is 
only in our great centres of mixed population 
—the cities and manufacturing districts—that 
we have at present any considerable trouble 
with them. Mines, manufactories, and muni- 
cipalities are the festering spots, the carbuncles 
on our prosperity. Taking the country at 


‘large it is healthy, and doing its appropriate 


work. 

We have to provide for our native-born citi- 
zens and our immigrant population not only, 
but we are bound to provide also for the spe- 
cialities of the incoming population ; and so far 
as the various re-organizers of society are con- 
cerned, we have but to sustain our laws. They 
will take care of all that. 

But now we have a special obligation rest- 
ing upon us in behalf of our American-African 
population. We have begun it, and it-is suc- 
ceeding. To begin with, of my own personal 
knowledge, in an intercourse running through 
many of the Southern States, I know that the 
white population of the South are satisfied that 
their safety as well as their duty consists in 
giving schools to the colored people. When 
I was in Paris, Kentucky, and when I was in 
Alabama (the names of the three towns I vis- 
ited there have escaped me), I was invited by 
committees to go outand see their free colored 
schools for the children of the born slaves but 
recently emancipated. They have pride in 
those schools. ‘They are by their legislature, 
out of their poverty, every year voting large 
supplies for the education of the colored peo- 
ple distinctively. 

But then, likewise, almost every denomi- 
nation of Christians is at work among the col- 
ored people of the South, to give them educa- 
tion, education, EDUCATION. ‘There never was 
a better stock to work on. I think by and by 
there will be some man, inspired with the 
genius of humanity, that will see what a res 
markable, original people the Africans have 
been. Stolen, deported, thrown into slavery, 
subject to every abuse which tends to disor- 
ganize human nature, human society, and the 
family estate, how wonderfully they have taken 
on civilization ! how wonderfully they have de- 
veloped even in moral directions! It is true 
that many superstitions mingle with them ; 
but the great elements of sympathy,- kindness, 
and faith, or imagination in spiritual things, are 
adding a new element of excellence to the 
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American nature ; and some of the brightest 
developments of the higher forms of Christian 
experience are to be found among the saints 
of the African people in the South, What an 
avidity for knowledge in the young has been 
developed among them! And what patience 
they showed, what humanity, and what a 
strange loyalty to their masters, through all 
that great struggle which they knew as well as 
we was for their benefit! During that whole 
vast conflict of five years, within sound of the 
cannon, and with theiremancipators but across 
the line, there never was one insurrection nor 
one act of cruelty! In all the Southern 
papers and all the Northern papers in the 
stormiest time, with three or four million 
African people in a state of bondage, and with 
their liberty depending on this great struggle, 
there was not given an instance in which they 
rose up against their masters or disturbed the 
state. Can you parallel that in the history of 
humanity and civilization ? 

In the three great seminaries at Nashville 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of men 
are studying for the ministry, for the law, for 
medicine, and for the school teacher’s profes- 
sion ; and though there is very much to be 
done, yet, after all, I regard the problem as 
solved ; and the faith of the fathers that every 
man can be redeemed by the power of intelli- 
gence, and that to every man is accessible that 
grace of God which reorganizes character, is 
demonstrated abundantly and superabundantly. 
It is already manifest that the African people 
of our country are not to be a refutation of our 
civilization, but a confirmation of it. 

Then, there are the Chinese. What are we 
going to do with them? There are, perhaps, 
two or three hundred thousand Chinamen to 
sixty million white folks—or folks that are just 
as good as white ; and men are nearly scared 
to death lest half a million semi-civilized 
Chinamen are going to eat the bowels out of 
our prosperity, and destroy the community. 
Even editors, teachers, ministers of the Gospel, 
Christian churches, have avowed themselves to 
sit quaking about what is going to be the 
issue of this Chinese ‘‘ invasion.’’ What a 
pack of cowards, what a miserable, demoral- 
ized moral sense there must be! Here we 
have a few hundred thousand Chinamen in the 
midst of schools, churches, and all forms of 
civic and refined institutions, and with the 
faith, memory, and history of our fathers, we 
say that it is not possible to have these barbari- 
ans among us! Our American Christianity is 
not adequate, is it, to take care of a few hun- 
dred thousand Chinamen? A religion that 
cannot do that had better be trodden under 
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foot. If we want to convert the Chinese Em- 
pire, with its eight hundred million of people, 
how are we going todo it? Run away from 
a few hundred thousand of them in this coun 
try, amid our institutions, seeing our pros- 
perity, and invited to take part in it? Are 
they dangerous? How are we going to reform 
that empire? By sending to it a starveling 
missionary or two? Eight hundred million 
people, and here and there a missionary sent 
among them—is that the faith of the Christian 
Church? I say boldly, If the Church in these 
United States of America is adverse to the in- 
troduction of the Chinese on the ground that 
they cannot manage their barbarism, and that 
they will add an element of degradation to us, 
burn your Bibles. If that is the case, call 
back your missionaries ; they have nothing to 
teach the Chinese civilization. If you cannot 
take care of them when God has sent them 
among you, certainly you have nothing for 
them when they are impacted at home among 
themselves. 

No, we are solving the problem. It is not 
so obvious to most people, but there is nota 
city in the land in which the Chinese young 
are not being educated ; and as far as could 
possibly be expected they are being brought 
into the spirit and temper of the Christian 
Church ; and their condition is being more 
and more ameliorated. We have tried to con- 
vince them of their error, as the Jews tried to 
convince Stephen. Stones are weighty argu- 
ments. We have undertaken to club them 
into Christianity, and they do not like it. At 
the same time, underneath and without much 
blowing of the trumpet, in Brooklyn and in 
New York, in Cincinnati and in San Francisco 
—yes, even in San Francisco, where the 
prophet of the sand-lots is the type of their re- 
ligion largely—they are gathering the China- 
men into schools and churches ; and they are 
proving themselves just as susceptible of the 
amelioration of Christianity as our own people 
are ; and we say to the Chinese Empire, in 
spite of Congress and the devil, Let them 
come. Our religion must be better than a 
religion that builds luxurious churches, and 
provides splendid organs and excellent organ- 
ists and eloquent preachers. ‘There is no ob- 
jection to these ; but if these are all, what do 
we more than others ? 

American Christianity has thus far been 
proud that there was no bulwark erected 
against it which could overthrow it, that it had 
in it the inherent power of God, and not only 
that it could take care of its own nation, its 
own ignorant children, but that there was in 
it that which could be sent abroad as a leaven 
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for the whole world. I believe in that old 
primitive Puritan doctrine of missionaries, and 
I believe that America, with her churches and 
schools, is adequate to any conditions which 
the providence of God may place upon her. 
We can meet this duty if we have faith, and a 
heart to work not alone by knowledge, but by 
educating a capacity to know among our igno- 
rant foreign population. It has been said that 
education without religion is nothing but edu- 
cated vice, that unreligious intelligence is edu- 
cated vice. Nothing could be more false’ than 
that. I declare broadly that the road to mo- 
rality is more likely to be trodden by men of in- 
telligence than by any others ; nay, that indi- 
rectly education does incline men to morality, 
and through morality to religion. We are to 
give men not only knowledge, but the intelli- 
gence that leads to morality. We are not to 
give in our schools, I believe, the old scholas- 
tic theology which is the bones of evangelical 
churches in our day ; but under another form 
our schools must have religion, We do not 
care for transubstantiation, nor apostolic de- 
scent, nor the foreknowledge and decrees of 
God, nor the fall of Adam, and the fall of his 
race in him ; we do not believe in that form 
of atonement which has come down to us from 
the medizval church ; we do not believe in 
those things in any way or shape whatever ; 
but we do believe that there is a ground on 
which all sects can stand without the violation 
of each other’s conscience, and that that is the 
ground which ought to be taken for the infu- 
sion of religion into our schools. Knowledge, 
loyalty, love, industry, economy, frugality, 
truth, purity—these are the great elements that 
hold society together. About these there is 
no dispute between Protestant and Catholic ; 
the Catholics are as ripe for it as we Protestants 
are ; indeed, the most intelligent Pagans them- 
selves would stand on the ground on which re- 
ligion stands to-day. That under-force, that 
bottom-heat which shoots the plant up into 
spiritual religion—there is no dispute about 
them ; and intelligence not only, but religion 
under the torm of morality, should be intro- 
duced into all our common schools. 

Then, more than that, we are to maintain, 
renew, and retrim the lamp of the old Puritan 
faith, that al! men are capable of exalted lives. 
It makes no difference how low the organiza- 
tion of a man is, since he is once a man he 
can be developed more and more, and more 
and more. If science says that men are de- 
scended from the monkeys, I say we have as- 
cended a great ways from them. No institu- 
tion could help a monkey, but institutions will 
help a man. The distance between us and 


any of our progenitors is so great that no 
eagle’s wing can make the flight. The differ- 
ence is so profound that no plummet can 
sound the depth. Whatever may have been 
the steps by which the human race have been 
unfolded from antecedent animal lives, at 
least it has been unfolded to that point at 
which from the lowest to the very highest we 
can begin the process of personal expansion, 
unfolding evolution, which is only another 
name for education. 

That was the faith, on different grounds, of 
the old Puritan and Pilgrim. They said that 
salvation was provided in Jesus Christ for the 
whole human race, and that the whole human 
race should have it preached to them, except 
that Hebrew Calvinism which made out the 
doctrine that only the elect were susceptible of 
election and effectual calling, of regeneration ; 
but that when once regenerated they were riv- 
eted, and never could burst their boiler, nor 
go back in any way. That is all gone now. 
We have no more such preaching. The faith 
of our fathers is the faith of the intelligent and 
rational Christians of our whole land—the 
faith, namely, that everybody is susceptible of 
being made better ; and it is worth our while 
to preach to the heathen ; it is worth our while 
to enlighten the Socialists ; and it is worth our 
while to bring schools and moral] influences to 
bear on all the industrial classes, no matter how 
weak and wrong their theories may be. Man 
is susceptible of development and elevation. 
We must hold on to that. It is a heresy that 
says: ‘*‘ There is no use; you are throwing 
pearls before swine.’’ You are the swine, 
when you say that an ignorant man is. God 
says that Christ died for all ; and a creature 
that was worthy of a sigh or a thought or one 
drop of blood that represented divinity is worth 
all that we can do for Him. The faith that 
will avail will lift many a cloud of doubt and: 
settle much distress in the minds of men. Be- 
lieve in the expansibility of every living soul 
of mankind. This is what our churches are 
doing, and it is what they are going to do. 

Then we are also to bring to bear that whicl 
almost all these wild schemes lack—a religiom 
which breathes self-control ; not fear, not rev- 
erence, not superstition, but ethics. We must 
also have a vigorous maintenance and fortifi- 
cation of our civil laws and institutions while 
we are carrying on this work. All these igno- 
rant creatures, the spawn of despotism, coming 
here must find themselves controlled by law. 
They are finding it out. They will find it out 
more yet. Just now the judicial bench is 
God’s judgment-seat to any number of reptiles. 

But while a rigorous maintenance of law 
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must be even carried to the very verge of sever- 
ity, not cruelty, it is for the sake of humanity 
—not in opposition to it. If our house is 
built on a rock, let the rain descend, and the 
flood come, and the wind blow and beat on 
this house, and it will not fall ; for it is built 
on a rock. We are strong enough, patient 
enough, and wise enough to stand the shock 
of civilizing the promiscuous elements that 
come to us from all around the world in this 
appointed missionary ground of God. 

Let the law, then, be upheld, and let edu- 
cation moralize men, and we shall save the 
world. Already the African question is dis- 
posed of substantially. Already the Mongolian 
question is in the way of being disposed of. 

There is one other class that we are to con- 
sider ; and perhaps of all that I have men- 
tioned, there is not another class huddled upon 
this land that more deserve our sympathy, our 
succor, and our foundation help. I mean the 
North American Indian. The great people 
that once occupied this Continent have perished 
with the exception of a mere shadow. 

Their tens of thousands—their women, their 
children, their chiefs—are all gone. As a river 
shrinks when the springs on the mountains 
dry up, so this vast body of original inhabitants 
are drying up and dying out, crowded into res- 
ervations, slain by war, and carried off by 
diseases which spread through ignorance in 
their camps. An effort is now making to res- 
cue this despised and hated class of American 
citizens that have more right to call themselves 
American citizens than we ourselves have, that 
were here before us, and that, though in 
various wars, incited mostly by the avarice and 
the violence of American people, they have 
developed traits of cruelty, yet after all are at 
the root a people with signal excellences and 
virtues which are well worth cultivation, and 
which are cultivatable by that same fidelity of 
Christian service which is applied to every 
other tribe and nation on the globe. 

Public sentiment is rapidly changing on this 
subject. The national Government is leading 
in the work of schools and in processes of hus- 
bandry ; and in various other indirect ways it 
is seeking to do that which it is not fit to do at 
all. Our national Government has another 
function, and it does this simply as an excep- 
tion to its true function, which is to maintain 
law and society, and let every part of it take 
care of itself, so far as industry, rank, and di- 
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vision are concerned. Its function is to main- 
tain order, and let the people develop them- 
selves. But in the specialty of the Indian, 
who is neither a citizen nor a ward, and who 
has, until within a short time, been an enemy, 
our Government properly makes an exception 
for the sake of humanity. This is a work 
which should be done especially by the volun- 
tary exertion of Christian people ; and it is 
being so done. I think I may say that with- 
out any exception all Christian denomina- 
tions ‘to-day are taking up this work of evan- 
gelizing the Indian tribes. Missionary associ- 
ations are formed for the purpose, and are re- 
ducing this work to method, to economy, and 
to wise direction ; and the results are becom- 
ing more and more apparent ; and it is found 
that under right influences the Indian will 
cease to be a wild, wasting creature, that he 
will Jearn industry, that he will accumulate 
property, that he will take on self-government, 
and that he will become wise and prosperous. 

While all these other elements are at work, 
Iam much encouraged in regard to the pros- 
perity of the Indians in future from the fact 
that woman has heard the cry of her unknown 
sisters of the forest, and is praying to God for 
them. Many women have penetrated the re- 
gions where the Indians are. Hundreds of 
them are teachers of the Indians. Others are 
preparing to teach them. ‘They are teaching 
them personal household virtues—economy, 
cleanliness, frugality. They are willing to be 
taught. More and more women, and young 
women, some of them born and bred in this 
community and in this congregation, are going 
forth to give their life to this great humanity. 
The heart of the Christian public is stirred in 
behalf of the Indians ; and ina short time, 
when they are no longer in reservations and 
tribes, when the Government shall make them 
citizens and extend to them the protection of 
that law which protects every white man on 
this Continent, and when every one of them 
shall own his farm in severalty, then we shall 
see this work, that already is most prosperous, 
going on gloriously. I believe that before 
another generation shall have ripened the Ind- 
ians will be civilized and Christianized upon 
this Continent ; and in that glorious day of 
consummation’ I think we shall owe the result 
more to the unabated fidelity and the un- 
drainable fountain of sympathy in the bosom 
of women than to any other cause. 
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CHRIST’S HEALING TOUCH. 


DELIVERED IN PLymouTH CHURCH, 


Text: ‘‘And He cometh to Bethsaida ; 
and they bring a blind man unto Him, and be- 
sought Him to touch him. And He took the 
blind man by the hand, and led him out of 
the town ; and when He had spit on his eyes, 
and put His hands upon him, He asked him 
if he saw aught. And he looked up, and said, 
I see men as trees, walking. After that He 
put His hands again upon his eyes, and made 
him look up; and he was restored, and saw 
every man clearly. And He sent him away to 
his house, saying, Neither go into the town, 
nor tell it to any in the town.’’—Mark viii. 
22-26. 


This is not a single case ; I do not mean of 
healing the blind, but of the touch of Christ’s 
hand. In this Gospel of Mark (a close ob- 
server) not only may we distinguish other in- 
stances, but I think we may lay the foundation 
for the general statement that Christ was accus- 
tomed to touch those that He healed—that 
there was, I might say, a personal contact and 
intimacy established between Him and them, 
not alone by His thought and mercy, but by 
His body. 

Thus in the 5th chapter of Mark, 4oth verse, 
we find : 

‘* When He had put them all out (men did 
not believe that He could do anything with 
the damsel), He taketh the father and the 
mother of the damsel, and them that were with 
Him, and entereth in where the damsel was 
lying. And He took the damsel by the hand.’’ 

There was no need of it ; He could just as 

well have performed the work by saying, Rise 
up. 
Pi He took the damsel by the hand, and said 
unto her, Talitha cumi ; which is, being inter- 
preted, Damsel (I say unto thee), arise. And 
straightway the damsel arose, and walked ; for 
she was of the age of twelve years. And they 
were astonished with a great astonishment.”’ 

Well, any person that is the father of chil- 
dren, or that loves children as Christ loved 
them, seeing a sweet girl of twelve lying pale in 
death, could hardly refrain from laying hands 
of caress upon her ; and it might be said that 
in the overflow of His tender feeling Jesus could 
hardly forbear taking her hand. 
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But, then, there are other instances that go 
to prove the same thing. In the gth of Mark, 
27th verse, we have this record, which I read 
as a part of the opening service, where Christ 
had cast out the demon from the young son 
that was lying as one that was dead : 

** Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted 
him up ; and he arose.”’ 

Why did he make these repeated and special- 
ized actions? for in the 7th chapter, again, we 
have another instance, the 32d verse : 

‘* They bring unto Him one that was deaf, 
and had an impediment in his speech ; and 
they beseech Him to put His hand upon him.”’ 

Ah! then they had got used to that gesture. 
They had seen it so often that they seemed to 
think there must perhaps be some magic in it. 
It confirms the habitualness of the action. 

‘“And He took him aside from the multi- 
tude, and put His fingers into his ears, and 
He spit, and touched his tongue ; and look- 
ing up to heaven, He sighed, and saith unto 
him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. ’’ 

So here again you find a specialized touch. 

All these instances are in Mark, to whom 
we are more indebted for the portraiture of 
Christ than to all the other evangelists. He 
evidently had an eye that discerned the charac- 
teristic outlines of things. We learn from him, 
also, what was that remarkable action of the 
eye which, when He had gathered Himself up, 
sometimes threw the whole crowd back in awe, 
and made His disciples afraid to speak to Him. 
Where He was to make an impression, He 
looked around about, and said what He had 
to say. What might be called the gesture of 
the eye was characteristic of Christ. Of what- 
ever pertains to the dramatic and pictorial ele- 
ment of Christ’s life, we shall find more in 
Mark than in any or all of the other evangelists, 

When you consider what the uses of the 
hand are, it will be easier to interpret some of 
the uses of Christ’s. Not even the eye has 
more uses than the hand ; for if the eye, and 
the brain behind it, are the designers, the hand 
is the architect and mechanic. It stands for 


power—the hand of the king. That it stands 
for skill need hardly be said. It likewise stands 
for benediction ; and the Roman pontiff and 
Roman priest still bless by that signature in the 
air. It stands tor invitation ; and all men un- 
derstand it. It stands for authority ; as where 
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the general, the master, by posture, and by 
lifting the hand, commands either peace or 
silence, and in either case asserts authority. 
It stands for summoning attention, and enjoins 
silence upon everybody. It stands for pause, 
or for advance. 

But all these largely belong to the physical 
and external life ; they have some commerce, 
also, with the interior ; but they are significant 
of disposition pre-eminently. They are tokens 
of familiarity, as in greeting. If strangers come 
together, they generally recognize each other 
with a slight bow ; sometimes they use the 
hand in the act of uncovering ; but ordinarily 
there is a simple recognition. If they are ac- 
quaintances, then they grasp each other’s 
hands ; and a hundred times a day men of any 
sympathetic nature, passing each other, give a 
loose swing of the hand, and say, ‘‘ How do 
you do ?”’ orthey say nothing, the hand saying 
**« How do you do?”’ Where there is a great 
difference of rank between men, the shaking 
of the hand is an act of condescension on the 
part of the superior ; it is an act of grace. So 
when men are high in command, high in char- 
acter,a man is proud to come up to them ; 
and if they seek popularity, or are at all warm- 
hearted and sympathetic, they shake hands. 
If the Queen should shake hands with any one 
presented to her it would be an act of great 
condescension. All the world over the shaking 
of hands is an act of fellowship and of conde- 
scension—sometimes more and sometimes less, 
according to the relative rank of those by whom 
the act is performed. 

It signifies, also, invitation, as where one, 
seeing the sweet face of a babe, would be glad 
to win the babe to his arms (who would not ?), 
and to allay fear makes the sign of ‘‘ Come, 
come.’’ When Christ says, ‘‘ Come unto Me,’’ 
there may be an under tenderness of thought 
which does not appear on the surface. 

The use of the hand is an act of calling, of 
inviting. It is likewise an act of repulsion and 
threatening. One turns froma person or from 
a personified thing with evident dislike. All 
invitation and kindness is with the palm in, 
and all repression with the palm reversed ; so 
that the hand itself becomes, sometimes, in 
briefer space, more than the tongue, speaking 
to the eye as the tongue speaks to the ear ; and 
both speaking together produce the strongest 
impression that can be made by the thrusting 
of an idea upon a conscious subject. 

It is also used to express all the deeper in- 
flections of personal interest. These mostly 
have been superficial. Cordiality, I have said, 
is shown by the shaking of the hand ; but the 
method of that’ determines the degree of the 
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cordiality. If one comes to you who has 
known you, and against whom you have preju- 
dices, you being a plain citizen, your shake of 
the hands is a lukewarm ceremony. If you 
be a man of unresponsive sympathy, with a 
bloodless hand, cold and clammy, you just lay 
it in the other man’s hand, where it is like a 
corpse in a coffin, These things tell a good 
deal of the state of feeling within. But if one 
comes with eagerness and grasps your hand— 
yea, both hands, and pats them, as a mother 
would pat the curls off the babe’s brow, and 
is reluctant to let go, that means a good 
deal. There are not many words necessary 
after that. You shall see young people sitting 
with their hands together by the hour ; and it 
takes no priest or prophet to say what is com- 
ing. So the hand grows more and more sig- 
nificant in its way. 

I suppose that caress is simply the extension 
of the function of the hand ; as where school- 
girls (two, three, five, all in a sweet knot) walk 
with their arms around each other; or where 
two go together in a sort of half embrace ; or 
where a mother takes her babe when a pin 
pricks, and the child cries, and she tries to kiss 
it off, instead of administering the ready relief 
otherwise to be given. All the world over the 
use of the hand and arm in caress means am- 
plitude of tenderness—not merely cordiality, 
not merely friendship, not merely love, but 
gushing and overflowing affection. All of them 
are very acceptable, though they grow better 
and better. 

I affirm, also, that this affectional use of the 
hand and arm has laid the foundations for ec- 
clesiastical usage—the laying on of the hands 
in ordination. Some one might say that the 
apostolic descendant is merely a battery of the 
Lord, and that he imparts a sacred electricity 
by laying on the hand ; but it was before there 
was any knowledge of this that the practice 
grew ; and we might better suppose that that 
which is the language of universal affection and 
feeling is also the language by which a man is 
set apart in sacred things—the function of love 
imparted by the signal of love. 

The eye and the hand, then, express the 
feelings of love. One carries the spiritual and 
the other the organic expression of this deepest 
affection. 

Let me read the passage again. I will read 
it as people generally read Scripture first (read- 
ing in a careless and hurried way). There 
you get the shucks. Now let us look at the 


contents in so far as they may be brought out 
by the voice ; and even then it is far from what 
the reality would have been. 

** He cometh to Bethsaida ; and they bring 
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a blind man unto Him, and besought Him to 
touch him.’’ 

It was necessary, such was the press around 
about Christ, that they should raise the vast 
and multiplied voice in order to get His atten- 
tion to any single instance. 

‘** And He took the blind man by the hand, 
and led him out of the town.’’ 

He doubtless held him all the way, for that 
word ‘‘led’’ obliges us to suppose that He 
took his hand, and with many a cordial press- 
ure went by his side. As the man was blind, 
He must needs have walked close to him ; and 
they walked out. of the crowd, and out of the 
village, where they could be alone. 

‘* And when he had spit on his eyes (or as 
elsewhere it is said, ‘‘ on clay, and anointed 
his eyes’’) He put His hands upon him.”’ 

That is in part putting His hands upon his 
eyes ; but it is morethan that. As one is lead- 
ing an infirm person, he is supported by one 
arm and hand while he is ministered to by the 
other. So, having grasped his hand, and 
walked in a sweet fellowship of mercy out of 
the village until they were alone, Jesus put His 
arms about him, as it were, to sustain him, 
and with the other hand He anointed his 
eyes. 

That is the text, and that is the example. 
The man could at first see but imperfectly. 
Then Christ put His hands again upon his 
eyes, and made him look up, and he was re- 
stored ; as if one ministration were not enough, 
and the second brought clarity. 

In view, then, of this incident and its req- 
uisite explanation, I remark that Christ’s habit 
in dealing with men was a habit of caressing 
tenderness, of personal affection. 

He knew His own nature and dignity—none 
more, ever ; and when it was required that He 
should show them before the high-priest, He 
lifted Himself up reverently, and did not fail 
to rebuke men. But there is no record of any 
such thing among the poor, the ignorant, and 
the needy. He was conscious of His divinity, 
in different degrees, in different moods, without 
a doubt ; but yet, everywhere, when He was 
dealing with men, He gave in these ways His 
body to them, as being significant in every lan- 
guage and nation of a personal interest in the 
patient or subject. In some sense He gave 
Himself. He did what in the innermost 
sanctuary of love is the mother’s ministry in 
the household to little children. She never 
stands off, or sends the nurse, the servant, or 
even the physician. When the child cries the 
mother must take him. When the child is to 


take some remedy, it is the mother that must 
give it, When Christ wished to relieve men, 
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He gave Himself to them by the sacredness of 
touch and caress. 

It was not simply on the cross (though there 
more sublimely than anywhere else) that the 
whole lesson of giving self for others was 
enacted. It was the continuous habit of 
Christ’s life to give Himself to those that He 
succored—to strangers, to sinners, to the needy 
—in that sense in which friendship is accus- 
tomed to give the person of one to the other. 
He did not appear in silk cassock ; He did 
not appear in fine raiment ; He did not appear 
with ring nor with any of the insignia of ec- 
clesiastical superiority. He was among men 
like a man, and followed the instincts and 
humanities of the common people, and gave 
Himself just as He was to them just as they 
were. 

His kingdom was made to come within 
the realm of bodily attraction, and there isa 
good deal in that. Shipmasters know, afar 
off, before sight can see its glittering heights, 
that there is an ice-mountain rolling through 
the sea. The whole air is chilled. Shipmas- 
ters know, making southern voyages, when 
they are approaching the latitudes of the tropics, 
not alone by the odor, but by the warmth. 
We know a good deal about men by the chill 
that they give to us when they receive us, 
Their own dignity and conscious superiority 
and indifference are being taken care of, and 
oftentimes with weariness and repugnance to 
your errand ; and you see it. 

On the other hand, if one in trouble comes 
to a friend or a neighbor and is greeted on the 
threshold, and taken by the shoulder, with a 
hearty, an endearing, ‘‘Come in, come in, 
old fellow ; what makes you look so? What's 
the matter with you? Are you in trouble? 
Is there anything I can do to help you? Sit 
down !’’ he begins to lisp: ‘* Yes; there zs 
some trouble.’’ ‘‘ Out with it; don’t stop to 
talk to me.’’ Why, do not you know how it 
is? Some of you ought to. Perhaps not 
many, because there are not many of this sum- 
mer sort of hearts around. God increase the 
number of them ! 

Now when Christ received men, He poured 
summer on them. They came with their heads 
down, and they went off with their heads up. 
They came dumb, and they went off talking 
and praising Him. They came driven by 
demoniacs, and they were clothed and in their 
right minds, sitting at His feet, and begging 
Him not to send them away, and beseeching, 
‘* Let me go with you! let me go with vou !” 
Christ made men love Him ; He made children 
love Him; nothing can explain the scenes of 
child-life in their connection with Him except 
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that He had that peculiar element in Him that 
He poured Himself out on the hearts of those 
whom He instructed or succored. Do you 
suppose that when He made His home with 
Mary and Martha they sat like two old maids, 
and He like an old bachelor, in one corner of 
the room, looking at each other, with stupid 
conversation about decrees and foreordination 
and election? Look at the chidings of the 
sisters, one of whom said: ‘‘ Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died,’’ 
one of whom worshipped Him practically by 
the hands, and the other of whom worshipped 
Him by the thought and soul. Blessed are 
they that do both ; but the love that He showed 
them, and these tokens of intimacy, reveal to 
us what was the richness of the celestial house- 
hold while Christ was the guest; and any 
household where the Spirit of Christ is is in- 
deed a household not far from the gate of 
heaven. 

Those that imitate Christ must not omit this 
chief charm of His popularity—namely, that 
He humbled Himself. He preached His doc- 
trine Himself, through His personality. It 
went out to the poor, to criminals. When the 
woman of the town had been melted by the 
hearing of His discourse and the beholding of 
His life, never did virtue seem so beautiful to 
her as when she had seen Christ. Never did 
the befoulment of purity seem so unutterably 
base as after she had heard and beheld Him. 
Never did her conscience so rise to do its 
cleansing work as when she had seen the ideal 
of the right and true life. All there was of 
- womanhood in her rose up, and irresponsively, 
and probably thoughtless, with spontaneity, 
she came behind Him and bathed His feet 
with her tears, and wiped them with the hair 
of her head. She brought no paraphernalia, 
no insignia, nothing; she burst into tears ; 
and as she had nothing better with which to 
dry His feet, she dried them with the locks of 
her hair ; and then she anointed Him. 

Did He rebuke her? Everybody around 
did. Probably His disciples did not know 
what would turn up, and they did not know 
exactly what to say ; but-the Pharisee saw it, 
and said, ‘‘ This man does not know what sort 
of a woman He is dealing with. "He may be 
called a prophet; but a prophet would know 
more than that.’” No, He was not a prophet, 
but He was a God ; and He never repelled her ; 
but He read to the host such a lesson of the 
want of hospitality and sympathy as they never 
forgot. 

It is characteristic of Christ’s orthodoxy that 
it was shown in sympathy for men’s sinfulness 
—sympathy for their breaking down in true be- 





liefs. It went so far that He declared that the 
want of sympathy constituted an unforgivable 
crime. The thing that brought woes and de- 
nunciations on the Scribes and Pharisees was 
that they used their religion to separate them- 
selves from the sympathy of their fellow-men, 
to classify themselves, to put a cold barrier be- 
tween themselves and others ; as if the funda- 
mental doctrine of orthodoxy had been vio- 
lated when the flow of the heart was checked. 
He died between two thieves ; and I sometimes 
am afraid He is crucified yet between the two 
thieves of orthodoxy and propriety ; as when 
they will not let little children come together, 
but, for the sake of formality and regularity, 
ward them off, unless they have the Catechism 
and Confession by heart; and they are the 
worse off if they have ! 

Men in crowds are lost, because no one is 
found to take them by the hand. Many a 
man perishes for the want of the sacred touch. 
Many men are ignorant because there is none 
to take them by the hand, and lead them aside, 
and open their eyes, holding their hand mean- 
while. There are many that die because no 
one can take them by the hand and lift them 
out of the swoon, or protect them from the as- 
sault demoniac. 

That which men need above everything else 
(and above all others they need it who are far- 
thest from grace and goodness) is not to have 
people pass by them because they are good and 
these are bad ; it is to have somebody that can 
come to them in their badness and say: 
‘* Dear soul, I love thee ; give me thine hand,’’ 
and then with the hand that carries the tides of 
the very heart, lift them up. That might save 
multitudes. There are multitudes that might 
be saved if there was somebody that would take 
care of them ; for the great necessity of sin and 
vice is the want of loving care to lead the way, 
to ‘help ; and oh, how many men have been 
led! A faithful wife, always praying, always 
generous, always patient, going away to hide 
her own anguish, yet holding on, and, as the 
dark steps descend the dark way, still calling 
and extending the hand of love and of hope, is 
salvation to him that she loves. By and by 
God gives him to her ; and in the judgment 
day the testimony will be: ‘‘ Glory to God, 
who saved me ; but it was by the hand of my 
wife.”” How many children have been saved 
by the hand unclaspable of a mother’s love ! 
How many persons have needed as a soul- 
remedy the warm glow and touch of sympathy 
and love! Men give themselves with all ardor 
to men when they save them. 

What is the secret of a reviva] of religion, so 
far as it has blessings in it? It is that the 
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regularity of the church is disturbed. With it 
come new faces, new crowds and new hymns ; 
and men throw away all the old-fashioned regu- 
lation proprieties, and go out to speak with 
their neighbors, and are themselves enkindled, 
and man and man take hold of each other per- 
sonally, and say, ‘‘ Come with me, and let us 
go to Jesus."’ The moment the fountain of 
sympathy is opened and kindled, that very mo- 
ment men begin to see the better way, and to 
be inclined to walk in it ; andif there is some- 
body to hold their feeble steps, to touch their 
eyes twice, they are brought into light and life, 
knowledge and joy. 

The pulpit is a good thing, I believe ; but 
the pulpit, you know, is like a man-of-war, 
two miles off, bombarding with long-reaching 
balls. When they hit, they do business ; but 
they do not hit half so often as they miss. 
‘* The foolishness of preaching,’’ says Paul ; 
not the preaching of foolishness, but the fool- 
ishness of preaching—its irrelevancy. Preach- 
ing, though one of the best things at present, 
is totally irrelevant so far as the whole work is 
concerned. Notwithstanding its ‘‘ foolishness,’’ 
if it teaches men how to go to those thatare in 
need of them, and take them by the hand, the 
sanctity, the omnipotence of the touch makes 
it effectual. The reason why the family is so 
much higher than the community is that to its 
members the Gospel is preached by the moth- 
er’s and the father’s touch. Even when they 
perish, it remains in the memory. As a stove 
is warm long after the fuel has gone out, so the 
memory ot love glows long after the persons 
that loved have passed from sight and from life. 

I remark, again, that all theology should 
lead men to a touching distance. I perfectly 
understand that if there be in the community 
yellow-fever, or zymotic, infectious diseases, 
it is all very well to have a hospital where 
you separate the sick from the well, and to 
caution men ; but when the disease is controlled 
or controllable, to regulate the laws of hospi- 
tality by the laws of a sanative policy would be 
considered wild everywhere else except in 
theology ; it would be fanaticism everywhere 
else ; and yet, toa very large extent hitherto, 
scholastic, dogmatic theology has had for its 
temper, ‘‘ Welcome, on condition that you 
come to me’’—always that. There is no 
provision made for going to others, for in- 
terchange, for intercommunication, ‘‘ Either 
you are right or you are wrong ; there is no 
middle ground,’’ says theology. Yes, there 
is; there are ten thousand miles of middle 
ground. Men are sometimes right and some- 
times wrong ;.sometimes they are right fun- 
damentally, and sometimes only superficial- 


ly ; there is.every form and inflection of varia- 
tion in this regard ; but the essential spirit of 
real orthodox, medizval, Calvinistic theology 
(there is not much of it nowadays, but it is in 
the book) is the spirit of separation marking 
the lines of belief, and therefore making differ- 
ences, and making them so sharp and so clear 
that they tend to set one over against another. 
To that spirit may be traced the long and most 
melancholy history of the quarrels of the 
churches and of the cruelty of organized relig- 
ion ; not of religion, but of organized religion 
—of institutions of religion. The blood that 
has dripped, not only from martyrs, but from 
the hands of priests, has been enough to more 
than measure the drops that have flowed down 
in the river of the water of life. Men with 
their consciences set to the edge of cruelty have 
slaughtered, have tormented, have burned each 
other. The days in which those things occurred 
have gone by ; but now men set their fellow- 
men apart by reprobation, by a scowling public 
sentiment, by making their life uncomfortable 
to them and to those around about them ; so 
that there is a moral intolerance that is almost 
as hard to be borne as the physical and national 
intolerance of the past. 

Not only that, this theology has dispossessed 
the world’s mirfd, almost, of the lordship of 
disposition, as distinguished from intellectual 
conviction. It has sought to convert feelings 
into ideas, to change life into philosophy, and 
to organize it into machinery. So it has come 
to pass thata man may be gentle and meek 
and benevolent, and walk before God softly, 
and be full of all humanity and sympathy for 
his fellow-men, but that because he is not 
orthodox he is rather, on the whole, pointed 
out as a man to be avoided. If he has Chris- 
tian virtues, it is all the worse, because these 
will make the poison of unorthodoxy which he 
carries with him all the more dangerous. He 
may love God, he may love his fellow-men, he 
may have lived up to the declaration that love 
is the fulfilling of the law, and men whose 
hearts are as empty of love as a toper’s cup is 
of wine will disown him, disbar him, and pour 
contempt on him, because he does not under- 
stand that which nobody ever did understand 
nor ever will—what are called the ‘‘ substan- 
tial,’’ ‘‘ higher,’’ ‘‘ fundamental ’’ doctrines. 
If this is not Satan usurping and taking pos- 
session of the temple of God I know not what 
is—setting at naught all the fruit for which 
God's Spirit is poured out on the earth. Men 
worship the tools and implements by which hus- 
bandry is carried on. An empty granary ; but 
oh, what splendid ploughs! What beautiful 
harrows! An empty fruit-cellar; but then, 
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the catalogue! We have the noblest names 
that are sold all over the world. Notan apple 
to your lips ; but any number of descriptions 
of apples. Not a flower; but an herbarium 
where ten-year-old flowers are imbedded like 
mummies. What I complain of is, taking the 
reality of a Christian life, and refusing it be- 
cause men do not agree with the standards in 
regard to the philosophy of religion. 

Now I say more, that the spirit of denomina- 
tions, following the spirit of scholastic theology, 
has all the marks of non-Christianity. Christ 
went to men, and the tendency of His life was 
to draw them to Him and to each other. He 
sought to bring men within the scope and reach 
of His hand. It was the touch of sympathy 
and love and succor that characterized His min- 
istry. 

Any theology or administration of church 
policy that separates denominations, that drives 
them far apart, is anti-Christian. The tendency 
of the Gospel should be to break down the 
middle walls ofa partition ; and if men are 
erroneous here and there, the way is not to 
bombard them ; it is to love them. If you 
are on a better foundation than they are, show 
it by yielding better fruits than they do. 

I do not doubt that there is a great deal of 
difference between Catholics*and Protestants, 
but I hold that the most thorough-paced Cath- 
olic who is gentle and loving and winning is 
more orthodox than the most astute and abso- 
lutely correct Protestant that is selfish and proud 
and ugly. Ugliness in the external armor of 
the Gospel does not represent Christ, and can 
never represent Him. All the influences, there- 
fore, that tend to bring denominations together 
are Christian influences ; and all endeavors to 
build creeds higher, to make separation sharper, 
to put in new chevaux de rise, or any other 
dividing element, are anti-Christian. 

When men, therefore, say that we are in 
danger of sentimentality, and talk about gener- 
osity being substituted for sound wisdom and 
sound teaching, my reply is, that the soundest 
wisdom, the soundest teaching in this world is 
love one to another ; and that there is nothing 
in the whole realm of orthodoxy or orthodox 
theology that can by any combination be a 
substitute for love. 

There is another thing that I-must not for- 
bear to add, which is of a more confined 
nature. This congregation, and all the 
churches of this city, are largely stirred up to 
works of mercy and charity. The general 
spirit of religion in this and the adjoining 
city is that of charitableness. It takes two 
forms, or should : first, organic ; and, second, 
personal. Organic charity is meant to do that 
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which cannot be done personally ; for when 
you shall have given to each man and each 
household just as many cases as they can per- 
sonally attend to, there will be a large surplus 
that will have nobody to befriend them. There- 
fore it is perfectly proper that there should be 
organized charities and societies, and that they 
should undertake to do what individuals are 
not able to do for the multitude. 

But when once you have done this necessary 
work, you are in danger of saying, ‘‘ Well, 
now I have a machine; let it grind out 
charity.”” It will do a good deal; but no 
organized charity can ever touch the hand. 
Whoever gives through an organized charity 
does well ; but if you say, ‘‘ I have done my 
charity, I have put it in the hands of the 
machine, and it will come out somewhere,’”’ 
you have done ill. You, as much as they that 
receive your benefaction, need it. Every man 
should have some one whom he looks after ; 
and every man that believes Christ looks with 
compassion on him ought to reflect that look 
upon somebody else. ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,’’ is the command of the 
Lord ; and you, because you contribute your 
five dollars here, your ten dollars there, and 
your hundred dollars yonder, have not yet dis- 
charged your duty of succoring your fellow- 
men. Gotothem. One visit is worth a thou- 
sand dollars often. 

When I go to such a place as Sing Sing, 
my heart is stirred within me. I know that 
there are a great many men better off there 
than they would be at liberty ; I know that, 
measured by the scale of crime, there are a 
great many men there who should be there ; I 
know that a great many are there by reason of 
continuous habits of doing evil, and that they 
ought to be there ;-I know that a great many 
from inexperience and unripeness have stum- 
bled in there, and horde and herd together 
there ; but how many of them have any one 
who goes down and says to them, ‘‘ Give me 
thy hand, brother ; I am thinking of you, and 
praying for you ; take courage ; you shall yet 
come out, and your very sin and trouble shall 
be an angel of redemption to you’’? From 
twelve to sixteen hundred men, and one chap- 
lain! Here and there a wife ; here and there 
a sister; here and there a mother—they are 
the only chaplains that do much good. 

There was one exquisite picture of what I 
may call a machine Gospel. It was at a peni- 
tentiary in Pennsylvania. It consisted of soli- 
tary prison life, where the men were not allowed 
to see each other, even ; as if you could cure 
a man by solitude inthat way! From acentre 


circle the cells radiated like the spokes of a 
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wheel on every side. On Sundays the doors 
were open, and the chaplain stood in the 
middle, not seeing a single creature, and 
preached, expecting that the Gospel would go 
percolating all round through the air to these 
men that did not see him, and that he did not 
see! If that was not machine preaching, I 
never dreamed of what machine preaching is. 
Where is the touch? Where is the personal 
sympathy? You cannot save men by ideas ; 
and even experiences go but a very little way 
in a tumultuous heart that is great and strong 
either for good or for bad. The medicine of 
the heart is another heart, and it is another 
heart wounded. Christ’s heart wounded repre- 
sents not alone the Gospel : it represents that 
which is the universal condition of restoration ; 
it is the hand of God reaching down to the un- 
developed classes, and loving them. That is 
the heavenly evolution ; and the essence and 
marrow of salvation by the Gospel is that it 
creates hearts that know how to take care of 
hearts, and to lift them up. When a benefac- 
tion is carried to the poor, the gift is not half 
so valuable to them as the hand that bears it. 
It is the heart that loves those in trouble, rather 
than the pocket which serves them, that does 


them the most good. ‘‘I could do without 
wine,’’ says the poor dying consumptive, ‘‘ 1 
could do without gruel ; but I can’t live long ; 
and see, she brought me a white rose, and set 
iton the stand by my bed, and said that so 
long as that blossoms or has any perfume she 
will think of me and pray for me. Oh, wasn’t 
that better than medicine ?’’ 

Be yourselves the almoners of your own 
charity so faras youcan. Be ye workers to- 
gether with God. As He works by the stream 
of His own sympathy and by the balm and 
cleansing power of His own love, so make 
manifest your Christianity by its self-denial. 
**Come to me,”’ saith the Saviour; ‘‘I am 
meek and lowly in heart. No matter how poor 
you are, nor how coarse, nor how guilty, 1 am 
accessible—l am meek, I am. lowly.’’ There 
is no person on the face of the earth that Christ 
would repulse who is in real trouble, and 
knows it, and desires sympathy and succor from 
the Source of all power and life. 

Brethren, do not forget the sacred touch. 
He took him by the hand. He led him out 
from the crowd. He administered the rem- 


edy by one hand while He held him with the 
other. 
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MARTYRS OF THE KITCHEN. 


Text : ‘‘ Lord, dost Thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her, 
therefore, that she help me.’’—LUKE x. 40. 


Yonder is a beautiful village homestead. 
The man of the house is dead, and his widow 
is taking charge of the premises. ‘This is the 
widow, Martha of Bethany. Yes, I will show 
you also the pet of the household. This is 
Mary, the younger sister, with a book under 
her arm, and her face having no appearance 
of anxiety or care. Company has come. 
Christ stands outside the door, and, of course, 
there is a good deal of excitement inside the 
door. The disarranged furniture is hastily 
put aside, and the hair is brushed back, and 
the dresses are adjusted as well as, in so short 
atime, Mary and Martha can attend to these 
matters. They did not keep Christ standing 
at the door until they were newly apparelled, 
or until they had elaborately arranged their 
tresses, then coming out with their affected 
surprise, as though they had not heard the two 
or three previous knockings, saying : ‘‘ Why, 
is that you?”’ No. They were ladies, and 
were always presentable, although they may 
not have always had on their best, for none of 
us always have on our best; if we did, our 
best would not be worth having on. They 
throw open the door, and greet Christ. They 
say : ‘‘ Good-morning, Master ; come in and 
be seated.’’ Christ didynot come alone ; He 


had a group of friends with Him, and such an 
influx of city visitors would throw any country 
home into perturbation. I suppose also the 
walk from the city had been a good appetizer. 
The kitchen department that day was a very 
important department, and I suppose that 
Martha had no sooner greeted the guests than 
she fled to that room. Mary had no worri- 
ment about household affairs. She had full 
confidence that Martha could get up the best 
dinner in Bethany. Sheseems tosay: ‘*‘ Now 
let us have a division of labor. Martha, you 
cook, and I’llsit down and be good.’’ So you 
have often seen a great difference between two 
sisters. 

There is Martha, hard-working, painstaking, 
a good manager, ever inventive of some new 
pastry, or discovering something in the art of 
cookery and housekeeping. There is Mary, 
also, fond of conversation, literary, so engaged 
in deep questions of ethics she has no time to 
attend to the questions of household welfare. 
It is noon. Mary is in the parlor with Christ. 
Martha isin the kitchen. It would have been 
better if they had divided the work, and then 
they could have divided the opportunity of 
listening to Jesus; but Mary monopolizes 
Christ, while Martha swelters at the fire. It 
was a vety important thing that they should 
have a good dinner that day. Christ was 
hungry, and He did not often have a luxurious 
entertainment, Alas me! if the duty had de- 
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volved upon Mary, what a repast that would 
have been! But something went wrong in 
the kitchen. Perhaps the fire would not 
burn, or the bread would not bake, or Martha 
scalded her hand, or something was burned 
black that ought only to have been made 
brown ; and Martha lost her patience, and 
forgetting the proprieties of the occasion, 
with besweated brow, and, perhaps, with 
pitcher in one hand and tongs in the other, 
she rushes out of the kitchen into the presence 
of Christ, saying : ‘* Lord, dost Thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone ?”’ 
Christ scolded nota word. If it were scolding, 
I should rather have His scolding than any- 
body else’s blessing. There was nothing 
acerb. He knew Martha had almost worked 
herself to death to get Him something to eat, 
and so He throws a world of tenderness into 
His intonation as He seems to say: ‘* My 
dear woman, do not worry; let the dinner 
go; sit down on this ottoman beside Mary, 
your younger sister. Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things, 
but one thing is needful.”” As Martha throws 
open that kitchen door, I look in and see a 
great many household perplexities and anx- 
ieties. 

First, there is the trial of non-appreciation. 
That is what made Martha so mad with Mary. 
The younger sister had no estimate of her 
older sister's fatigues. As now, men bothered 
with the anxieties of the store, and office, and 
shop, or coming from the Stock Exchange, 
they say when they get home: ‘‘Oh, you 
ought to be in our factory a little while ; you 
ought to have to manage eight, or ten, or 
twenty subordinates, and then you would know 
what trouble and anxiety are !’’ Oh, sir, the 
wife and the mother has to conduct at the 
same time a university, a clothing establish- 
ment, a restaurant, a laundry, a library, while 
she is health-officer, police, and president of 
her realm! She must doa thousand things, 
and do them well, in order to keep things 
going smoothly ; and so her brain and her 
nerves are taxed to the utmost. I know there 
are housekeepers who are so fortunate that 
they can‘sit in an arm-chair in the library, or 
lie on the belated pillow, and throw off all the 
care upon subordinates, who, having large 
wages and great experience, can attend to all 
ofthe affairs of the household. Those are the 
exception. Iam speaking this morning of the 
great mass of housekeepers—the women to 
whom life is a struggle, and who. at thirty 
years of age look as though they were forty, 
and at forty look as though they were fifty, 
and at fifty look as though they were sixty. 
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The fallen at Chalons, and Austerlitz, and 
Gettysburg, and Waterloo are a small number 
compared with the slain in the great Armaged- 
don of the kitchen. You go out to the ceme- 
tery, and you will see that the tombstones all 
read beautifully poetic; but if those tomb- 
stones would speak the truth, thousands of 
them would say : ‘‘ Here lies a woman killed 
by too much mending, and sewing, and bak- 
ing, and scrubbing, and scouring ; the weapon 
with which she was slain was a broom, or a 
sewing-machine, or a ladle.’’ You think, 
O man of the world! that you have all the 
cares and anxieties. Ifthe cares and anxieties 
of the household should come upon you for 
one week, you would be a fit candidate for 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. ‘The _half- 
rested housekeeper arises in the morning. 
She must have the morning repast prepared at 
an irrevocable hour. What if the fire will not 
light ; what if the marketing did not come ; 
what if the clock has stopped—no matter, she 
must have the morning repast at an irrevocable 
hour. Then the children must be got off to 
school. What if their garments are torn ; 
what if they do not know their lessons ; what 
if they have lost a hat or sash—they must be 
ready. Then you have all the diet of the day, 
and perhaps of several days, to plan ; but what 
if the butcher has sent meat unmasticable, or 
the grocer has sent articles of food adulterated, 
and what if some piece of silver be gone, or 
some favorite chalice be cracked, or the roof 
leak, or the plumbing fail, or any one of a 
thousand things occur—you must be ready. 
Spring weather comes, and there must be a 
revolution in the family wardrobe ; or autumn 
comes, and you must shut out the northern 
blast ; but what if the moth has preceded you 
to the chest; what if, during the year, the 
children have outgrown the apparel of last 
year; what if the fashions have changed. 
Your house must be an apothecary’s shop ; it 
must be a dispensary ; there must be medi- 
cines for all sorts of ailments—something to 
loosen the croup, something to cool the burn, . 
something to poultice the inflammation, some- 
thing to silence the jumping tooth, something 
to soothe the earache. You must be in half a 
dozen places at the same time, or you must 
attempt to be. If,-under all this wear and tear 
of life, Martha makes an impatient rush upon 
the library or drawing-room, be patient, be 
lenient! O woman, though I may fail to 


stir up an appreciation in the souls of others 
in regard to your household toils, Jet me as- 
sure you, from the kindliness with which Jesus 
Christ met Martha, that He appreciates all 
your work from garret to cellar ; and that the 
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God of Deborah, and Hannah, and Abigail, 
and Grandmother Lois, and Elizabeth Fry, 
and Hannah More is the God of the house- 
keeper! Jesus was never married, that He 
might be the especial friend and confidant of a 
whole world of troubled womanhood. I 
blunder ; Christ was married. ‘The Bible says 
that the Church is the Lamb’s wife, and that 
makes me know that all Christian women have 
a right to go to Christ and tell Him of their 
annoyances and troubles, since by His oath of 
conjugal fidelity He is sworn to sympathize. 
George Herbert, the Christian poet, wrote two 
or three verses on this subject : 


‘* The servant by this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes this and the action fine.”’ 


A young woman of brilliant education and 
prosperous circumstances was called down- 
stairs to help in the kitchen in the absence of 
the servants. The door-bell ringing, she went 
to open it, and found a gentleman friend, who 
said as he came in: ‘‘I thought that I heard 
music ; was it on this piano or on this harp ?’’ 
She answered: ‘‘No; I. was playing on a 
gridiron, with frying-pan accompaniment. 
The servants are gone, and I am learning how 
to do this work.””. Well done! When will 
women in all circles find out that it is honor- 
able to do anything that ought to be done ? 

Again, there is the trial of severe economy. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine households out 
of the thousand are subjected to it—some un- 
der more and some under less stress of circum- 
stances. Especially if a man smoke very ex- 
pensive cigars, and take very costly dinners at 
the restaurants, he will be severe in demand- 
ing domestic economies. This is what kills 
tens of thousands of women—attempting to 
make five dollars do the work of seven. A 
young woman about to enter the married state 
said to her mother: ‘‘ How long does the 
honeymoon last?’’ The mother answered : 
‘*'The honeymoon lasts until you ask your 
husband for money.’”’ How some men do 
dole out money to their wives! ‘‘ How much 
do you want?’ ‘*A dollar!’’ ‘* You are 
always wanting a dollar. Can’t you do with 
fifty cents?’’ If the husband has not the 
money, let him plainly say so. If he has it, 
let him make cheerful response, remembering 
that his wife has as much right to it as he has. 
How the bills come in! The woman is the 
banker of the household ; she is the president, 
the cashier, the teller, the discount clerk ; and 
there is a panic every few weeks! This thirty 
years’ war against high prices, this perpetual 
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study of economics, this life-long attempt to 
keep the outgoes less than the income, ex- 
hausts innumerable housekeepers. Oh, my 
sister, this is a part of the divine discipline ! 
If it were best for you, all you would have to 
do would be to open the front windows, and 
the ravens would fly in with food ; and after 
you had baked fifty times from the barrel in 
the pantry, the barrel, like the one of Zare- 
phath, would be full; and the shoes of the 
children would last as long as the shoes of the 
Israelites in the wilderness—forty years. Be- 
side that, this is going to make heaven the 
more attractive in the contrast. They never 
hunger there, and consequently there will be 
none of the nuisances of catering for appetites, 
And in the land of the white robe they never 
have to mend anything, and the air in that 
hill-country makes everybody well. There are 
no rents to pay ;- every man owns his own 
house, and a mansion at that. It will not be 
so great a change for you to have a chariot in 
heaven if you have been in the habit of riding 
in this world. It will not beso great a change 
for you to sit down on the banks of the river 
of life, if in this world you had a country-seat ; 
but if you have walked with tired feet in this 
world, what a glorious change to mount 
celestial equipage ! And if your life on earth 
was domestic martyrdom, oh, the joy of an 
eternity in which you shall have nothing to do 
except what you choose todo! Martha has 
had no drudgery for eighteen centuries! I 
quarrel with the theologians who want to dis-. 
tribute all the thrones of heaven among the 
John Knoxes, and the Hugh Latimers, and 
the Theban Legion. Some of the brightest 
thrones of heaven will be kept for Christian 
housekeepers. Oh, what a change from here 
to there—from the time when they put down 
the rolling-pin to when they take up the 
sceptre! If Chatsworth Park and the Vander- 
bilt mansion were to be lifted into the Celestial 
City they would be considered uninhabitable 

rookeries, and glorified Lazarus would be 
ashamed to be going in and out of either of 
them. 

There are many housekeepers who could 
get along with their toils if it were not for 
sickness and trouble. The fact is, one half of 
the women of the land are more or less in- 
valids. The mountain lass, who has never 
had an ache or pain, may consider household 
toil inconsiderable, and toward evening she 
may skip away miles to the fields and drive 
home the cattle, and she may until ten o’clock 
at night fill the house with laughing racket ; 
but oh, to do the work of life with worn-out 
constitution, when whooping-cough has been 











raging for six weeks in the household, making 
the night as sleepless as the day—that is not 
so easy! Perhaps this comes after the nerves 
have been shattered by some bereavement that 
has left desolation in every room of the house, 
and set the crib in the garret, because the oc- 
cupant has been hushed into a slumber which 
needs no mother’s lullaby. Oh, she could 
provide for the whole group a great deal better 
than she can for a part of the group, now the 
rest are gone! Though you may tell her God 
is taking care of those who are gone, it is 
mother-like to brood both flocks; and one 
wing she puts over the flock in the house, the 
other wing she puts over the flock in the 
grave, , 

There is nothing -but the old-fashioned re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ that will take a woman 
happily through, the trials of home life. At 
first there may be a romance or a novelty that 
will do fora substitute. The marriage hour 
has just passed, and the perplexities of the 


household are more than atoned by the joy of* 


being together, and by the fact that when it is 
late they do not have to discuss the question 
as to whether it is time to go! The mishaps 
of the household, instead of being a matter ot 
anxiety and reprehension, are a matter of 
merriment—the loaf of bread turned into a 
geological specimen ; the slushy custards ; the 
jaundiced or measly biscuits. It is a very 
bright sunlight that falls on the cutlery and 
the mantel ornaments of a new home. 

But after a while the romance is all gone, 
and then there is something to be prepared for 
the table that the book called ‘‘ Cookery 
Taught in Twelve Lessons’’ will not teach. 
The receipt for making it is not a handful of 
this, a cup of that, and a spoonful of some- 
thing else. It is not something sweetened with 
ordinary condiments, or flavored with ordinary 
flavors, or baked in ordinary ovens. It is the 
loaf of domestic happiness ; and all the in- 
gredients come down from heaven, and the 
fruits are plucked from the tree of life, and it 
is sweetened with the new wine of the king- 
dom, and it is baked in the oven of home trial. 
Solomon wrote out of his own experience. 
He had a wretched home. A man cannot be 
happy with two wives, much less six hundred ; 
and he says, writing out of his own experience : 
‘* Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.’’ 

How great are the responsibilities of house- 
keepers ! Sometimes an indigestible article of 
food, by its effect upon a king, has overthrown 
an empire. A distinguished statistician says 
of one thousand unmarried men there were 
thirty-eight criminals, and of one thousand 
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married men only eighteen were criminals. 
What a suggestion of home influences! Let 
the most be made of them. Housekeepers by 
the food they provide, by the couches they 
spread, by the books they introduce, by the 
influences they bring around their home, are 
deciding the physical, intellectual, moral, 
eternal destiny of the race. You say your life 
is one of sacrifice. I knowit. But, my sisters, 
that is the only life worth living. That was 
Florence Nightingale’s life ; that was Payson’s 
life ; that was Christ's life. We admire it in 
others ; but how very hard it is for us to exer- 
cise it ourselves! When, in this city, young 
Dr. Hutchinson, having spent a whole night 
in a diphtheritic room for the relief of a 
patient, became saturated with the poison and 
died, we all felt as if we would like to put 
garlands on his grave ; everybody appreciates 
that. When, in the burning hotel at St. Louis, 
a young man on the fifth story broke open the 
door of the room where his mother was sleep- 
ing, and plunged in amid smoke and fire, cry- 
ing : ‘‘ Mother, where are you?’’ and never 
came out, our hearts applauded that young 
man. But how few of us have the Christ-like 
spirit—a willingness to suffer for others! A 
rough teacher in a school called upon a poor, 
half-starved lad who had offended against the 
laws of the school, and said: ‘‘ Take off your 
coat directly, sir.”’ The boy refused to take 
it off, whereupon the teacher said again : 
** Take off your coat, sir,’’ as he swung the 
whip through the air. The boy refused. It 
was not because he was afraid of the lash—he 
was used to that at home—but it was from 
shame—he had no undergarment ; and as at 
the third command he pulled slowly off his 
coat, there went a sob through the school. 
They saw then why he did not want to remove 
his coat, and they saw the shoulder-blades had 
almost cut through the skin; and a stout, 
healthy boy rose up and went to the teacher of 
the school, and said: ‘‘ Oh, sir, please don’t 
hurt this poor fellow; whip me; see, he’s 
nothing but a poorchap ; don’t you hurt him, 
he’s poor; whip me.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ it’s going to be a severe whipping ; 
I am willing to take you as a substitute.’’ 
** Well,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I don’t care; you 
whip me, if you will let this poor fellow go.” 
The stout, healthy boy took the scourging 
without an outcry. ‘‘ Bravo!’’ says every 
man—*‘ Bravo !"" How many of us are will- 
ing to take the scourging, and the suffering, 
and the toil, and the anxiety for other people ! 
Beautiful thing to admire, but how little we 
have of that spirit! God give us that self- 


denying spirit, so that whether we are in hum- 
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ble spheres or in conspicuous spheres we may 
perform our whole duty—for this struggle will 
soon be over. 

One of the most affecting reminiscences of 
my mother is my remembrance of her as a 
Christian housekeeper. She worked very 
hard, and when we would come in from sum- 
mer play, and sit down at the table at noon, I 
remember how she used to come in with beads 
of perspiration along the line of gray hair, and 
how sometimes she would sit down at the table 
and put her head against her wrinkled hand 
and say: ‘‘ Well, the fact is, I'm too tired to 
eat.’ Long after she might have delegated 
this duty to others, she would not be satisfied 
unless she attended to the matter herself. In 
fact, we all preferred to have her do so, for 
somehow things tasted better when she pre- 
pared them. Some time ago, in an express 
train, I shot past that old homestead. [| 
looked out of the window, and tried to peer 
through the darkness. While I was doing so 
one of my old schoolmates, whom I had not 


seen for many years, tapped me on the shoul- 
der, and said: *‘ De Witt, I see you are look- 
ing out at the scenes of your boyhood.”’ 
** Oh, yes,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ I was looking out at 
the old place where my mother lived and 
died.’’ That night, in the cars, the whole 
scene came back to me. There was the 
country home. There was the noonday table. 
There were the children on either side of the 
table, most of them gone never to*come back. 
At one end of the table, my father, with a 
smile that never left his countenance, even 
when he lay in his coffin. It was an eighty- 
four-years’ smile—not the smile of inanition, 
but of Christian courage and of Christian hope. 
At the other end of the table was a beautiful, 
benignant, hard-working, aged Christian 
housekeeper, my mother. She was very tired. 
I am glad she has so good a place to rest in. 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; 
they rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.”’ 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


DELIVERED IN BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, SuNnDAY Mornino, May 2, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ It came even to pass, as the trum- 
peters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard in praising and thanking 
the Lord.’’—11 CHRONICLES v. 13. 


The temple was done. It was the very 
chorus of all magnificence and pomp. Splen- 
dor crowded against splendor. It was the 
diamond necklace of the earth. From the 
huge pillars crowned with leaves and flowers 
and rows of pomegranate wrought out in bur- 
nished metal, down even to the tongs and 
snuffers made out of pure gold, everything was 
as complete as the God-directed architect could 
make it. It seemed as if a vision from heaven 
had alighted on the mountains. ‘The day for 
dedication came. ‘Tradition says that there 
were in and around about the Temple on that 
day two hundred thousand silver trumpets, 
forty thousand harps, torty thousand timbrels, 
and two hundred thousand singers ; so that all 
modern demonstrations at Dusseldorf or Bos- 
ton seem nothing compared with that. As 
this great sound surged up amid the precious 
stones of the Temple, it must have seemed 
like the River of Life dashing against the 
amethyst of the wall of heaven. ‘I'he sound 
arose, and God, as if to shéw that He was well 


pleased with the music which His children 
make in all ages, dropped into the midst’ of 
the Temple.a cloud of glory so overpowering 
that the officiating priests were obliged to stop 
in the midst of the services. 

There has been much discussion as to where 
music was born. I think that at the begin- 
ning, when the morning stars sang together 
and all the suns of God shouted for joy, 
the earth heard the echo. The cloud on 
which the angels stood to celebrate the creation 
was the birthplace of song. The stars that 
glitter at night are only so many keys of 
celestial pearl, on which God's fingers play 
the music of the spheres, Inanimate nature 
is full of God’s stringed and wind instruments. 
Silence itself—perfect silence—is only a musi- 
cal rest in God’s great anthem of worship. 
Wind among the leaves, insect humming in 
the summer air, the rush of billow upon 
beach, the ocean far out sounding its everlast- 
ing psalm, the bobolink on the edge of the 
forest, the quail whistling up from the grass, 
are music. While visiting Blackwell’s Island, 
I heard, coming from a window of the lunatic 
asylum, a very sweet song. It was sung by 
one who had lost her reason, and I have come 
to believe that even the deranged and disor- 
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dered elements of nature would make music 
to our ear, if we only had acuteness enough to 
listen. I suppose that even the sounds in 
nature that are discordant and repulsive make 
harmony in God’s ear. You know that you 
may come so near to an orchestra that the 
sounds are painful instead of pleasurable, and 
I think that we stand so near devastating storm 
and frightful whirlwind, we cannot hear that 
which makes to God’s ear and the ear of the 
spirits above us a music as complete as it is 
tremendous. 

The Day of Judgment, which will be a day 
of uproar and tumult, I suppose, will bring no 
dissonance to'the ears of those who can calmly 
listen ; although it will be as when some great 
performer is executing a boisterous piece of 
music, he sometimes breaks down the instru- 
ment on which he plays ; so it may be on That 
last day that the grand march of God, played 
by the fingers of thunder and earthquake and 
conflagration, may break down the world upon 
which the music is executed. Not only is in- 
animate nature full of music, but God has 


‘wonderfully organized the human voice, so 


that in the plainest throat and ltngs there are 
fourteen direct muscles which can make over 
sixteen thousand different sounds! Now, 
there are thirty indirect muscles which can 
make, it has been estimated, more than one 
hundred and seventy-three millions of sounds. 
Now, I say, when God has so constructed the 
human voice, and when He has filled the whole 
earth with harmony, and when He recognized 
it in the ancient Temple, I have a right 
to come to the conclusion that God loves 
music. 

1 propose this morning to speak about 
sacred music, first showing you its importance, 
and then stating some of the obstacles to its 
advancement. 

I draw the first argument for the importance 
of sacred music from the fact that God com- 
manded it. Through Paul He tells us to ad- 
monish one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs ; through David He cries out : 
** Sing ye to God, all ye kingdoms of the 
earth.’’ And there are hundreds of other pas- 
sages 1 might name, proving that it is as much 
a man’s duty to sing as it is his duty to pray. 
Indeed, I think there are more commands in 
the Bible to sing than there are to pray. God 
not only asks for the human voice, but for the 
instruments of music. He asks for the cym- 
bal and the harp and the trumpet. And I 
suppose that in the last days of the church 
the harp, the lute, the trumpet, and all the in- 
struments of music that have given their chief 
aid to the theatre and bacchanal will be 


brought by their masters and laid down at the 
feet of Christ, and then sounded in the 
church’s triumph on her way from suffering 
into glory, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord!’’ Praise 
Him with your voices. Praise Him with 
stringed instruments and with organs. 

I draw another argument for the importance 
of this exercise from the impressiveness of the 
exercise. You knowsomething of what secular 
music has achieved. You know it has made 
its impression upon governments, upon laws, 
upon literature, upon whole generations. One 
inspiriting national] air is worth thirty thousand 
men asa standing army. ‘There comes a time 
in the battle when ore bugle is worth a thou- 
sand muskets. In the earlier part of our civil 
war the Government proposed to economize in 
bands of music, and many of them were sent 
home ; but the generals in the army sent word 
to Washington : ‘* You are making a very great 
mistake. We are falling back and _ falling 
back. We have not enough music.’’ Then 
the Government changed its mind; more 
bands of music were sent to the field, and the 
day of shameful defeat terminated. I have to 
tell you that no nation or church can afford to 
severely economize in music. 

Why should we rob the programmes of 
worldly gayety, when we have so many appro- 
priate songs and tunes composed in our own 
day, as well as that magnificent inheritance of 
church psalmody which has come down fra- 
grant with the devotions of other generations— 
tunes no more worn out than when our great- 
grandfathers climbed up on them from the 
church pew to glory? Dear old souls, how 
they used to sing! When they were cheerful, 
our grandfathers and grandmothers used to 
sing Colchester. When they were meditative, 
then the meeting-house rang with South Street 
and St. Edmonds. Were they struck through 
with great tenderness, they sang Woodstock. 
Were they rapt in visions of the glory of the 
church, they sang Zion. Were they overborne 
with the love and glory of Christ, they sang 
Ariel. And in those days there were certain 
tunes married to certain hymns, and they have 
lived in peace a great while, these two old peo- 
ple, and we have no right to divorce them. 
** What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’’ Born as we have been amid 
this great wealth of church music, augmented 
by the compositions of artists in our day, we 
ought not to be tempted out of the sphere of 
Christian harmony and try to seek unconse- 
crated sounds. It is absurd fora millionaire 
to steal. 

Many of you are illustrations of what a 
sacred song can do. Through it you were 
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brought into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
You stood out against the warning and the 
argument of the pulpit, but when in the sweet 
words of Charles Wesley, or John Newton, or 
Toplady, the love of Jesus was sung to your 
soul, then you surrendered, as armed castle 
that could not be taken by a host lifts its win- 
dow to listen to a harp’s trill. 

There was a Scotch soldier dying in New 
Orleans, and a Scotch minister came in to give 
him the consolations of the Gospel. The 
man turned over on his pillow and said: 
** Don’t talk to me about religion.’’ Then 
the Scotch minister began to sing a familiar 
hymn of Scotland that was composed by David 
Dickenson, beginning with the words : 


Oh mother, dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 


He sung it to the tune of Dundee, and 
everybody in Scotland knows that ; and as he 
began to sing the dying soldier turned over on 
his pillow, and said to the minister; ‘* Where 
did you learn that?’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ replied the 
minister, ‘‘my mother taught me that,’’ 
‘* So did mine,’’ said the dying Scotch soldier ; 
and the very foundation of his heart was up- 
turned, and then and there he yielded himself 
to Christ. Oh, it has an irresistible power ! 
Luther’s sermons have been forgotten, but his 
Judgment Hymn sings on through the ages, 
and will keep on singing until the blast of the 
archangel’s trumpet shall bring about that very 
day which the hymn celebrates. I would to 
God that those who hear me to-day would take 
these songs of salvation as messages from 
heaven ; for just as certainly as the birds 
brought food to Elijah by the brook Cherith, 
so these winged harmonies, God-sent, are fly- 
ing to your soul with the bread of life. Open 
your mouth and take it, O hungry Elijah ! 

I have also noticed the power of sacred song 
to scothe perturbation. You may have come 
in here with a great many worriments and anx- 
ieties, yet perhaps in the singing of the first 
hymn you lost all those worriments and anx- 
ieties. You have read in the Bible of Saul, 
and how he was sad and angry, and how the 
boy David came in and played the evil spirit 
out of him. A Spanish king was melancholy. 
The windows were all closed. He sat in the 
darkness. Nothing could bring him forth until 
Franeli came and discoursed music for three 
or four days to him. On the fourth day he 
looked up and wept and rejoiced, and the 
windows were thrown open, and that which all 
the splendors of the court could not do, the 
power of song accomplished. If you have 
anxieties and worriments try this heavenly 


charm upon them. Do not sit down on the 
bank of the hymn, but plunge in, that the 
devil of care may be brought out of you. 

It also arouses to action. Do you not know 

that a singing church is always a triumphant 
church? If a congregation is silent during 
the exercise or partially silent, it is the silence 
of death. If when the hymn is given out you 
hear the faint hum of here and there a father 
and mother in Israel, while the vast majority 
are silent, that minister of Christ who is pre- 
siding needs to have a very strong constitution 
if he does not get the chills. He needs not 
only the grace of God, but nerves like whale- 
bone. It is amazing how some people with 
voice enough to discharge all their duties in 
the world, when they come into the house of 
God have no voice to discharge this duty. I 
really believe that if the Church of Christ could 
rise up and sing as it ought to sing, where we 
have a hundred souls brought into the king- 
dom of Christ there would be a thousand. 
How was it in olden time? Cajetan said: 
‘* Luther conquered us by his songs.’’ 
- But I must now speak of some of the ob- 
stacles in the way of the advancement of this 
sacred music, and the first is that it has been im- 
pressed into the service of superstition. I am 
far from believing that music ought always to 
be positively religious. Refined art has opened 
places where music has been secularized, and 
lawfully so. The drawing-room, the musical 
club, the orchestra, the concert, by the gratifi- 
cation of pure taste and the production of 
harmless amusement and the improvement of 
talent, have become very forces in the advance- 
ment of our civilization. Music has as much 
right to laugh in Surrey Gardens as it has to 
pray in St. Paul’s. In the kingdom of nature 
we have the glad fifing ot the wind as well as 
the long-metre psalm of the thunder. But, 
while all this is so, every observer has noticed 
that this art, which God intended for the im- 
provement of the ear and the voice and the 
head and the heart, has often been impressed 
into the service of error. Tartini, the musical 
composer, dreamed one night that Satan 
snatched from his hand an instrument and 
played upon it something very sweet—a dream 
that has often been fulfilled in our day, the 
voice and the instruments that ought to have 
been devoted to Christ, captured from the 
church and applied to the purposes of sin. 

Another obstacle has been an inordinate fear 
of criticism. The vast majority of people sing- 
ing in church never want anybody else to hear 
them sing. Everybody is waiting for some- 
body else to do his duty. If we all sang, then 
the inaccuracies that are evident when only a 
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few sing would be drowned out. God asks 
you to do as well as you can, and then if you 
get the wrong pitch or keep wrong time He 
will forgive any deficiency of the ear and im- 
perfection of the voices. Angels will not laugh 
if you should lose your place in the musical 
scale, or come in at the close a bar behind. 
There are three schools of singing, I am told— 
the German school, the Italian school, and the 
French school of singing. Now, I would like 
to add a fourth school, and that is the school 
of Christ. The voice of a contrite, broken 
heart, although it may not be able to stand 
human criticism, makes better music to God’s 
ear than the most artistic performance when 
the heart is wanting. .I know it is easier to 
preach on this than it is to practise ; but I sing 
for two reasons—first, because I like it, and 
next, because I want to encourage those who 
do not know how. I have but very little 
facility in that direction, and no culture at all ; 
yet I am resolved to sing, though every note 
should go off like a Chinese gong. God has 
commanded it, and I dare not be silent. He 
calls on the beasts, on the cattle, on the drag- 
ons to praise Him, and we ought not to be be- 
hind the cattle and the dragons. 

Another obstacle that has been in the way 
of the advancement of this holy art has been 
so much angry discussion on the subject of 
music. There are those who would have this 
exercise conducted by musical instruments. 
In the same church there are those who do not 
like musical instruments, and so it is organ 
and no organ, and there isa fight. In an- 
other church it is a question whether the music 
should be conducted by a precentor or by a 
drilled choir. Some want a drilled choir, and 
some want a precentor, and there is a fight. 
Then there are those who would like in the 
church to have the organ played in a dull, life- 
less, droning way, while there are others who 
would have it wreathed in fantastics, branching 
out in jets and spangles of sound, rolling and 
tossing in marvellous convolutions, as when in 
pyrotechnic display you think a piece is ex- 
hausted it breaks out in wheels, rockets, blue- 
lights, and serpentine demonstrations. Some 
would have the organ played in almost inaudi- 
ble sweetness, and others would have it full of 
staccato passages that make the audience jump 
with great eyes and hair on end, as though by 
a vision of the witch of Endor ; and he who 
tries to please all will succeed in nothing. 
Nevertheless, you are to admit the fact that 
this contest which is going on in hundreds of 
the churches of the United States to-day isa 
mighty hindrance to the advancement of this 
art. In this way scores and scores of churches 


are entirely crippled as to all influence, and 
the music is a damage rather than a praise. 
Another obstacle in the advancement of this 
art has been the erroneous notion that this 
part of the service could be conducted by a 
delegation. Churches have said : ‘‘ Oh, what 
an easy time we shall have! The minister 
will do the preaching, and the choir will do 
the singing, and we will have nothing to do.”’ 
And you- know as well as I that there area 
great multitude of churches all through this 
land where the people are not expected to sing. 
The whole work is done by delegation of four 
or six or ten persons, and the audience are 
silent. In such a church in Syracuse an old 
elder persisted in singing, and so the choir ap- 


_pointed a committee to go and ask the squire 


if he would not stop. You know that in a 
great multitude of churches the choir are ex- 
pected to do all the singing, and the great 
mass of the people are expected to be silent, 
and it you utter your voice you are interfering, 
There they stand, the four, with opera-glass 
dangling at their side, singing, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me,’’ with the same spirit that 
the night before on the stage they took their 
part in the ‘*‘ Grand Duchess’’ or ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni.”’ 

My Christian friends, have we a right to 
delegate to others the discharge of this duty 
which God demands of us? Suppose that 
four wood-thrushes propose to do all the sing- 
ing some bright day, when the woods are ring- 
ing with bird voices. It is decided that four 
wood-thrushes shall do all the singing of the 
forest. Let all other voices keep silent. 
How beautifully the tour warble! It is really 
fine music. But how long will you keep the 
forest still? Why, Christ would come into 
that forest and look up, as He looked through 
the olives, and He would wave His hand and 
say: ‘‘ Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord,’’ and keeping time with the stroke 
of innumerable wings there would be five 
thousand bird voices leaping into the harmony. 
Suppose this delegation of musical performers 
were tried in heaven ; suppose that four choice 
spirits should try to do the singing of the 
upper temple. Hush now, thrones and 
dominions and principalities. David, be still, 
though you were the ‘* sweet singer of Israel.’ 
Paul, keep quiet, though you have come to 
that crown of rejoicing. Richard Baxter, 
keep still, though this is the ‘‘ Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest.’’ Four spirits now do all the sing- 
ing. But how long would heaven be quiet ? 
How long? ‘‘ Hallelujah !’’ would cry some 
glorified Methodist from under the altar. 
** Praise the Lord !’’ would sing the martyrs 
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from among the thrones. ‘‘ Thanks be unto 
God who giveth us the victory !’’ a great mul- 
titude of redeemed spirits would cry—myriads 
of voices coming into the harmony, and the 
one hundred and forty and four thousand 
breaking forth into one acclamation. Stop 
that loud singing! Stop! Oh, no; they 
cannot hear me. You might as well try to 
drown the thunder of the sky or beat back the 
roar of the sea, for every soul in heaven has 
resolved to do its own singing. Alas! that 
we should have tried on earth that which they 
cannot do in heaven, and instead of joining 
all our voices in the praise of the Most High 
God, delegating perhaps to unconsecrated men 
and women this most solemn and most de- 
lightful service. 

Now, in this church, we have resolved upon 
the plan of conducting the music by a pre- 
centor. We doit for two reasons : one is that 
by throwing the whole responsibility upon the 
mass of the people, making the great multitude 
the choir, we might rouse more heartiness. 
The congregation coming on the Sabbath day 
feel that they cannot delegate this part of the 
great service to any one else, and so they 
themselves assume it. We have glorious con- 
gregational singing here. People have come 
many miles to hear it. They are not sure 
about the preaching, but they can always de- 
pend on the singing. We have heard the 
sound coming up like ‘‘ the voice of many 
waters,’ but it will be done at a better rate 
after awhile, when we shall realize the height and 
the depth and the immensity of this privilege. 

Another reason why we adopted this plan. 
We do not want any choir quarrels, You 
know very well that in scores of churches there 
has been perpetual contention in that direction. 
The only church fight that ever occurred under 
my ministry was over a melodeon in my first 
settlement. Have you never been in church 
on the Sabbath day and heard the choir sing, 
and you said, ‘‘ That is splendid music’ ? 
The next Sabbath you were in the church and 
there was no choir at all. Why? The leader 
was mad, or his assistants were mad, or they 
were all mad together. Some of the choirs 
are made up of our best Christian people. 
Some of the warmest friends I have ever had 
have stood up in them, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
conscientiously and successfully leading the 
praises of God. But the majority of the choirs 
throughout the land are not made up of Chris- 
tian people, and three fourths of the church 
fights originate in the organ loft. I take that 
back and say nine tenths. Many of our 
churches are dying of choirs. 

Let us as a church give still more attention 


to the music. If a man with voice enough tc 
sing keep silent during this exercise, he com- 
mits a crime against God, and insults the 
Almighty. 

Music ought to rush from the audience like 
the water from a rock—clear, bright, spark- 
ling. If all the other part of the church ser- 
vice is dull, do not have the music dull. With 
so many thrilling things to sing about, away 
with all drawling and stupidity! There is 
nothing that makes me so nervous as to sit in 
a pulpit and look off on an audience with their 
eyes three fourths closed and their lips almost 
shut, mumbling the praises of God. During 
my recent absence I preached to a large audi- 
ence, and all the music they made together did 
not equal one skylark. People do not sleep 
ata coronation. Do not let us sleep when we 
come to a Saviour’s crowning. In order toa 
proper discharge of this duty, let us stand up, 
save as age or weakness or fatigue excuses us. 
Seated in an easy pew we cannot do this duty 
half so well as when, upright, we throw our 
whole body into it. Let our song be like an 
acclamation of victory. You have a right to 
sing. Do not surrender your prerogative. 

We want to rouse all our families upon this 
subject. We want each family of our congre- 
gation to be a singing-school. Childish petu- 
lance, obduracy, and intractability would be 
soothed if we had more singing in the house- 
hold, and then our little ones would be pre- 
pared for the great congregation on Sabbath 
day, their voices uniting with our voices in the 
praises of the Lord. After a shower there are 
scores of streams that come down the moun- 
tain-side with voices rippling and silvery, pour- 
ing into one river, and then rolling in united 
strength to the sea. SoI would have all the 
families in my church send forth the voice of 
prayer and praise, pouring it into the great tide 
of public worship that rolls on and on to 
empty into the great, wide heart of God. 
Never can we have our church sing as it ought 
until our families sing as they ought. 

There will be a great revolution on this sub- 
ject in all our churches. God will come 
down by His Spirit and rouse up the old 
hymns and tunes that have not been more 
than half awake since the time of our grand- 
fathers. The silent pews in the church will 
break forth into music, and when the con- 
ductor takes his place on the Sabbath day, 
there will be a great host of voices rushing into 
the harmony. My Christian friends, if we 
have no taste for this service on earth, what 
will we do in heaven, where they all sing, and 
sing forever? Let me prophesy in regard to 
any one here who has no delight in the wor- 
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ship of heaven—if you do not sing the praises 
of God on earth, I do not believe you will 
ever sing them in glory. I would that our 
singing to-day might be like the Saturday 
night rehearsal for the Sabbath morning in the 
skies, and we might begin now, by the strength 
and by the help of God, to discharge a duty 
which not one of us has fully performed. 


Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God ; 
But children of the Heavenly King 
Should speak their joys abroad. 
The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the golden streets. 
Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry ; 
We're marching through Emmanuel’s ground 
To fairer worlds on high. 


Come, now, clear your throats and get ready 
for this duty, or you will never hear the end of 
this. I never shall forget hearing a French- 
man singing the Marseillaise Hymn on the 
Champs Elysées, Paris, just before the battle 
of Sedan. Inever saw such enthusiasm before 





SHALL WE HAVE ANARCHY AND REVOLUTION IN AMERICA? 


or since, as he sang that national air. 
how the Frenchman shouted ! 


Oh, 
Have you ever 
in an English assemblage heard a band play 


‘*God Save the Queen’’? lf you have, you 
know something about the enthusiasm of a 
national air. Now, I tell you that these songs 
we sing Sabbath by Sabbath are the national airs 
of Jesus Christ and of the kingdom of heaven. 
When Cromwell's army went into battle, he 
stood at the head of them one day and gave 
out the long-metre doxology to the tune of Old 
Hundred, and that great host, company by 
company, regiment by regiment, battalion by 
battalion, joined in the doxology : 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
And while they sang they marched, and while 
they marched they fought, and while they 
fought they got the victory. Oh, men and 
women of Jesus Christ, let us go into all our 
conflicts singing the praises of God, and then, 
instead of falling back, as we often do, from 
defeat to defeat, we will be marching on from 
victory to victory ! 


SHALL WE HAVE ANARCHY AND REVOLUTION IN AMERICA ? 


DELIVERED Sunpay Mornine, May 16, 1886, at BrookLyN TABERNACLE. 


Text: ‘‘The earth was without form, and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.’’—GENEsIs i. 2. 


Out in space there hung a great chunk of 
rock, and mud, and water, and shell. Thou- 
sands of miles in diameter, more thousands of 
miles in circumference. A great mass of ugli- 
ness, confusion and distortion, uselessness, 
ghastliness, and horror. It seemed like a 
great common on which smashed-up worlds 
were dumped. It was what poetry and prose, 
scientist and Christian, agree in calling chaos. 
Out of that black, rough, shapeless egg our 
beautiful world was hatched. God stood over 
that original anarchy of elements, and said : 
** Atlantic Ocean, you go right away and lie 
down there! Pacific Ocean, you sleep there ! 
Caucasian range of mountains, you stand there ! 
Mount Washington, you be sentinel there ! 
Mont Blanc, you put on your coronet of crys- 
tal there! Mississippi, you march there, and 
Missouri, you marry there!’’ And He gath- 


ered in His almighty hands the sand, and mud, 
and rock, and rolled, and heaved, and mould- 


ed, and dented, and compressed them into 
shape, and then dropped them in four places ; 
and the one was Asia, and another was 
Europe, and another Africa, and another 
America, North and South. 

That original chaos was like the confusion 
and anarchy into which the human race ever 
and anon has a tendency to plunge. God has 
said : ‘‘ Let there be light of law, light of jus- 
tice, light of peace, light of love!’’ ‘‘ No! 
No !’’ say anarchic voices: ‘‘ Let there be 
darkness, let there be cut-throatery, let there 
be eternal imbroglio, let there be chaos, ”’ 

Such a social condition many are expecting, 
because of the overshadowing contest between 
labor and capital. There has not been an 
intelligent man or woman during the last two 
months who has’ not asked the question : 
** Shall we have bloody revolution in this 
country ?’’ I have heard many answer the 
question in the affirmative ; I answer it in the 
negative. ‘ 

There may be, and there have been, terrific 
outbursts of popular frenzy, but there will be 
no anarchy, for the Church of Christ, the 
mightiest and grandest institution of the planet, 
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shall, laying hold of the strength of the eternal 
God, come out, and putting one hand on the 
shoulder of labor and the other on the shoulder 
of capital, say: ‘*I come in the name of 
God, who turned chaos into magnificent order, 
to settle this dispute by the principles of eter- 
nal justice and kindness ; and now I command 
you, take your hands off each other’s throats.’’ 
The only impartial institution on this subject 
is the Church, for it is made up of both capi- 
talists and laborers, and was founded by Christ, 
who was a carpenter, and so has a right to 
speak for all laborers; and who owns the 
earth, and the solar system, and the universe, 
and so can speak for the capitalists. 

As for myself, as an individual, I have a 
right to be heard. My father was a farmer, 
and my grandfather, and they had to work for 
a living ; and every dollar I own I earned by 
the sweat of my own brow, and I owe no man 
anything, and if any obligation has escaped my 
memory, come and present your bill when I 
descend from this pulpit, and I will pay you 
on the spot. I am going to say all I think 
and feel on this subject, and without any res- 
ervation, asking your prayers that I may be 
divinely directed in. this important series of 
Sabbath morning discourses. 

That labor has grievances I will show you 
plainly before I get through this course of ser- 
mons. That capital has had outrages commit- 
ted upon it I will make evident beyond dis- 
pute. But there are right and wrong ways of 
attempting a reformation. 

When I say there will be no return to social 
chaos I do not underrate the awful perl of 
these times. We must admit that the tendency 
is toward revolution. Great throngs gather at 
some points of disturbance in almost all our 
cities. Rail-trains hurled over the rocks. 
Workmen beaten to death within sight of their 
wives and children. Factories assailed by 
mobs, The faithful police of our cities ex- 
hausted by vigilance night and day. In some 
cases the military called out. The whole 
country asking the question ; ‘‘ What next ?”’ 
An earthquake has with one hand taken hold 
of this Continent at the Pacific beach, and 
with the other hand has taken hold of the 
Continent at the Atlantic beach, and shaken it 
till every manufacturing, commercial, agricult- 
ural, literary, and religious interest has trem- 
bled. A partof Belgium one greatriot, Rus- 
sia and Germany and Austria keeping their 
workmen quiet only by standing armies so vast 
that they are eating out the life of those na- 
tions. The only reason that Ireland is in peace 
is because she is hoping for Home Rule and 
the triumph of Gladstone. The labor quarrel 


is hemispheric—aye, a world-wide quarrel, and 
the whole tendency is toward anarchy. 

But one way in which we may avoid anarchy 
is by letting the people know what anarchy is, 
We must have the wreck pointed out in order 
to steer clear of it. Anarchy is abolition of 
right of property. It makes your store, and 
your house, and your money, and your family 
mine, and mine yours. I[t is wholesale rob- 
bery. It is every man’s hand against every 
other man. It is arson, and murder, and ra- 
pine, and lust, and death triumphant. It 
means no law, no church, no defence, no 
rights, no happiness, no God. It means hell 
let loose on earth, and society a combination 
of devils incarnate. lt means extermination 
of everything good and the coronation of 
everything infamous. Do you want it? Will 
you have it? Before you let it get a good 
foothold in America, take a good look at the 
dragon. Look at Paris, where for a few days 
it held sway : the gutters red with blood, and 
the walks down the street a stepping between 
corpses ; the archbishop shot as he tries to 
quell the mob, and every man and woman 
armed with knife, or pistol, or bludgeon. Let 
this country take one good, clear, scrutinizing 
look at anarchy before it is admitted, and it 
will never be allowed to set up its reign in our 
borders. No; there is too much good sense 
dominant in this country to permit anarchy. 
All good people will, together with the officers 
of civil Government, cry ‘‘ Peace !’’ and it will 
be re-established. Within six months there 
will be a kindlier understanding between labor 
and capital than has ever been known in this 
country. They have had demonstrated as 
never before their absolute dependence upon 
each other. 

Meanwhile, my brotherly counsel is to three 
classes of laborers. 

First, to those who are at work, stick to it. 
Do not amid the excitement of these times 
drop your employment, hoping that something 
better will turn up. He who gives up work 
now, whether he be railroad man, mechanic, 
farmer, clerk, or any other kind of employee, 
will probably give it up for starvation. You 
may not like the line of steamers that you are 
sailing in, but do not jump overboard in the 
middle of the Atlantic. Be a little earlier 
than usual at your post of work while this tur- 
moil lasts, and attend to your occupation with 
a little more assiduity than has ever character- 
ized you, 

My brotherly counsel, in the second place, 
is to those who have resigned work. It is 
best for you and best for everybody to go back 
immediately. Do not wait to see what others 
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do. Get on board the train of national pros- 
perity before it starts again, for start it will, 
start soon, and start mightily. Last year in 
the State of New York there were forty-five 
general strikes and one hundred and seventy- 
seven shop strikes. Successful strikes, ninety- 
seven ; strikes lost, thirty-four ; strikes pend- 
ing at the time the statistics were made, fifty- 
nine ; strikes compromised, thirty-two. Would 
you like me to tell you who will make the 
most out of the present almost universal strike ? 
I can and will. Those will make the most 
out of it who go first to work. 

My third word of brotherly advice is to an- 
other class of laborers—namely, those who 
have been a Jong time out of work. How 
many of them? Before this present trouble 
began there were nearly two’ million of people 
in this country out of work, and could not get 
work. I have for the last two years been busy 
much of the time in trying to get people work 
who asked for it. I have worn myself out 
again and again, as many of you have, to get 
employment for those who besought it. In 
some cases we succeeded, in others failed. My 
brotherly counsel is to the nearly two million 
people who could not get work before this 
trouble began, and who have themselves and 
their families to support, to go now and take 
the vacated places. Go in and take these places 
a million and a half strong. Green hands you 
may be now, but you will not be green hands 
long. My sentiment is full liberty for all who 
want to strike to do so, and full liberty for all 
who want to take the vacated places. Other 
industries will open for those who are now 
taking a vacation, for we have only opened the 
outside door of this Continent, and there is 
room in this country for eight hundred million 
people, and for each one of them a home and 
a livelihood and a God. 

So, however others may feel about this ex- 
citement as wide as the Continent, I am not 
scared a bit. The storm will hush. Christ 
will put His foot upon it as upon agitated Gal- 
ilee. As at the beginning, chaos will give 
place to order as the Spirit of God moves upon 
the waters. But hear it, workingman of 
America! your first step toward light and 
betterment of condition will be an assertion of 
your individual independence from the dicta- 
tion of your fellow-workmen. You area free 
man, and let no organization come between 
you and your best interests. Do not let any 
man or any body of men tell you where you 
shall work or where you shall not work, when 
you shall work or when you shall not work. 
If a man wants to belong to a labor organiza- 
tion, let him belong. If he does not want to 
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belong to a labor organization, let him have 
perfect liberty to stay out. You own your- 
self. Let no man put a manacle on your 
hand, or foot, or head, or heart. 

I belong to a ministerial association that 
meets once a week. I love all the members 
very much. We may help each other in a 
hundred ways, but when that association shall 
tell me to quit my work and go somewhere 
else, that I must stop right away because a 
brother minister had been badly treated down 
in Texas, I will say to that ministerial associa- 
tion : ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ Fur- 
thermore, I have a right to resign my pastorate 
of this church, and say to the people: ‘‘I 
decline to work for you any longer. I am 
going. Good-by.’’ ButI have noright, after 
I have quit this pulpit, to linger around the 
doors on Sunday mornings and evenings with 
a shot-gun to intimidate or hinder the minister 
who comes to take my place. I may quit my 
place and continue io be a gentleman, but 
when I interfere with my successor in this 
pulpit I become a criminal and deserve nothing 
better than soup in a tin bowl in Sing Sing 
Penitentiary. Here is astatement that I would 
have every laborer put in his memorandum 
book or paste in his hat, and every newspaper 
put at the head of its columns. There are 
now about twelve million people in this coun- 
try receiving wages, and about six hundred 
thousand belonging to organizations that con- 
trol their labor. I would have all the six hun- 
dred thousand do as they please, and I would 
have all the other eleven million four hundred 
thousand do as they please. You will admit 
that the six hundred thousand in such organi- 
zations ought not to control the eleven million 
four hundred thousand laborers not in them. 
Your first duty, O laboring man! is to your 
family. Let no one but Almighty God dic- 
tate to you how you shall support them. Work 
when you please, where you please, at what 
you please, and allow no one for a hundred- 
millionth part of a second to interfere with 
your right. When we emerge from the pres- 
ent unhappiness, as we soon will, we shall find 
many tyrannies broken, and labor and capital 
will march shoulder to shoulder. 

This day I declare the mutual dependence 
of labor and capital. An old tent-maker put 
it just right—I mean Paul —when he declared : 
‘* The eye cannot say to the hand. I have no 
need of thee.’”’ You have examined some 


elaborate machinery—a thousand wheels, a 
thousand bands, a thousand levers, a thousand 
pulleys, but all controlled by one great water- 
wheel, all the parts adjoined so that if you 
jarred one part you jarred all the parts. 


Well, 
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society is a great piece of mechanism, a thou- 
sand ‘wheels, a thousand pulleys, a thousand 
levers ; but all controlled by one great and 
ever-revolving force—the wheel of God’s prov- 
idence. So thoroughly is society balanced 
and adjusted, that if you harm one part you 
harm all the parts. The professions interde- 
pendent, all the trades interdependent, capital 
and labor interdependent, so that the man 
who lives in a mansion on the hill, and the 
man who breaks cobblestones at the foot of the 
hill, affect each other’s misfortune or pros- 
perity. Dives cannot kick Lazarus without 
hurting his own foot. They who throw Shad- 
rach into the furnace get their own faces 
scorched and blackened. No such thing as 
independence, Smite society at any one point 
and you smite the entire community. Or to 
fall back on the old tent-maker’s figure, what 
if the eye should say : ‘‘ I am overseer of this 
physical anatomy ; I am independent of all 
the other members ; if there is anything I de- 
spise it is those miserable and low-lived fin- 
gers !’’ Whatif the hand should say: ‘‘ I am 
boss workman ; I am independent of all the 
other members ; look at the callous in my 
palm and the knots of my knuckles ; if there 
is anything I hate, it is the human eye, seated 
under the dome of the forehead, doing nothing 
but look !’’ Now, we come in this morning 
to break up that quarrel, and we say: ‘‘ Oh, 
silly eye, how soon you would swim in death 
if you had not the hand to support and defend 
you! Oh, silly hand, you would be a mere 
fumbler in the darkness if it were not for the 
human eye!’’ ‘‘ The eye cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of-thee.’’ 

Relief will come to the working classes of 
this country through a better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor. Before this contest 
goes much farther, it will be found that their 
interests are identical ; what helps one helps 
both ; what injures one injures both. Show 
me any point in the world’s history of six 
thousand years where capital was prospered and 
labor oppressed, or where labor was prospered 
and capital oppressed. What is the state of 
things now? Labor at its wit’s end to get 
bread, Capital at its wit’s end to pay the taxes 
and to keep the store and factory running. 
Show me any point in the last fifty years where 
capital was getting large accumulation, and I 
will show you the point at which labor was 
getting large wages. Show me a point at any 
time in the last fifty years where labor was 
getting large wages, and I will show you the 
point where capital was getting large profits. 
Until the crack of doom there will be no relief 
for the working classes until there is a better 


‘for that reason. 
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understanding between labor and capital and 
this warends. Every speech that capital makes 
against labor isan adjournment of our national 
prosperity. Every speech that labor makes 
against capital is an adjournment of our na- 
tional prosperity. When the capital of the 
country maligns labor, it is the eye cursing 
the hand. When labor maligns capital, it is 
the hand cursing the eye. ‘The capitalists of 
the country, so far as I know them, are suc- 
cessful laborers. If the capitalists in this house 
to-day would draw their gloves, you would see 
the broken finger-nail, the scar of an old blis- 
ter, here and there a stiffened finger-joint. 
The great publishers of New York and Phila- 
delphia, so far as I know them, were book- 
binders or printers on small pay. The car- 
riage manufacturers of the country used to 
sandpaper the wagon-bodies in the wheel- 
wright’s shop. On the other hand, you will 
find in all our great establishments men on 
wages who used to employ their one hundred 
or five hundred hands. 

Peter Cooper was a glue-maker. No one 
begrudged him his millions of dollars, for he 
built Cooper Institute, and swung open its 
doors for every poor man’s son, and said to 
the day laborer : ‘‘ Send your boy up to my 
institute if you want him to have a splendid 
education.’’ And a young man of this 
church was the other day walking in Green- 
wood Cemetery, and he saw two young men 
putting flowers on the grave of Peter Cooper. 
My friend supposed the young meni were rela- 
tives of Peter Cooper, and decorated his grave 
‘* No,’’ they said, ‘* we put 
these flowers on his grave because it was 
through him we got our education.’’ Abra- 
ham Van Nest was a harness-maker in New 
York. Through economy and industry and 
skill he got a great fortune. He gave away 
to help others hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. I shall never forget the scene when I, a 
green country lad, stopped at his house, and 
after passing the evening with him, he came 
to the door, and came outside and said: 
** Here, De Witt, is $50 to get books with. 
Don’t say anything about it.”’ And I never 
did till the good old man was gone. The 
wealthy men of the twentieth century are in 
these last fourteen years of the nineteenth 
century sitting with their feet in the shuttle, 
or standing up swinging the pickaxe, or doing 
some kind of hard work, and from the same 
classes are to come the philosophers and 
poets and orators. Henry Clay was ‘‘ the 
Millboy of the Slashes ;*’ Hugh Miller, a 


stone-mason ; Columbus, a weaver ; Halley, 
a barber ; 


a soap-boiler; Arkwright, the 
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learned Bloomfield, a shoemaker ; Hogarth, 
an engraver. of pewter plate, and Horace 
Greeley started life in New York with $10.75 
in his pocket. 

The distance between capital and labor is 
not a great gulf over which is swung a Niagara 
suspension bridge ; it is only a step, and the 
laborers here will cross over and become capi- 
talists, and the capitalists will cross over and 
become laborers. Would to God they would 
shake hands while they are crossing—these 
from one side, and those from the other side. 

Now, it is the hand cursing the eye, or the 
eye cursing the hand. I want it understood 
that the laborers are the highest style of capi- 
talists. Where is their investment? In the 
bank? No. In railroad stock? No. Their 
muscles, their nerves, their bones, their me- 
chanical skill, their physical health, are the 
highest kind of capital. The man who has 
two feet, and two ears, and two eyes, and ten 
fingers owns a machinery that puts into nothing- 
ness Corliss’s engine and all the railroad roll- 
ing-stock, and all the carpet, and screw, and 
cotton factories on the planet. I wave the flag 
of truce this morning between these contest- 
ants. I demand a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween labor and capital. What is good for 
one is good for both. What is bad for one is 
bad for both. 

Again, relief will come to the working classes 
of this country through a co-operative associ- 


ation. I am not now referring to trades- 
unions. We may hereafter discuss that ques- 
tion. But I refer to that plan by which labor- 


ers become their own capitalists, taking their 
surpluses and putting them together and carry- 
ing on great enterprises. In England and 
Wales there are seven hundred and sixty-five 
co-operative associations, with three hundred 
thousand members, with a capital of $14,000, - 
000, doing business in one year to the amount 
of $57,000,000. In Troy, N. Y., there was 
a co-operative iron foundry association. It 
worked well long enough to give an idea of 
what could be accomplished when the experi- 
ment is fully developed. Thomas Brassey, 
one of the first of the English Parliament, de- 
clared : ‘* Co-operation is the one and only 
solution of this question ; it is the sole path 
by which the laboring classes as a whole, or 
any large number of them, will ever emerge 
from the hand-to-mouth mode of living, and 
get their share in the rewards and honors of our 
advanced civilization.’’ Thomas Hughes, the 
ablest and the most brilliant friend of the work- 
ingman ; Lord Derby, John Stuart Mill, men 
who gave half of their lifetime to the study of 
this question, all favor co-operative association. 
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The principle was illustrated in Ireland. 
One day a mail-coach traveller found a man 
standing in the water repairing a dam. ‘‘ Are 
you working by yourself ?’’ inquired the trav- 
eller. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Where is 
your steward?’ ‘‘ We have no steward.’’ 
** Who is your master ?’’ ‘* We have no mas- 
ter. We are ona new system.’’ ‘‘ Then who 
sent you to do this work?’’ ‘‘ The com- 
mittee.’’ ‘‘ Who is the committee ?’’ ‘‘ Some 
of the members.’’ ‘‘ What members do you 
mean ?’’ asked the visitor. ‘* The ploughmen 
and laborers who are appointed by us as a 
committee. I belong to the New Systemites.”’ 

You say that there have been great failures 
in that direction. I admit it. Every great 
movement at the start is a failure. The ap- 
plication of steam power a failure, electro-te- 
legraphy a failure, railroading a failure, but 
after a while the world’s chief successes. I hear 
some say: ‘‘ Why, it is absurd to talk of a 
surplus to be put into this co-operative associ- 
ation, when men can hardly get enough to eat 
and wear and take care of their families.’’ 1 
reply : Put into my hand the money spent in 
the last five years in this country by the labor- 
ing classes for rum and tobacco, and’ I will 
start a co-operative institution of monetary 
power that will surpass any financial institution 
in the United States. 

Again, I remark that relief will come to 
the working classes through more thorough 
discovery on the part of employers that it is 
best for them to let their employees know just 
how matters stand. The most of the capital- 
ists of to-day are making less than six per cent, 
less than five per cent, less than four per cent 
on their investments. Here and there is an 
anaconda swallowing down everything, but 
such are the exceptions. It is often the case 
that employees blame their employer because 
they suppose he is getting along grandly, when 
he is oppressed to the last point of oppression. 
I knew a manufacturer who employed more 
than a thousand hands. I said to him: ‘‘ Do 
you ever have any trouble with your work- 
men? do you have any strikes ?”” “‘* No,’’ he 
said. ‘* What, in this time of angry discus- 
sion between capital and labor, no trouble ?”’ 
** None at all—none.*’ I said: ‘* How is 
that?’ ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have a way of 
my own. Every little while I call my em- 
ployees together, and I say: ‘ Now, boys, I 
want to show you how matters stand, What 


you turned out this year brought so much. 
You see, it isn’t as much as we got last year. 
I can’t afford to pay you as much as I did. 
Now, you know I put all my means in this 
What do you think ought to be my 


business. 
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percentage, and what wages ought I to pay 
you? Come, let us settle this.’ And,’’ said 
the manufacturer, ‘‘ we are always unanimous. 
When we suffer, we all suffer together. When 
we advance, we advance together ; and my men 
would die for me.’’ But when a man goes 
among his employees with a supercilious air, 
and drives up to his factory as though he were 
the autocrat of the universe, with the sun and 
moon in his vest pockets, moving amid the 
wheels of the factory, chiefly anxious lest a 
greased or smirched hand should touch his 
immaculate broadcloth, he will see at the end 
he has made an awful mistake. I think that 
employers will find out after awhile that it is 
to their interest, as far as possible, to explain 
matters to their employees. You be frank with 
them and they will be frank with you. 

Again, I remark, relief will come to the 
laboring classes through the religious rectifica- 
tion of the country. Labor is appreciated and 
rewarded just in proportion as a country is 
Christianized. Why is our smallest coin a 
penny, while in China it takes six or a dozen 
pieces to make one penny, the Chinese carry- 
ing in his own country the ‘‘ cash,’’ as it is 
called, around his neck like a string of beads, 
a dozen of these pieces necessary to make the 
value of one of our pennies? In this country, 
for nothing do we want to pay less than a 
penny. In China they often have to pay the 
sixth of a penny or the twelfth of a penny. 
What is the difference? Christianity. Show 
me a community that is thoroughly infidel, 
and I will show you a community where 
wages are small. Show me a community that 
is thoroughly Christianized, and I will show 
you a community where wages are compara- 
tively large. How do I account for it? The 
philosophy is easy. Our religion is a Demo- 
cratic religion. It makes the owner of the 
mill understand he is a brother to all the oper- 
atives in that mill. Born of the same Heavenly 
Father, to lie down in the same dust, to be 
saved by the same supreme mercy. No put- 
ting on of airs in the sepulchre or in the judg- 
ment. 

An engineer in a New England factory gets 
sleepy, and he does not watch the steam- 
gauge, and there is a wild thunder of explo- 
sion, and the owner of the mill and one of the 
workmen are slain, The two slain men come 
up toward the gate of heaven. The owner of 
the mill knocks at the gate. The celestial 


gatekeeper cries : ‘‘ Who is there?’’ The re- 
ply comes: ‘‘ I was the owner of a factory at 
Fall River, where there was an explosion just 
now, and I lost my life, and I want to come 


a” 


in. ‘* Why do you want to come in, and 


by what right do you come in ?’’ asks the ce- 
lestial gatekeeper. ‘‘ Oh,’’ says the man, 
‘*T employed two or three hundred hands, _ I 
was a great man at Fall River.’’ ‘‘ You em- 
ployed two or three hundred men,”’ says the 
gatekeeper ; ‘‘ but how much Christian grace 
did you employ?’’ ‘‘ None at all,’’ says the 
owner of the mill. ‘‘ Step back,’’ says the 
celestial gatekeeper ; ‘‘ no admittance here for 
you.”’ Right after comes up the poor work- 
man. He knocks at the gate. The shining 
gatekeeper says: ‘‘ Who is there?’ He 
says: ‘‘I am a poor workman ; I come up 
from the explosion in Fall River; I would 
like to enter.’’ ‘* What is your right to come 
in here ?’’ asks the shining gatekeeper. The 
workman says: ‘‘ I heard that a shining mes- 
senger came forth from your world to our 
world to redeem it ; 1 have been a bad man ; 
I used to swear when I hurt my hand with the 
wheel ; I used to be angry; I have done a 
great many wrong things ; but 1 confessed it 
all to the messenger that came from your 
country, and after I confessed it he told me to 
come up here ; and that you may know I have 
a right to come, there is his name on the palm 
of my hand ; here is his name on my fore- 
head.’’ Then there is a sound of working 
pulleys, and the gates lift, and the working- 
man goes in. ‘There was a vast difference be- 
tween the funerals at Fall River. The owner of 
the mill had a great funeral. The poor work- 
man had a small funeral. The man who 
came up on his own pompous resources was 
shut out of heaven. The poor man, trusting 
in the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, entered 
heaven. 

So you see it is a Democratic religion. I 
do not care how much money you have, you 
have not enough money’ to buy your way 
through the gate. I do not care how poor 
you are, if you have the grace of God in your 
heart, no one can keep you out, If the shin- 
ing gatekeeper, smitten by some injustice, 
should try to keep you out, all heaven would 
fly from their thrones, and they would cry : 
**Let him in! Lethim in!’" My friends, 
you need to saturate our populations with the 
religion of Christ, and wages will be larger, 
employers will be more considerate, all the 
tides of thrift will set in. I have the highest 
authority for saying that Godliness is profitable 
for the life that now is. It pays for the em- 
plover. It pays forthe employee. ‘The re- 
ligion of Christ came out to rectify all the 
wrongs of the world, and it will yet settle this 
question between labor and capital just as 
certainly as you sit there and I stand here. 
The hard hand of the wheel and the soft hand 
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of the counting-room will clasp each other yet. 
They will clasp each other in congratulation. 
They will clasp each other on the glorious 
morning of the millennium. The hard hand 
will say : ‘‘ I ploughed the desert into a gar- 
den ;’’ the soft hand will reply : ‘‘ I furnished 
the seed.’’ The one hand will say: ‘‘I 
thrashed the mountains ;’’ the other hand will 
say: ‘‘I paid for the flail.’” The one hand 


will say : ‘‘ I hammered the spear into a prun- 
ing-hook ;’’ and the other hand will answer : 
‘**I signed the treaty of peace that made that 
possible.’” Then capital and labor will lie 
down together, and the lion and the lamb, and 
the leopard and the kid, and there will be 
nothing to hurt or to destroy in all God’s holy 
mount, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS TO EMPLOYEES. 


DELIVERED Sunpay Morninc, May 23, 1886, at Brooxktyn TABERNACLE, 


Text : ‘‘ If ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of an- 
other.’’—GatatTians v, 15. ‘‘ Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.’’—Puripprans ii. 4. 


The labor agitation will soon cease. The 
milis will again open, the railroads resume their 
traffic, our national prosperities again start. 
Of course the damage done by the strikes can- 
not immediately be repaired. The present 
strike has lost to the working classes one hun- 
dred million dollars. Wages will not be so 
high as they were. Spasmodically they may 
be higher, but they will drop lower. Strikes, 
whether right or wrong, always injure laborers 
more than the capitalists. You will see this 
in the starvation of next winter. Boycotting 
and violence and murder never pay. They 
are different stages of anarchy. God never 
blessed murder. The worst use you can put 
a man to is to kill him. Blow up to-morrow 
all the country-seats on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and all the fine houses on Madison Square 
and Brooklyn Heights and Brooklyn Hill and 
Rittenhouse Square and Beacon Street, and all 
the bricks and timber and stones will just fall 
back on the bare head of American labor. 
The worst enemies of the working classes in 
the United States and Ireland are their demented 
coadjutors. Assassination—the assassinations 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
in Phoenix Park, Dublin, Ireland, in the at- 
tempt to avenge the wrongs of Ireland, only 
turned away from that afflicted people millions 
, of sympathizers. The attempts to blow up the 
House of Commons, in London, had only this 
effect—to throw out of employment tens of 
thousands of innocent Irish people in England. 
In this country the torch put to the factories 
that have discharged hands for good or bad 
reason ; obstructions on the rail-tracks in front 
of midnight express trains, because the offend- 


ers do not like the president of the company ; 
strikes on shipboard the hour they were going 
to sail, or in printing-offices the hour the paper 
was to go to press, or in the mines the day the 
coal was to be delivered, or on house scaffold- 
ings so the builder failsin keeping his contract 
—all these are only a hard blow on the head of 
American labor, and cripple its arms, and lame 
its feet, and pierce its heart. Traps sprung 
suddenly upon employers, and violence, never 
untied one knot out of the knuckles of toil, or 
put one farthing of wages into a callous palm. 
Barbarism will never cure the wrongs of civili- 
zation. Mark that ! 

Frederick the Great admired some land near 
his palace at Potsdam, and he resolved to get 
it. It was owned bya miller. He offered the 
miller three times the value of the property. 
The miller would not take it because it was 
the old homestead, and he telt about as Naboth 
felt about his vineyard when Ahab wanted it. 
Frederick the Great was a rough and terrible 
man, and he ordered the miller into his pres- 
ence, and the king, with a stick in his hand— 
a stick with which he sometimes struck the 
officers of state—said to the miller: ‘‘ Now, I 
have offered you three times the value of that 
property, and if you won't sell it I'll take it 


anyhow.’’ The miller said: ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
you won't.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the king, ‘‘ I will 
take it.’ ‘‘ Then,”’ said the miller, ‘‘ if your 


Majesty does take it I will sue you in the Chan- 
cery Court.’” At that threat Frederick the 
Great yielded his infamous demand. And the 
most imperious outrage against the working 
classes will yet cower before the law. Violence 


and contrary to the law will never accomplish 
anything, but righteousness and according to 
the law will accomplish it. 

But gradually the damages done the laborer 
by the strikes will be repaired, and some im- 
portant things ought now to be said. 

The whole tendency of our times, as you 
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have noticed, is to make the chasm between 
employer and employee wider and wider. In 
olden time the head man of the factory, the 
master builder, the capitalist, the head man of 
the firm, worked side by side with their em- 
ployees, working sometimes at the same bench, 
flining at the same table ; and there are those 
here who can remember the time when the 
clerks of large commercial establishments were 
accustomed to board with the head men of the 
firm. 

All that is changed, and the tendency is to 
make the distance between employer and em- 
ployee wider and wider. The tendency is to 
make the employee feel that he is wronged by 
the success of the capitalist, and to make the 
capitalist feel, ‘‘ Now, my laborers are only 
beasts of burden ; I must give so much money 
for so much drudgery, just so many pieces of 
silver for so many beads of sweat.’’ In other 
words, the bridge of sympathy is broken down 
at both ends. ‘That feeling was well described 
by Thomas Carlyle when he said: ‘‘ Plugson, 
of St. Dolly Undershot, buccaneer-like says to 
his men: ‘ Noble spinners, this is the hun- 
dredth thousand we have gained, wherein I 
mean to dwell and plant my vineyards. The 
hundred thousand pound is mine, the daily 
wage was yours. Adieu, noble spinners ; drink 
my health with this groat, each which I give 
you over and above.’ "’ 

Now, what we want is to rebuild that bridge 
of sympathy, and I put the trowel to one of the 
abutments to-day ; and 1 preach more especial- 
ly this morning to employers as such, although 
what I have to say will be appropriate to all 
who are in the house. 

The outrageous behavior of a multitude of 
laborers toward their employers during the last 
three months—behavior infamous and worthy 
of most condign punishment—may have in- 
duced some employers to neglect the real Chris- 
tian duties that they owe to those whom they 
employ. Therefore I want to say to you whom 
I confront face to face, and those to whom these 
words may come, that all ship-owners, all capi- 
talists, all commercial firms, all master builders, 
all housewives are bound to be interested in the 
entire welfare of their subordinates. Yearsago 
some one gave three prescriptions for becoming 
a millionaire : First, spend your life in getting 
and keeping the earnings of other people ; 
secondly, have no anxiety about the worri- 
ments, the losses, the disappointments of others; 
thirdly, do not mind the fact that your vast 
wealth implies the poverty of a great many peo- 
ple. Now, there is not a man in my audience 
who would consent to go out into life with 
those three principles to earn a fortune. It is 


your desire to do your whole duty to the men 
and women in your service. 

First of all, then, pay as large wages as are 
reasonable and as your business will afford. 
Not necessarily what others pay, certainly not 
what your hired help say you must pay, for 
that is tyranny on the part of labor unbearable. 
The right of a laborer to tell his employer 
what he must pay implies the right of an em- 
ployer to compel a man into a service whether 
he will or not, and either of those ideas is 
despicable. When any employer allows a 
laborer to say what he must do or have his 
business ruined, and the employer submits to 
it, he does every business man in the United 
States a wrong, and yields to a principle which, 
carried out, would dissolve society. Look over 
your affairs and put yourselves in imagination 
in your laborer's place, and then pay him what 
before God and your own conscience you think 
you ought to pay him. 

‘God bless yous ’’ are well in their place, 
but they do not buy coal, nor pay house-rent, 
nor get shoes for the children. At the same 
time, you, the employer, ought to remember 
through what straits and strains you got the 
fortune by which you built your store or run 
the factory. You are to remember that you 
take all the risks and the employee takes none, 
or scarcely any. You are to remember that 
there may be reverses in fortune, and that some 
new style of machinery may make your 
machinery valueless, or some new style of tariff 
set your business back hopelessly and forever. 
You must take all that into consideration, and 
then pay what is reasonable. 

Do not be too ready to cut down wages. 
As far as possible pay all, and pay promptly. 
There is a great deal of Bible teaching on this 
subject. Malachi: ‘‘I will be a swift witness 
against all sorcerers, and against all adulterers, 
and against those who oppress the hireling in 
his wages.’’ Leviticus: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
keep the wages of the hireling all night unto 
the morning.’’ Colossians: ‘‘ Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal ; 
knowing that ye also havea Master in heaven.”’ 
So, you see, it is nota question between you 
and your employee so much as it is a question 
between you and God. 

Do not say to your employees: ‘‘ Now, if 
you don’t like this place, get another,’’ when 
you know they cannot get another. As far as 
possible, once a year visit at their homes your 
clerks and your workmen, That is the only 
way you can become acquainted with their 
wants. You will by such process find out that 
there is a blind parent or a sick sister being sup- 
ported. You will find some of your young 
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men in rooms without any fire in winter, and 
in summer sweltering in ill-ventilated apart- 
ments. You will find how much depends on 
the wages you pay or withhold. On Saturday 
morning, when you come into your counting- 
room and draw the check which will bring the 
money for the wages or the salaries, you will 
have a thrill of satisfaction in knowing it is 
not only the money you give to the young 
man, but the relief to the dire necessities which 
stand back of him. 

Moreover, it is your duty as employer, as far 
as possible, to mould the welfare of the em- 
ployee. You ought to advise him about in- 
vestments, about life insurance, about savings 
banks. You ought to give him the benefit of 
your experience. There are hundreds and 
thousands of employers in this country and 
England, I am glad to say, who are settling in 
the very best possible way the destiny of their 
employees. Such men as Marshall, of Leeds ; 
Lister, of Bradford ; Akroyd, of Halifax ; and 
men so near at home it might offend their 
modesty if I mentioned their names. These 
men have built reading-rooms, libraries, con- 
cert halls, afforded croquet lawns, cricket 
grounds, gymnasiums, choral societies for their 
empl@yees, and they have not merely paid the 
wages on Saturday, but through the content- 
ment and the thrift and the good morals of 
their employees, they are paying wages from 
generation to generation forever. 

Again, I counsel all employers to look well 
aiter the physical health of their subordinates. 
You are expected to understand better than 
they all these questions of ventilation and sun- 
shine, and all the laws of hygiene. 

There are stores and banking houses and 
factories and newspaper establishments where 
the atmosphere is death. Your employees may 
not always appreciate your work, as that style 
of kindness was not appreciated in the instance 
mentioned by Charles Reade, where in a great 
factory a fan was provided for the blowing away 
of the dust of metal and stone, the dust arising 
from the machinery, and some of the workmen 
refused to put this great fan in motion. ‘They 
seemed to prefer to inhale the filings—the 
poisgnous filings—into their lungs. But in 
the vast majority of cases your employees will 
appreciate every kindness in that direction. 

Do not put on them any unnecessary fatigue. 
I never could understand why the drivers on 
our city cars must stand all day when they 
might just as well sit down and drive. It seems 
to me most unrighteous that so many of the 
female clerks in our stdres should be compelled 
to stand all day, and through those hours when 
there are but few or no customers. These 


people have aches and annoyance and weari- 
ness enough without putting upon them addi- 
tional fatigue. Unless those female clerks must 
go up and down on the business of the store, 
let them sit down. At the end ofthe year you 
will find that they have sold as many goods and 


made as fine bargains—yea, better; for ong 


clerk with a clear brain and rested body and 
radiance will sell more goods than two clerks 
with health bedraggled. 

Then, I would have you carry out this sani- 
tary idea, and put into as few hours as possible 
the work of the day. Some time ago—whether 
it has been changed I know not—there were 
one thousand grocer clerks in Brooklyn who 
went to business at five o’clock in the morning 
and continued until ten o’clock at night. Now, 
that is inhuman. 

It seems to me all the merchants in all 
departments ought, by simultaneous move- 
ment, to come out in behalf of the early-clos- 
ing theory. These young men ought to have 
an opportunity of going to the Mercantile 
Library, to the reading-rooms, to the concert 
hall, to the gymnasium, to the church. They 
have nerves, they have brains, they have intel- 
lectual aspirations, they have immortal spirits, 
If they can do a good round day’s work in the 
nine or ten hours, you have no right to keep 
them harnessed for seventeen. I do not think 
that any intelligent employer can afford to be 
reckless of the physical and mental health of 
his subordinates. 

But, above all, I charge you, O employ- 
ers ! that you look after the moral and spiritual 
welfare of your employees. First, know where 
they spend theirevenings. That decides every- 
thing. You do not want around your money- 
drawer a young man who went last night to 
see *‘ Jack Sheppard.’’ A man that comes into 
the store in the morning ghastly with midnight 
revelry is not the man for your store. ‘The 
young man who spends his evenings in the 
society of refined women, or in musica] or 
artistic circles, or in literary improvement, is 
the young man for your store. Without any 
disgusting inquisitiveness, without any imper- 
tinence, you ought to have your young men 
understand that you are interested so much in 
their welfare that you want to know where they 
spend their leisure hours, and they will frankly 
and gladly tell you. 

Do not say of these young men: “‘ If they 
do their work in the business hours, that is all 
I have to ask.’’ God has made you that man’s 
guardian. I want you to understand that 
many of these young men are orphans, or 
worse than orphans, flung out into society to 
struggle for themselves. A young man is 
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pitched into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and a plank is pitched after him, and then he 
is told to take that and swim:ashore. Treat 
that young man as you would like to have your 
son treated if you were dead. Be father to 
that clerk. There is nothing more beautiful 
than to hear an aged merchant addressing his 
clerks, and saying : ‘‘ Myson!’’ ‘That young 
ran in your employ has a history. His father 
was a drunkard. His first remembrance of his 
father was the father coming home late at night 
intoxicated, and the children hiding under the 
bed frightened. And that young man_ has 
stood many 2 time between father and mother, 
keeping her from the brutal blow. He is pre- 
maturely old in trying to provide for the house 
rent and clothing for his younger brothers and 
sisters. He may seem to you like all other 
young men, but God and his mother know he 
is a hero. At twenty years of age he has 
suffered as much as many have suffered at sixty. 
Do not tread on him. Do not swear at him. 
Do not send him ona useless errand. Say 
‘*Good-morning’’ and ‘‘ Good-night’’ and 
‘“Good-by.”’ You are deciding that man’s 
destiny for two worlds. 

One of my earliest remembrances is of old 
Arthur Tappan. There were many differences 
of opinion about his politics, but no one who 
ever knew Arthur Tappan, and knew him well, 
doubted his being an earnest Christian. In his 
store in New York he had a room where every 
morning he called his employees together, and 
he prayed with them, read the Scriptures to 
them, sang with them, and then they entered 
on the duties of the day. On Monday morn- 
ing the exercises differed, and he gathered the 
young men together and asked them where they 
had attended church, what had been their Sab- 
bath experiences, and what had been the ser- 
mon. 

Samuel Budgett had the largest business in 
the west of England. He had ina room of 
his warehouse a place pleasantly furnished with 
comfortable seats and *‘ Fletcher’s Family De- 
votions’’ and Wesleyan hymn books, and he 
gathered his employees together every morning, 
and, having sung, they knelt down and prayed 
side by side—the employer and the employees, 

Do you wonder at that man’s success, and 
that, though thirty years betore he had been a 
partner in a small retail shop in a small village, 
at his death he bequeathed many millions? 
God can trust such a man as that with plenty 
of money. 

Sir Titus Salt had wealth which was beyond 
computation, and at Saltaire, England, he had 
a church and a chapel built and supported by 
himself—the church for those who preferred 


the Episcopal service, and the chapel for those 
who preferred the Methodist service. At the 
opening of one of his factories he gave a great 
dinner, and there were thirty-five hundred peo- 
ple present, and in his after-dinner speech he 
said to these people gathered : ‘‘ 1 cannot look 
around me and see this vast assemblage of 
friends and work people without being moved. 
I feel greatly honored by the presence of the 
nobleman at my side, and I am especially de- 
lighted at the presence of my work people. I 
hope to draw around me a population that 
will enjoy the beauties of this neighborhood 
—a population of well-paid, contented, happy 
operatives. 1 have given instructions to my 
architects that nothing is to be spared to ren- 
der the dwellings of the operatives a pattern 
to the country, and if my life is spared by 
Divine Providence, I hope to see contentment, 
satisfaction, and happiness around me.”’ 

That is Christian character demonstrated. 
There are others in this country and in other 
lands ona smaller scale doing their best for 
their employees. They have not forgotten 
their own early struggles. They remember the 
first yard of nankeen they measured, the first 
quarter of tea they weighed, the first banister 
they turned, the first roof they shingled. @hey 
remember how they were discouraged, how 
hungry they were, and how cold and how tired 
they were ; and though they may be sixty or 
seventy years of age, they know just howa boy 
feels between ten and twenty, and howa young 
man feels between twenty and thirty. They 
have not forgotten it. Those wealthy employ- 
ers were not originally let down out of heaven 
with pulleys of silk in a wicker basket, satin- 
lined, fanned by cherubic wings. They started 
in roughest cradle, on whose rocker misfortune 
put her violent foot and tipped them into the 
cold world. Those old men are sympathetic 
with boys. 

But you are not only to be kind to those 
who are under you—Christianly kind—but you 
are also to see that your boss workman and 
your head clerks and your agents and your 
overseers in stores are kind to those under 
them. Sometimes men will get a little brief 
authority in a store or in a factory, and while 
they are very courteous to you, the capitalist, 
or to you, the head man of the firm, they are 
most brutal in their treatment of those under 
them. God only knows what some of the lads 
suffer in the cellars and in the lofts of some of 
our great establishments. They have no one 
to appeal to. The time will come when their 
arm will be strong, and they can defend them- 
selves, but not now. Alas! for some of the 
cash boys, and the messenger boys, and the 
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boys that sweep the store. Alas! for some of 
them. Now, you capitalist, you, the head 
man of the firm, must look, supervise, see those 
all around you, investigate all beneath you. 

And then I charge you not to put unneces- 
sary temptation in the way of your young men. 
Do not keep large sums of money lying around 
unguarded. Know how much money there is 
in the till. Do not have the account books 
loosely kept. Thereare temptations inevitable 
to young men, and enough of them, without 
your putting any unnecessary temptations in 
their way. Men in Wall Street having thirty 
years of reputation for honesty have dropped 
into Sing Sing and perdition, and you must be 
careful how you try a lad of fifteen. And if he 
do wrong, do not pounce on him like a hyena. 
If he prove himself unworthy of your confi- 
dence do not call in the police, but take him 
home, tell why you dismissed him to those who 
will give him another chance. Many a young 
man has done wrong once who will never do 
wrong again. 

Ah! my friends, I think we can afford to 
give everybody another chance, when God 
knows we should all have been in perdition if 
He had not given us ten thousand chances, 

‘Bhen if, in moving around your factory or 
mill or barn or store, you are inexorable with 
young men, God willremember it. Some day 
the wheel of fortune wil] turn, and you will be 
a pauper, and your daughter will go to the 
workhouse, and your son will die on the 
scaffold. If, in moving among your young 
men, you see one with an ominous pallor of 
cheek, or you hear him coughing behind the 
counter, say to him: ‘‘ Stay homea day or 
two and rest, or go out and breathe the breath 
of the hills.’’ If his mother die, do not de- 
mand that on the day after the funeral he be in 
the store. Give him at leasta week to get over 
that which he will never get over. 

Employers, urge upon your employees, 
above all, a positive religious life. You can 
do it. You are ina position not to be laughed 
at or scoffed at or jeered at. You hold the 
keys of the establishment, and by your position 
you demand reverence. Now, urge all those 
employees into a religious life. So far from 
that, how is it, young men? Instead of being 
cheered on the road to heaven, some of you 
are caricatured, and it is a hard thing for you 
to keep your Christian integrity in that store or 
factory where there are so many hostile to re- 
ligion. Ziethen, a brave general under Fred- 
erick the Great, was a Christian. Frederick 
the Great was an infidel. One day Ziethen, the 
venerable white-haired general, asked to be 
excused from military duty that he might attend 
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A few 
days after Ziethen was dining with the king 
and with many notables of Prussia, when 
Frederick the Great, in a jocose way, said : 
‘* Well, Ziethen, how did the sacrament of 


the holy sacrament. He was excused: 


last Friday digest ??’ The venerable old war- 
rior arose and said : ‘‘ For-your Majesty 1 have 
risked my life many a time on the battle-field, 
and for your Majesty 1 would be willing any time 
to die ; but you do wrong when you insult the 
Christian religion. You will forgive me if I, 
your old military servant, cannot bear in silence 
any insult to my Lord and my Saviour.” 
Frederick the Great leaped to his feet and he 
put out his hand, and he said: ‘‘ Happy 
Ziethen ! forgive me, forgive me. You will 
never be bothered again.”’ 

Oh, there are many being scoffed at for their 
religion ! and 1 thank God there are many men 
as brave as Ziethen. Go to heaven yourself, 
O employer! Take all your people with you. 
Soon you will be through buying and selling, 
and through with manufacturing and building, 
and God will ask you : ‘* Where are all those 
people over whom you had so great influence ? 
Are they here? Will they be here?’ O 
shipowners ! into what harbor will your crew 
sail? After being tossed on so many seas, will 
they gain the port of heaven? O bankers! 
will those young men who are running up and 
down the long lines of figures, and handling 
the checks and drafts, and handling the rolls 
of Government securities, are they keeping 
their accounts right with God ?—-the credit 
account of mercies received and the debit ac- 
count of sins forgiven? Oh, you dry-goods 
merchants ! are those young men under your 
care who are providing fabrics of apparel for 
head and hand and foot and back to go un- 
clothed—unclothed into eternity? Oh, you 
merchant grocers! are those young men that 
under your care are providing food for the 
bodies and families of men, to go starved for- 
ever? Oh, you manufacturers of these United 
States! with so many wheels flying, and so 
many bands pulling, and so many new patterns 
turned out, and so many, goods shipped—are 
the spinners, are the carmen, are the draymen, 
are the salesmen, are the watchers of your es- 
tablishments working out everything but their 
own salvation? Can it be that, having those 
people under your care five, ten, twenty years, 
you have made no everlasting impression for 
good on their immortal souls? God turn us 
all back from such selfishness, and teach us to 
live for others and not for ourselves. Christ 


sets us the example of sacrifice, and so do 
many of His disciples. 
One summer, in California, a gentleman who 
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had just removed from the Sandwich Islands 


told me this incident. He said one of the 
Sandwich Islands is devoted to lepers. People 
getting sick of the leprosy on the other islands 
are sent to that isle of lepers. They never 
come off. They are in different stages of dis- 
ease, but all who die on that island die of lep- 
rosy. On one of the healthy islands there was 
a physician who always wore his hand gloved, 
and it was often discussed why he always had a 
glove on that hand under all circumstances. 
One day this physician came to the city 
authorities, and he withdrew his glove, and he 
said to the officers of the law: ‘‘ You see on 
that hand a spot of the leprosy, and that I am 
doomed to die. I might hide this for a little 
while and keep away from the isle of !epers ; 
but lam a physician, and I can go on that 
island and administer to the sufferings of those 
who are farther gone in the disease, and I 


should like to go now. It would be selfish in 
me to stay amid these luxurious surroundings 
when I might be of so much help to the 
wretched. Send me to the isle of the lepers.’’ 
They, seeing the spot of leprosy, of course 
took the man into custody. He bade farewell 
to his family and his friends. It was an ago- 
nizing farewell. He could never see them 
again. He was taken to the isle of the lepers, 
and there wrought, among the sick until pros- 
trated by his own death, which at last came. 
Oh, that was magnificent self-denial, mag- 
nificent sacrifice, only surpassed by that of Him 
who exiled Himself from the home of heaven 
to this leprous island of a world, that He might 
physician our wounds and weep our griefs and 
die our deaths, turning the isle of a leprous 
world into a great blooming paradisaical gar- 
den! Whether employer or employee, let us 


catch that spirit. 
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FOR THE SUMMER. 

To enable those of our readers who are not 
subscribers, and who may wish to receive their 
copy of THE Brooktyn Macazine without in- 
terruption during their absence in the country 
for the summer months, we will send, to any 
address, the July, August, and September 
numbers (three issues) for 


FIFTY CENTS, 


postpaid. This will insure the receipt of the 
magazine upon the first day of each month, 
and avoid any interruption which a temporary 
absence from the city and its news-stands may 
otherwise make necessary. The summer 
numbers will be made particularly attractive 
with literature specially adapted for summer 
reading. 





IN THE JULY NUMBER 
of Tue Brooxtyn Macazine a variety of in- 
teresting and entertaining articles, stories, and 
poems will be presented. Part II., the closing 
instalment of Miss Snow’s story, ‘‘ The Slave’s 
Daughters,” will be printed, as will also the 
opening chapters of Mrs. Sophie L. Schenck’s 
‘* Friend Max,’’ a charming story of love and 
mistaken identity, written in a most graceful 
manner, and calculated to hold the interest of 
the reader from first to last. As the scenes, 
for the most part, are laid amid rural surround- 
ings, the story will be found especially adapted 
for summer reading. Other articles and 
poems will include a humorous paper on 
‘*The Nose in Literature,’’ by George J. 
Manson ; a bright essay on ‘‘ The Riddle of 
Life,’’ by J. W. Donovan ; a glimpse into the 
workshops of Mr. Beecher, Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Talmage, Rev. R. Heber Newton, and Rev. 
Howard Crosby, under the title, ‘* Famous 


Preachers at Work ;’’ poems by William 
Struthers, Clinton Scollard, and others, con- 
cluding with Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
‘* Monthly Talk,” and an entertaining short 
story by Mr. Fred. M. Dey, entitled ‘* Per- 
fume from a Withered Bouquet.’’ Aside from 
these contributions, the usual miscellany of 
department literature will be given, as well as 
the reports of the sermons of Mr. Beecher and 
Dr. Talmage delivered during June. 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 
‘* You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made, TI, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.’ Charles S. 
Higgins’s ‘‘La Belle’’ boquet toilet soap, 
being made from choicest stock, with a large 
percentage of glycerine, is specially adapted 
for toilet, bath, and infants. 





SUMMER HOMES. 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS ACCESSIBLE 
TO ALL, 


Among the noted health and pleasure re- 
sorts for the summer months there are none 
more desirable than Cranstons and Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, Mohonk Lake, and Lake 
Minnewaska, on the summit of the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains ; Catskill-on-the-Hudson, the 
unrivalled Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondacks, Cooperstown, Sharon, 
etc., etc. Modest boarding-houses and palatial 
hotels are numerous all along the Hudson and 
in the Catskills, There is, in fact, no other 
region where rich and poor alike can secure so 
much for their money either in the way of 
health or pleasure. To people residing near 
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salt water the first requisite in a temporary sum- 
mer home where the greatest benefit to old and 
young may be had is to secure as complete a 
change as possible. The fresh air and health- 
imparting breezes of high altitudes are of un- 
questioned advantage to those who reside near 
the sea the greater part of the year. These 
summer homes are all accessible from New 
York by the popular West Shore Railroad. 
For the convenience of those seeking summer 
homes the West Shore Railroad has now on file 
at its principal office, No. 363 Broadway, an 
extensive list of hotels and boarding-houses. 
A handbook devoted to summer homes and 
summer excursions is in press and will be sent 
upon application by mail to Henry Monett, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 363 Broadway. 





WHITE COSTUMES. 


A Clairette costume is short, trimmed with 
flounces of lace, and has a close-fitting, sleeve- 
less corsage of black velvet. In white the 
Priestley convent cloth looks like crée de chine. 
The canvas effect is intensified in the white 
gypsy cloth, and undoubtedly it will be largely 
used for suits trimmed with velvet, at the 
watering places. The economical woman 
knows that all these fabrics make lovely 
toques, or crowns for bonnets that may have 
tims of velvet or whatever ‘‘ ye ladye faire”’ 
may fancy. 





Of the many musical publications, none is 
more popular and enjoys a wider circulation 
than the Folio, published by Messrs, White, 
Smith & Co., Boston, Mass. It has recently 
been greatly improved, and is obtainable at the 
yearly subscription price of $1.60. Specimen 
copy sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. A 
perusal of one number will prove its merits. 





A POPULAR RAILROAD. 


Among the large number of railroads which 
of late years have presented claims to the atten- 
tion of tourists and that large public which de- 
votes the summer months or a portion of them 


to seeking rest or recreation in the mountains 
or at the lake-sides, the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad is the most conspicuous by reason of 
the great number and prominence of the resorts 
immediately upon and tributary to its line. 

The passenger department of that line has 
recently issued a book of about 120 pages 
octavo, containing striking illustrations of 
Adirondack Mountain scenery from drawings 
of one of our best-known artists, which from 
their high standard of artistic merit mark a 
new and suggestive feature in the history of 
railroad advertising. Few of our readers are, 
perhaps, aware of the extent of the railroad 
system controlled by this corporation, embrac- 
ing, as it does, nearly 800 miles. It forms the 
chief and shortest highway of travel between 
New York and Montreal, Quebec, and the 
Provinces, while that section of its line from 
Albany to Binghamton is an important link in 
the great Trunk Line system between New 
England and the West. 

From the pages of the book above referred 
to, we learn that the first locomotive that ever 
turned a wheel in the Western Hemisphere 
was imported by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company from Stourbridge, Eng., and 
made its trial trip at Honesdale, Pa., August 
8th, 1829. From a fierce lion’s head painted 
on the front of the locomotive it received the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘ Stourbridge Lion.”’ 

The Gravity Railroad over the Moosic 
Mountains between Carbondale and Honesdale 
was constructed nearly sixty years ago for the 
purpose of transporting coal from the an- 
thracite fields to tide-water, is still in operation, 
and has become an important attraction to 
tourists, thousands of whom pass over it every 
season. It consists of a series of planes and 
inclines, one track being used in one direction, 
over which the unique passenger coaches are 
drawn to the top of the mountains by cables 
and then finish their journey down on the 
other side by the force of gravity ; returning 
by another road over which these conditions 
are reversed, 

The southern terminus of the ‘‘ D. and H.’’ 
road is at Wilkesbarre, from which point it 
pursues a northerly direction to Nineveh, 
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N. Y., where it joins the line from Binghamton 
to Albany ; then, passing through the upper 
Susquehanna Valley and the Valley of the 
Schenevus, it crosses the Schoharie Valley, 
winds around the base of the Helderberg 
Mountains to Albany. Considerable space is 
devoted to this section of the line, a region 
deservedly celebrated for the picturesque char- 
acter of its scenery and for the attractions it 
presents to the tourist and summer boarder. 

From Albany the road passes through 
Round Lake, the well-known camp-meeting 
ground, a plate conducted upon practically 
the same plans as those which have made 
Chautauqua so popular among Sunday-school 
and educational workers, and which is the only 
successful rival of the latter-named place in 
this respect, and through Ballston Spa, which 
is no less attractive as a summer resort than it 
was half a century ago before it was over- 
shadowed by the better-known Saratoga, six 
miles north. 

Of Saratoga no description is needed. Its 
unapproachable charms, its marvellous springs 
and hotels, are known the world over. 

Lake George, perhaps, all things considered, 
the most beautiful body of inland water known, 
which the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew says 
in his lecture, ‘‘ can smile in lofty superiority 
over all the lakes of England and Ireland,’’ is 
accessible only by the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad, which has branch lines extending 
from Fort Edward to Caldwell, at the head or 
southern end of the lake, and from Fort 
Ticonderoga to Baldwin at the northern end. 
Since the completion of the railroad to Cald- 
well, in 1883, magnificent hotels have been 
erected to accommodate the rapidly-increasing 
travel, until its beautiful shores and many of its 
islands are dotted with villas and summer 
homes whose architectural characteristics are as 
little in discord with the rugged scenery as art 
can make them. 

Lake Bomoseen, Clarendon and Middletown 
Springs, Rutland, Lake St. Catherines, all 
popular Green Mountain resorts, are located on 
or near the line of this road. 

Lake Champlain, no less celebrated for its 
romantic historical associations than for the in- 


spiring character of its scenery, is in full view 
of the passenger by this line from one end of 
the lake to the other. The road follows its 
western shore to its northern terminus at 
Rouse’s Point, where it joins the Grand Trunk 
Railway, sending its train over that road with- 
out change to Montreal. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact to be noted 
in connection with the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad is the remarkable development of the 
great Adirondack Mountain region which has 
taken place within the past four or five years, 
at such a rate as to place it foremost in the 
catalogue of American mountain resorts. 

The chief gateways are Westport, on Lake 
Champlain, and Au .Sable station. The ac- 
cepted route by which the greatest attractions 
in the Adirondack Mountains may be seen is 
from Westport to Elizabethtown, from Eliza- 
bethtown to Lake Placid, via the beautiful 
Keene Valley, from Lake Placid through the 
Wilmington Notch to Au Sable station. Lake 
Placid may properly be named as the objective 
point, the centre from which tours to the Ind- 
ian Pass, to Mount Marcy, to Whiteface Moun- 
tain, to the Saranac and St. Regis Lakes, may 
be made ; and this is not all: it is the centre 
of attraction as well. It may well be doubted 
if mountain views of equal beauty with those 
obtained from the hotel piazzas at Lake Placid 
are to be had anywhere else. A system of 
stage lines affording quick and comfortable 
transportation has been established throughout 
the mountains, and this wild and sublime part 
of our State, which but a few years since, it was 
supposed, could not be visited except at the 
cost of considerable comfort in respect to tran- 
sit and living, now contains spacious hotels at 
every point, and offers the same comforts that 
older, and until recently better known, moun- 
tain resorts have presented. 

Au Sable Chasm should not be omitted from 
the list of remarkable places on the line of this 
railroad. 

Mr. J. W. Burdick, the General Passenger 
Agent at Albany, N. Y., will mail, upon ap- 
plication, lists of hotels and boarding-houses 
and a copy of the hand-book referred to above, 
maps, time-tables, etc. 





WORTHY OF INSPECTION. 

The tendencies of the present age demand 
handsome, attractive, and perfectly appointed 
places for doing shopping. All the modern 
improvements that genius can devise must enter 
into the arrangement of our stores to enable 
them to be successful. When, therefore, all 
these necessary requirements, combined with 
business enterprise and integrity, are presented, 
as in the case of Mr. John W. Smith’s beauti- 
ful new shoe-store, at 303 Fulton street, near 
Johnson, Brooklyn, success is assured. Mr. 
Smith’s handsome store has already won golden 
opinions from the press and the public, and is 
now an established and popular resort for per- 
sons desiring new goods, and correct styles, at 
moderate prices. Everything about the place 
is new, clean and desirable. It is certainly 
worthy of an early inspection. 





The excellence of the hundreds of portraits 
produced each month by Mr. S. Duryea, 
of 253 Fulton street, Brooklyn, has caused his 
business to nearly double during the past year 
—a fact which is not only gratifying to Mr. 
Duryea, but pleasing to his many patrons. 
The best imperial pictures are now quoted at 
three dollars a dozen, and will remain at this 
figure during the summer months. 





THE UNION OF ART AND BUSINESS. 

Never was there a stronger union of high art 
and business ability than that shown at Mr. 
Maxmilian Lang’s commodious and charming 
art furniture establishment just opened to the 
public on Fulton street, near Hoyt, Brooklyn. 
The artistic modelling of both the interior and 
exterior of his fine store is alone deserving of 
high praise ; but to describe the magnificent 
new stock of all grades of medium and high- 
price furniture displayed on the large four 
floors would require a volume. 





ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC. 
The attention of those contemplating the 
purchase of a piano or organ is called to one 
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of the prettiest and most unique little build- 
ings, in point of architecture, that it has been 
the good fortune of Brooklyn to have erected 
for some time past, situated at 493 Fulton 
street, opposite Weschler & Abraham’s, ‘The 
ground floor is occupied as a salesroom for the 
celebrated ‘* Whitney Piano,’’ where a large 
and choice assortment of upright and square 
pianos may be selected from and bought at 
exceedingly reasonable prices, either for cash 
or monthly payments. Pianosalso for rental ; 
and repairing, tuning, polishing, and removing 
orders are given into the hands of competent 
workmen. An examination and trial will prove 
entirely satisfactory. 


In response to the many inquiries which 
have reached this office since the first of the 
year, we have had reprinted a number of back 
issues containing many of the most notable 
contributions published in THe Brooxtyn 
Macazine. A description of these highly in- 
teresting articles appear on page vii. 


To those of our readers who are about to 
seek recreation and rest at the seashore and the 
mountains, we desire to call attention to the 
excellent and trustworthy advertisements con- 
tained in our advertising pages of Summer 
Resorts (see pages ii. to vii.). 


The reward which follows energy, ability, 
and honest dealing was never more deservedly 
given than in the marked success attending the 
model dry-goods establishment of Messrs. 
Hurd, Waite & Company, 
Brooklyn. 


Fulton street, 
This firm is too well and favorably 


known to need any extended mention here, 
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LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG'S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 


** Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes ; 
it suggests the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are 
very tastefully put up in neat little boxes, and are suitable offer- 
ings to give to any lady.” 








Sing a song of sixpence, I'll tell my tale in haste: 


Some rare and fine materials were mixed into a paste* 


When the paste was ready, with great care, I confess, 


‘Twas neatly put into a box, and labelled ‘* Skin-Success.’ 


’ 


Kings in their palaces sing aloud its praises ; 


Queens in their boudoirs use it on their faces ; 


Go the wide-world over, and all who use it claim, 


For Skin Complaints of every kind, its equal has no name. 











ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 
For ECZEMA, (Salt Rheum) &c. 


Palmer's SKIN-SUCCESS.’ 


» 


“2A E 
mel, 








LAWN TENNIS. 


BLAZER. 


We have just received several 
hundred English Lawn Tennis 
Blazers in Club colors, which 
we shall offer at $5.00 each. 


Theattention of Lawn Tennis 
Clubs and those interested in 
the game iscalled to the Cham- 
pion Lawn Tennis Shoe, for 
which we have become Sole 





Agents in the United States. 
This shoe was awarded the 
Silver Medal at London last 
year, and is undoubtedly the 
best in the market. The dis- 
tinctive feature consists in the 
application of Specially Pre- 
pared Waterproof Felt for the 
soles instead of India Rubber. 
It does not blister the feet, and 
is the only shoe that gives per- 
fect foothold on wet grass. 





LAWN TENNIS HAT. 

We shall open this week 500 
dozen of those celebrated Felt 
Lawn Tennis Hats such as we 


sold last season, in Navy Blue, 





Cardinal, Yellow, Brown, Steel 
and Drab. We will forward 
one of these hats by mail to 
any address on receipt of 50 


cents. 


Wa Perego 


(28 & 130 Fulton Street and 87 Nassau Street, New York. 














THE BROOKLYN THEATRES FOR JUNE. 


[Printed for the convenience of our Brooklyn patrons.] 


For those of the residents of Brooklyn who 
remain in the city, there will be but two or 
three weeks more of dramatic enjoyment offered 
them by the managers of the theatres, The 
Brooklyn Theatre has already closed its doors, 
and with a closing week of drama at the hands 
of Mr. George Clarke, who will appear in his 
play of ‘‘ A Mysterious Disappearance ’’ dur- 
ing the first week of June, the Park Theatre 
will most probably also end its season. Both 
theatres have been prosperous, and it is espe- 
cially creditable to the management of the Park 
Theatre that its season just closed eclipses all 
the previous ones as an artistic as well asa 
financial success, A high standard of produc- 


tions has been maintained throughout, and if 
any criticism must be passed, it can only be that 
the seating capacity of the theatre be in some 
manner added to, since of the general acoustics 
of the house only praise can be said.—The 
season at the Lee Avenue Academy of Music 
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will extend into the middle of June, the first 
week of the month being occupied by Miss 
Rose Levere, a young tragedienne whom, we 
believe, has not before been seen in this city 
under favorable auspices. Miss Levere will 
appear in around of her best characters, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ and ‘* Leah.”’ 
The closing week of the theatrical year has 
been secured by Mr. Jerome Hopkins for the 
introduction of his Young Philharmonics, who 
up to this time have been heard only in the 
concert-hall. Whether a week's duration of this 
entertainment, delightful as it is, can be made 
successful remains to be seen ; we question it. 
The evening of June 12th has been set apart for 
a benefit given to Mr. J. S. Berger, the senior 
owner of the Academy, by prominent Brooklyn 
residents. On this occasion Mr. Berger will 
himself appear on his stage, impersonating the 
difficult rdle of ‘‘ Richard III.,’’ with Miss 
Julia Berger in the character of ‘‘ Lady Ann.’’ 
Miss Levere, Mr. Frederick Warde, and other 
prominent actors will assist in making the event 
notable and a financial success. 














WASH 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the EUREKA 








2698271 Furton Sr. 


[Importer and Designer of Fashions in 
acted di | Trimmed Bonnets and 
SS Round Hats, 


—aAND—. 


(Bees, ,, onsen] 


SILKS. 


“Tl HAVE FOUND IT!”| FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


The most extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Children’s 


KNITTING SILK FILOSENE AND WASH fine StRaW Hats and Bonnets in Brooklyn, 


EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


All experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, etc., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on h 


FAST COLORS. MOURNING MILLINERY 


In the most Artistic Styles and Greatest Variety. Superior 
quality at reasonable prices is our rule. 





aving 


EUREKA SILK. |x| LLHAMAR DUBOIS, 


—POPULAR— 


LAs. SHIRT MAKER, 


328 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





BUREKA SILK 0., Boston, Mass, New and Elegant Summer Styles in Gentlenien’s 


Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 











MITH & 


MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
565 & 567 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ALL DEALERS. APPLY TO 


RESSINCER, 


SAMPLES OF SUITINGS, 


With Prices and Directions for Self-Measurement, 
SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


HIGHEST AAWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Overallcompetitorsatihe World's 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which all manufacturers of note 

tt ex=- 


yp é 
| perts, recognizing its superior qual- 
ice, pronounced ‘Wood el ndies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. Jt 
contains no acid, or ingredients tn- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces a beautifuljet black polish 
it is the only blacking made that 
mR bore will not crack the shoe, but pree 
gervesandSOF TENS thelea her, 
faci ttle contains double quan- 
tity. Your shoe dealer will keep tt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





























tfyouask for it. Use no other. 


Other dressing manufacturers claim a Silver Medal as the highest award, which is not true, 








<p 





McKEON & TODD, 


CLOTHIARS 





i 


S. W. CORNER BROADWAY & FOURTH ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


CLOTHING FOR ALL AGES. 


Prices for Every Sized Pocket-book. Low Prices Always Met. 








(ASTORIA Crone n* CASTORIA 


CASTORIA. 
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FRESH, PURE. DELICIOUS, 

Wilson’s Ice Cream. Committees would act wisely in leaving orders for Social Gatherings, Church 
Fairs, Festivals, etc. | We give special care and attention to Sunday-School Anniversary orders, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction in every case. Supplied to Families at $1.20 per gallon. Supplied to 
Churches and Charities at $1 per gallon. 290 & 292 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





MAXMILIAN LANG. 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND HOME DECORATIONS. 


NEW STORE. —— JUST OPENED. NEW STOCK. 
440 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(3d door from WecusLer & ABRAHAM’S). 


Prices Remarkably Low for the Highest Standard of Goods. Special line of Furniture for Summer 
Residences and Cottages. 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fabrics, 


Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 
each in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades and 
snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style and price, to suit all temperatures 
and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 








MOSLER SAFE & LOCK CO's 


CHLEBRATED 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAL Ep. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame, Eight 
Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 
Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. 


The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have 
been shown, so incontestable is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the 
world testify to the elegant finish and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. 


MOSLER, BOWEN & CO., 
768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1807. 





COWPERITHWATI CO., 


THE RELIABLE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


have moved into their new building, and are now showing an entire new stock—the largest and most care- 


fully selected assortment of— 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, SHADES, CURTAINS, STOVES, Etc., to be found in any 
establishment and AT PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 


Ash Chamber Suites from $17 up. 

Cherry Chamber Suites from $20 up. 

Walnut Chamber Suites, with marble top, from 
$25 up. . 

Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, choice marble 
top, from $60 up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in hair cloth and fancy cov- 
erings, from $35 up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in plush coverings, from $40 


up. 

Walnut and Cherry Folding Beds, including mat- 
tress, from $24 up. 

Pier Glasses, from $7 up. 


Walnut Bedsteads from $5 up. 
Walnut Bureaus from $7 up. 
Carpet Lounges from $9 up. 
Chiffoniers from $10 up. 
Sideboards from $15 up. 
Cylinder Bookcases from $30 up. 
Wardrobes from $10 up. 

Walnut Extension Tables from $6 up. 
Hair Mattresses from $15 up. 
Hair Top Mattresses from $5 up. 
Shades, per pair, from $1 up. 
Parlor Stoves from $6 up. 
Ranges from $9 up. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
Moquette $1.20 per yard, former price $1.65; Velvets $1 per yard, former price $1.40 ; Tapestries 49 
cents per yard, former price 75 cents ; Five-Frame Body Brussels, best quality, $1 ee yard, former price 


$1.40 ; Five-Frame Body Brussels, other makers, 90 cents per yard, former price 


1.25 ; also choice pat- 


terns in All-Wool Ingrain 40 cents to 58 cents per yard, former price 60 to 90 cents, 
CASH OR CREDIT. 


COW PERTHW AIT CO.,, 


408, 


410, 412, 414 and 416 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 





‘Sulphur Soap "’ secured by Letters Patent. 





Sulphur Soap 


How to get a Healthful and Pearly Skin. 


A lot of paces (infants as well as adults) are troubled with 
humors which develop into unsightly blemishes on the skin. 
These need artificial aid, and there is nothing to eqnal Sulphur as 
an external application. This fact is ro We all physicians, 
and the invention of GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, which they 
have highly endorsed, presents the Sulphur in a combination free 
from its objectionable features, peculiarly adapting it to the bath 
and the toilet. When used in the bath regularly with friction 
night and morning it will soon free the skin from all impurities 
and oiliness. Rubbing with a coarse towel before applying the 
soap assists its action in opening the pores, inducing lithe firm 
flesh, and a skin as smooth as satin. 





—A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.— 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blemish on beau- 
ty, and cefies detection. 
It has stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure the 
preparation is properly 
made. Accept nocounter- 
feit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L, A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
hauton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Jul of all the Skin prep- 
S : arations.” One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin, 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 
the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Also found in N. Y. City at R. 
H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 





S 





ENUTSHELL” 





TING OUTFIT = 


Acombined and coangable Linen 
wii Marker uid Card k rinter. 
CONTAINS 4alphabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibieink, pac 5tweezers etc 


Sent t-paid for_onl 
iieata Lepr ng tener 50cts 
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MR. BEECHER'S RECENT SERMONS. 


With the transfer of the “ Plymouth Pulpit” we purchased a limited 
number of back copies containing some of Mr. Beecher’s ablest sermons, 
which embrace the following subjects: 


“PREPARATION FOR DEATH,” 
“THE PERFECT MAN,” 
“THE UNION OF MORAL FORCES,” 
“CHRIST, THE FORERUNNER,” 
“THE CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP.” 











Price, per Single Sermon, 15 cents; the Five Sermons, 50 cents. 





List of Sermons Delivered since April ist, 1886. 


APRIL NUMBER: 
“GOD’S LOVE,” 


“GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN LIFE,” 
“THE WORLD’S UPWARD GROWTH,” 
“CAPITAL AND LABOR.” 


MAY NUMBER: 


“THE BIBLE: THE GUIDE OF LIFE,” 
“ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 
“FRUIT-BEARING THE TEST OF DISCIPLESHIP,” 
“THE POWER OF JESUS’ NAME.” 





20 Cents Per Number. 





Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray Street, New York. 
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1sse. THE CHRISTIAN UNION 1886 


On the First of January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which had been already once enlarged from 
a Twenty to a Twenty-four Page paper, was further enlarged, and became a 


THIRTY-TWO PAGE PAPER. 


It now gives its readers a larger amount of literary matter each week than any other Religious Weekly 
in this Country, if not in the World, 








re IS NOT « A Denominational journal: devoted to the interests of a party or a sect.—A Church News paper: 

* devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery.—A Theological paper: devoted to acrimonious 
debates about abstruse doctrines.—A Weekly Scrap paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers.—A Datly Paper: 
reprinted in the form of a weekly.—A Story paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


rr IS « A News paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it.—A Christian paper: 

* applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles taught in the New 
Testament.—A Progressive paper: teaching about the things of fo-day, that its readers may be better prepared for ¢o-morrow.— 
A Comprehensive paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women.—A Home paper: edited ina 
home, and for home reading.—A Helpful paper: aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier.—A Feardess 
paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction.—A Clean paper: allowing no ‘‘ paid advertisements ’’ in its editorial depart- 
ments, and no dubious advertisements anywhere.—An /nteresting paper: edited on the principle that “ if you can't make a paper 
so attractive that people will be eager to read it you had better not make it at all.” 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 
The Outlook. The Four Great Cities. Hints, Questions, and Experiences. Sunday-School Papers. 
The Home. Young Folks.- Evening Lamp. The Spectator. Inquiring Friends. 
Sunday Afternoon. Books and Authors. 





EDITORS: 
LYMAN ABBOT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


S. Austin Allibone, D.D., Pres. I. W. Andrews, D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. George M. Boyn- 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Rev. J. Max Hark, Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., Rev. H. C. Hayden, D.D., Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D., Rev. William E. Merriman, D.D., Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Rev. Winchester Donald, Rev. J. Leonard 
Corning, Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Malcolm McG, Dana, D.D., C. F. Deems, D.D., Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., Prof. T. S. 
Doolittle, D.D., mers Somes T. Duryea, D.D., Washington Gladden, Rev. W. W. Newton, Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., J. H. Seelye, 

-D., Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Rev. C. P. Thwing, George M. Towle, Rev. S, H. Virgin, Prof. 
George F, Wright, Rev. J. R. Thompson, Rev. C. D. W. Bridgeman, D.D. 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Susan Hale, Phillips Brooks, Howard Crosby, D.D., John G. Whittier, George W. Cable, Ex-Governor Long, Joseph Hatton 
Edward Everett Hale, H. H. Boyesen, Horace E. Scudder, Charles Dudley Warner, Benson J. Lossing, General O. O. Howard 
Margaret Vandegrift, Dora Read Goodale, Edwin D, Mead, Rabbi Gottheil, Rt, Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Rt. Rev. F. D, Hunting- 
ton, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Austin Phelps, D.D., Amelia E. Barr, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Helen Campbell, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Hesba Stretton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, Lucy Larcom, Newman Sinyth, D.D., William H. 
Bishop, George Parsons Lathrop, Margaret E. Sangster, G. S. Merriam, Mrs. Mulock Craik, Rev. George A. Gordon, 5. H. Thayer, 
Austin Bierbower, Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., J. M. Ludlow, D.D., Emily Huntington Miller, Prof. George P. Fisher, R. W. Dale, 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost, Eliot McCormick, Prof. William C, Wilkinson, R. W. Raymond, Mary Wager-Fisher, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Sophie Winthrop, Kate Upson Clark, 


TERMS: 
Three Dollars for One Year, One Dollar for Four Months. 


Specimen Copies sent Free. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 
The Christian Union and Brooklyn Magazine, both together, to one address 
for $4.50 per year. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
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Do you wish to become 
A good Correspondent ? 








Every young person should have a copy of our “ Manual of Correspondence ”— 
the latest and best work out. It contains hints and exercises in capital letters, 
abbreviations, and punctuation; errors in English corrected ; suggestions to aid 
young correspondents in addressing Government officials, ministers, doctors, etc., in 
all styles of social and business letters ; hints and exercises in writing invitations, 
telegraph messages, applications, circulars, etc.; and numerous full-page engravings, 
illustrating the different styles of letters, memoranda, envelope addresses, etc. The 
work is p.*ated on 1ine heavy paper, and neatly bound. Marine Price, 55 cents. 


Do you wish to become 
quick at Figures ? 


If you do, you should buy a copy of “THe New Anirumetic,”—a book of over 
200 pages. The matter which it contains was contributed by three hundred promi- 
nent educators of the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Australia. It is the most novel and the most original arithmetic ever published. 
Over 6,000 copies have been sold in a few months. Every young and middle-aged 
” should buy a copy of this work. More than 
a thousand ringing testimonials, as to its value, have been received. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Mamine Price, $1.00. 





person desiring to “ redeem the time 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Every reader of this advertisement who sends One Dollar, 
and mentions THe Brooxtyn Maeazing, will receive both of the above books by 
return mail. Six 2-cent stamps must be enclosed for postage. 


Address: 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


N.B.—Tue SuprLeMEnt Company are the publishers of THz Home anp Scuoot1 
SuprLEMENT—a two-dollar magazine—said to be “the brightest and ablest educa- 
tional monthly on the Continent.” 

















DIAMONDS. ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. 


WATCHES 

Established 1878. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country 
Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome. 

Specialties of our own design and production, which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 


JEWELRY. 6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 





y a Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number tains more technical material than 

ean be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
:, perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CRocHET- 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc. ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable, The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
, materials will find it very useful. News DEALERS and PosTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPIES. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2295, New York Crry. 








SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGN NEws- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Youcan get the Lowest CLus Rates. The following 
are some of our prices : 


6 ° 
Home Exerciser” 
For brain-workers and sedentary poople. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 







nasium. Takes up but 6inch square Atlantic Monthly, $335 Household, $o go 
floor-room, something new, scientific, Harper’s Magazine, 325 Housekeeper, 075 
souls, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, Scientific American, 275 Babyhood, 1 25 
** Home Scuoot For Puysicar Cutture,” 16 East 14th Country Gentleman, 2 25 Babyland, 45 


Street, N. Y. City, Prof. D, L. Down. ’ Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 


&" Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE 








r- MARVELOUS PRICES. = 


BOOKS FoR THE MILLION 


Complete Novelsand Other Works, by Famous Authors, Almost Given Away ! 


The following books are published in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and al! are printed 
from good type upon good paper. They treat of a great variety of subjects, and we think no one can examine the 
list without findiug therein many that he or she would like to possess. In cloth-bound form these books would cost $1-00 
each. Each book is complete in itself, 





, 
. 





UM 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as ever. 


2. Fancy Work for Home Adornment, an en- | ess,’ 


tirely new work upon this subject ,contaiuing easy and 
practical instructions for making 


{ 


| 


pockets, brackets, needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., pro- | 


_ ly and elegantly illustrated. 

Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
on collection of fairy stories ever published. The chiid- 
fet py be delighted with them. 

he Lady ot the Luke. By Sir Walter Scott. 
¢ Teo Lady of the Lake”’ is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 

5. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
@uide to politeness an 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 

6. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving 
plain directions for the composition of leuers of every 
kind, with innumerable forms and examples. 

inter Evening Recreations, a !arge collection 
of Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for 
social gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at 
meme, illustrate 

8. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, a \arce 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and 
private ie rtainments. 

9. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experiments, 
a@ book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing 


pf ia magic and instructive experiments with simple 
agen 

10, “The Home Cook Book and Family Physt- 
¢lan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 


and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 
anners and Oustoms in Far Away Lands, 
a very interesting and instructive book of travels, describ- 
ing the peculiar life, habits, mannersand customs of the 
pli: of foreign countries; illustrated, 
2. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
i love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very in- 
teresting, 

13. The Budget of Wit, Wumor and Fan, « larce 
collection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems * 
ond Jol that have been written for some years; illus’ ted. 

Useful Knowledge for the Million, « bh: ary 
Hr of useful jn formation for all, upon many 
be | a ts; illustrated. 
15. Called Back. A Novel, by. Hugh Conway, author 
of ‘‘ Dark Days,’'ete. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


16. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. 
Warden. author of ** The House on the Marsh,"’ ete. 

17. Mildred Trevanion. _A Novel. By “The Duch- 
‘author of *‘ Molly Bawn,”’ etc. 
18. Dark Days. A Novel. by Hugh Conway, author 


By Florence 


fancy baskets, wall | se eae ad Bar 


9. The My stery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
| By the author of ** Dora Thorne 

20. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By ee ne Far- 
jeon, author of ** Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses, 


21. The @ray wanan. ANovel. By Mrs. “Gaskell, 


| author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,’ 


good breeding, giving the rules of | 


The Frozen Deep. A Novel. 
author of ‘* The Woman in White,”’ etc. 
Red Court ‘arm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Ww fo. author of ** Kast Lynne,” etc 
att In Cupid’s Net. “A Novel. By the Author of “ Dora 
orne. 
25. Back to the Old Homp. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, author of*' Hidden Perils,"* 

26. John Bowerbank’s Wite. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock. author ef *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ ete. 
27. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. 

author of ** Dora Thorne," 
28. Jasper Dane's Secret. A hye ge 
Braddon, author of “Aurora Floyd,"’ etc, 
29. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary: Cecil Hay, author of 
esas Yorke,”’ etc 
0. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
we of ** No Name,” ete. 
31. David Hunt, A Novel. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
auth wr of ‘* Fashion ahd Pamine,"’ ete. 
Keaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. 
Cecil Hay, Rutnor of Old Middleton's Money,”’ eto 
33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. FE. Brad- 
don, anthor of ‘Lady Audley's Secret,” “ete. 
34. Easfent on Tue Mystery of THe Heapt ANDS. A 


By Wilkie Collins, 


By the 
By Miss M. E. 


By Mary 





| Novel. Pr KuaW. Pierce, author of ‘The Birth Mark,”' ete. 





35. Folden Dawn. A Novel, 
“Dora Thorne.’ etc 

36. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. 
author of “The Wooing O't,”’ e 

37. Slater Rose. A hb BY Wilkie Collins, author 
of, “ «Th e A oman in White,” 
Anne. A Novel. By ‘Sirs. Henry Wood, author of 


Bat Lynne. 
A Novel. Pa Miss Mulock, 


he Sone Bush. 
ten. A Novel. By Grats ed muthor 
* The Mill og the Floss,’ 


By the author of 


Alexander, 








| oun of “Jotw Halifax, Genflemat. 
and various | 40. 


mes Bar 
of “Adam Bede,"’ ‘ 


ol R NE 3 We will send*any four of these books and our catalogue, yr sy 
ns prices of all leading papers and books for 12 cents in stamps. Any 8 
Se 


the whole 40 for ®1. 00. 


Note, Registered Letter, or Money Order, and address at 


boy “FRANKLIN NEWS COMPANY, 725. Filbert: Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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instructions. 


For home or 
PR N business use 
s Id or y: 


Card Press, $3.00 
Circalar Size, 8.00 
Newspaper “ 44.00 


© 
AGENTS WANTED. Sex: 


oods SELL everywhere, to Everybody. 
Bie PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKsS, Meriden, Conn 


Type, 
KELSEY PRESS co. 
Meriden, Conn. 








NEW IMPROVED HIGH ARM, 
NEWMECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
and Rotary Movements, Auito- 
— Direct and Perfect fiction, 

Cy linder Shutile, Self-setting INee- 
dle, Positive Feed, INo Springs, 
Few Paris, Minimum Weight, 0 
Friction, No Noise, No Wear, Ho 
Fatigue, No “Tantrums,” Ca 
city nlimited, Always in Oraer, 
Richly Ornamented, ickelplated, 
and Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 

Send for Circulars, 


AVERY MACHINE CoO., 
28 Union Square, New York. 


Bicycles # Tricycles, 


Parties supplied in all sections with 


Bargains for Cash. 








No Price-List, as Stock is constantly Changing. 





Correspondence promptly and cheerfully answered. 
Send stamp, stating size, description, approx- 
imate price, etc., of machine wanted. 





BUTMAN & CoO., 


89 Court Street, Boston. 





‘SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 





| New Wheels for Exchange, etc. Machines Bought 


and Sold on Commission, 
| 





| EDUCATE YOURSELF. 


Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and le arn of our 
| plan of “instructing any person in any study” by COR- 
| RESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 
fessors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 
tor postage. Address, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED ! principais” sna 


| Assistants; also several for Art, Music, etc. Application-form 
| and information free. Address 

| THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIV. ERSITY, 
Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRAIN UP A CHILD 














enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them. 

FITS ALL AGES-—Infants to Adults. 

t@” Every one recommends them. 

FOR SALE re ‘LEADING RETAILERS 
: Be sure your corset is stam 

=| “GOOD SENSE.» Take no other 

Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


81 White Street, NEW YORK. 
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W. C. YOSBURGH MFG. CO., timite, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic 
@(ase 
Fixtures. 





We have placed on exhibition 
in our new salesrooms, 418 and 
420 Fulton Street, a full line of 
Gas Fixtures in new and choice 
designs. 





Our styles embrace the most 
durable fixtures in Polished and 
Antique Brass, Gold Bronze and 
Silver, in addition to our Crystal 
and Prism Fixtures. 





An inspection of our styles and 
prices is solicited. 


SALESROOMS ; 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Factory: 273 to 281 State Street, 








KUM 


F. EDWARDS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


2S LIN ES SeO BS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Careful attention is given to shoes made to measure. Shoes 
made on the McComber Patent Last a specialty. 


166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PIANOS. 
Ernest Gabler & Bro., Steinway, Weber, Chickering, 


Kranich & Bach, and all celebrated makes of 
P Pianos to Rent or on Time to suit. 


ORGANS. 


Lawrence Bros’. wonderful 7-octave Piano Organs, 
also Mason & Hamlin, Sterling, Raven & Co., 
Loring & Blake Organs constantly on hand, 





Purcell Patent Piano Stool, with Music Rack com- 
bined. Call and see 


GOETZ & CO., 


One block from City Hall, 


Nos. 81 & 83 Court Street. 


Open EVENINGS. 





GALLOWAY, 
Photographer 


PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
318 &£ 320 Fulton Street, 


(Opposite Hurd, Waite & Co.’s.) BROOKLYN. 





Photographs by the Instantaneous Process. Price, $3.00 per doz 





OUR SPECIALITE: 


Portraits in Oil, framed complete, $10 upwards. 


Can be had on the Instalment System, if desired, 





Portraits in Crayon and Pastel, in Handsome Gilt 
and Plush Frames, from $15 up. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Portraits are made from Sittings or Copies. 
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SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENT, 





E.ttinwoop’s School of Phonography and T: Writin 
at the bf Sn Library, 199 Makeagee Btrock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
will continue until the 1st of July, or later, and will re- open early 
in September. Sufficient time yet remains before the vacation to 
enable beginners to acquire a knowledge of Type-Writing, and to 
so far master the principles of Phonography that the study can be 
successfully peed so by lessons through the mail, or even with- 
out a teacher. 
at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., conducted by the un- 
dersigned, will begin July rath, and end * August 13th. Type- 
Writing will be taught in connection with these classes. For fur- 
ther information concerning instruction in Brooklyn, at Martha’s 
Vineyard, or threes the mail, ap lication may be made to 
. ELLIN Sop, 199 Montague Street, 


May 24, 1886. Brooklyn, N. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 


PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


W HEELER & BOLTON, 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. 
B. LEVY, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


46 GRAND ST., near 2D ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, Brook.yn, E. D. 
English Boot and Shoemaker. 














Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes, 
Repairing and Custom Work a Specialty, 





Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, Manacer. 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire 
Ins. Co., of Brooklyn; ‘Fidelity and Casualty Co. Pilate 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance. 
OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


PHELPS, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
336 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. - 


H. R. HANLAN, 
Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, 


35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance eff°cted in any desired company. 











Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the 
Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s, 


The Short-Hand Classes in the Summer Institute | ° 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES AND JEWELRY 
low oF le T= aes ss 
E. B. HAY STORES, 
Nos. 205 and 45: FULTON ST, BROOKLYN. 


Watches from $5.00 upwards; Pebble Spectacles, $2.00. 
watch and jewelry repairing. Old gold and silver 
ought or taken in exchange. 


Fine 





MALLON, FLORIST, 


Fulton and Willoughby Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


F. GUTTENBERC, 


Fish, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters, 
729, 1001 & 1003 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


W. R. HEGEMAN, 


DEALER IN FISH, OYSTERS AND CLAMS, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 











TRA A. KIMBALL, 


Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue and Ninth St., Brooklyn. 


C.A. LESTER’S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, corner of Union, 
BROOKLYN, 








Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, ‘Halibut, Mackerel, Soft-shell 
Crabs, anes Fish, Salt Fish, etc., etc., 
RESH EVERY MORNING. 


Pickled Oysters a Specialty. 
Oysters Wholesale and Retail. 
Depot for Rockaway Oysters. 





TELEPHONE, No. g9A. 


EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS. 


They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persois 
from the youngest to the oldest. A trial will convince the 
most unbelieving. . Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 


J. CG. EDCELL, 


9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Send for circular, 





A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


48! FULTON STREET, 


Opp. Wechsler & Abrahams’, Brooklyn. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


227 FULTON STREET, 


One block below Loeser’s. 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Grass Cote Gardens Kept in Order 


BY THE WEEK, MONTH OR SEASON. 


FLOWER-BEDS LAID OUT AND PLANTED. 
ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR SEASON 1886 


Choice Collection of Plants. 


FRESH TESTED FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


JULIUS J. HEINRICH, 


121 Court Street, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 665. 





Lee 


DEVENS = PHBRMIACY, 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave.. 
BROOKLYN. 
PURE DRUGS. 
PURE SODA WATER, 


Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 
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ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarding, Sale, Commission aud Exchange Stables, 


233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 


The Best and Most ieliable lin to B 
HORSES or CARRIAGES. —"” ° Sel! 
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Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and Saddle 
Horses to let on reasonabic terms, A specialty made of 
Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
Commission. 


C. H. RIVERS, 















WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 

W, and G is 

the Machine. 

Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
ut this Medal- 
ion on Machines. 
Machines that can be used with 
RISK at Red HEALTH 


LIGHTNESS: OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Brooklyn Office, 310 Fulton Street. 
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| |SEWING MACHINE 
—SHAS NO EQUAL = 
NEW! HOME iE SEWING Mi MACHINE CO. 


300) UNION SQUARE NY. CHICAGO, ILL ILL. 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. - 


———>—_ + FOR SALE BY =. — 


B. F.. BELGER, 


No. 431 Fulton Street, 
Bet, Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 




















JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PurE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Huntingdon 0o., New Jersey. | 


No. 340 Smith St., 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 





Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 





Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs, | 





Thomas Hudson & Son, 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 


CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. I. 


Contracts For General Repairing. 


First-class OT Y [LES 


GENERAL MARKET, 
1209 FULTON STREET, 
Near Bedford Avenue. 


H. HASTE, a 
GREENE AVENUE MARKET, 


3 and & Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 








Established 1855. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| R.A. HAND 
“rite S 


184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, Brooklyn. 
| A general ee of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRruNKs 
EPAIRED or EXCHANGED. 


|_STE STEA MER CHAIRS AND STA TEROOM _ TRUNKS. 
| (a MANAGED BY LADIES. _&} 
BROOELYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


| Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 





ae 
QUEEN'S CUP CIGARETTES. 
| ALL HAVANA TOBACCO. 





‘Pure Havana Tobacco only is used in the 
manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes. 


F.MUSSON & COQO., 
195 FULTON STREFT, BROOKLYN, 
DEALERS IN 


| FINE SHOES. 


| Stop and examine our large assortment of Spring and Sume 


Soom 
e city for quality and price. 
| ONE Ye STORE. All goods marked fn plain figures, 
5 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Bet, Nasean & Concord Ste., Nenr the Bridge. 








mer G They ara the best and cheapest in 








Wm. H. Lothrop 


WALL STREE?P FERRY, a A YN. 
Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
Flags, Banners and Decorutious for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. 


Prepared and Sold by 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 


63 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, E. D. 











The best Pianos Sold on 
aed Monthly Payments. 
rooms, ulton 


Ware 
Street, Brooklyn. $5 to $20. 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


Monthly Installments. 


Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 


ble Instruments in the 
Market, 


t 
| Possess the Finest 
| 
i 


$5 to $20. 
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3t SOMERSET Sr., 


S TANDA 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicads inci- 
dent to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause 
of Hemorrhoids. The “STANDARD” brand is not 
medicated, but is entirely free from any deleterious sub- 
stance. The division into sheets by perforations secures 
economy unattainable in the u#ferforated roll or package, 
while the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents 
loss of health from impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and 
drains, with accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers bills. 
Special Express contracts now enable us to deliver One 
Dozen 1,000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture any- 
where in the United States accessible by express on receipt 
of $3.00, or we can forward, as heretofore, two rolls and 
nickel fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid. 


Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 

Gentlemen: Your ** Medicated 
Toilet Paper’ is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, al- 
laying the intense itching, is a 
remedy easily applied, and a trial 
is convincing of its merits, 


F. M. Jounson, M.D. 





OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids -has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent 
remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment without 
which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of 
treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies, The 
itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


Pocket Packet, - = - - - $o 10 Price, per Roll of 1,000 sheets, securely 
wrapped in ‘lin Foil, - « - = $050 
Ten Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - 1 00 Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, Nickel Fixture, —_ 30 


Delivered Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
Address 
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SHRONIe DysPeEPTies. 


Jit SupeRIOR Nutritive 
¥ _ INCONTINUED Fevers. 


ya fi RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
CE, e AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
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TA rt 
Da TE IES preparation 
L?@ preparation ever offered 
. for sale has been more 
carefully prepared and thoroughly tested, 
nor has met with amore welcome reception | 
and universal approval, or afforded more 
relief to invalids or to young and suffering 
children and aged persons. This has 
been confirmed by thousands of testimon- 
ials from chemists, physicians, heads of 
families and the press. 





SJ ubisder(qenit ys, 


STIR Le ec 
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J ad 2 fe Ne wm 4 : 7 
For over a Quarter of a Century our Teas and Coffees have been used by the people of the U. S., and how 
sat isfactorily the many millions of customers can best testify. They have so testifiedand keep increasing, testifying 
daily, by using our goods, thus showing the great faith they have in the qualit¥ of the same, our manner of con 
ducting business, and in the true commercial principle, ONLY ONE PROFIT between the Producer and 
Consumer ! 
The great and uniform success of our Company has stimulated Unserupulous Imitators to use our name 
wholly or in part, our system of doing business (of which we are the originators and pioneers,) in order to entrap 
the not Over Cautious. We ask all lovers of 


T er a {\ \ IIT TZ 1 
PURE TEAS, COFFEES AND BAKING POWDER 


to use more caution and to think of the poisonous trash that are being hawked all over by these unscrupulous 
traders. Buy from Reputable Houses and don’t be led astray by these Mushroom Concerns, that advertise 
to give their wares away for nothing. Take advice in time, Use only Pure Goods, more especially for articles 


of food. 


THINK OF THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 


There are at this time nearly 1oo different kinds of Baking Powder, very many of them being not only a miser- 
able failure as regards baking purposes, but are decidedly injurious to te 1 in many instanees having produced 
the worst cases of Dyspepsia. From so many different grades and styles it is almost impossible for the ordinary 
housewife to make a pure and safe selection. In this confounding situation what remains for her to do? Simply 
buy from no other store than those that have a reputation for selling nothing but the purest and best goods. As 
we have always enjoyed this reputation we boldly state that the A. &P Baking Powder possesses all the merits we 


claim forit. It is Absolutely Pure, Perfectly Healthy, Very Strong and Economical. 


N. B,—-We wish all purchasers to distinctly understand that all goods bought at aay of our 200 stores, or from 
our wagons, are guaranteed Strictly Pure and to give perfect satisfaction, or the price paid for them will be cheer 
fully refunded in every case. We don’t wish parties who deal with us to be dissatisfied. The smallest child will 
receive the same prompt attention, the same quality of goods, and at the same price, asthe mother or father. Con- 
sequently you can send your children to any of our stores, feeling confident that they will receive the same strict 
attention asif you had gone in person. 


Se PRICE TOO ALE 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN THE WORLD. 


Heapouarrers, 35 & 37 Vessy St.N.Y. 


LIST OF BROOKLYN STORES. 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, . BROOKLYN 
205 Court street, cor. Wyckoff street, . . . 

268 Columbia street, between Carroll & Summit sts., 
724 Myrtle avenue, corner Walworth street, - 
598 Fifth avenue, corner Prospect avenue,-— - 

640 Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., - - 
163 Grand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, - WILLIAMSBURGiIl 
322 Grand street, corner 9th street, : = = % 
525 Grand street, between Ewen street & Graham ave., 

363 Manhattan avenue, Sparrow's Block, : - GREENPOINT. 
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HURD, WAITE & CO., 


BROOKLYNS RELIABLE 


LyRy Goons. ESTABLISHMENT, | 
DRESS GOODS — 


French Noveltie 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


HURD, WAITE & CO. 
317,319 and 32] Fulton Street, opposite Pierrepont Brooklyn N.Y. 




















